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By Pror. JoHN DEWEY. 


AmonG the influences that have worked in contemporary 
philosophy towards disintegration of intellectualism of the 
epistemological type, and towards the substitution of a 
philosophy of experience, the work of Mr. Bradley must be 
seriously counted. One has, for example, only to compare 
his metaphysics with the two fundamental contentions of 
T. H. Green, namely, that reality is a single, eternal and 
all-inclusive system of relations, and that this system of 
relations is essentially one with that process of relating 
which constitutes our thinking, to be instantly aware of a 
changed atmosphere, and to call to mind how much of 
Bradley’s writings is a sustained and deliberate polemic 
against intellectualism of the Neo-Kantian type. When, 
however, we find conjoined with this criticism an equally 
sustained contention that the philosophic conception of 
reality must be wholly based on an exclusively intellectual 
criterion, a criterion belonging to and confined to theory, we 
have a situation as perplexing as it is thought-provoking. 
The situation grows in interest when it is remembered that 
there is a general and growing tendency among those who 
appeal in philosophy to a strictly intellectualistic method of 
defining reality, to insist that the reality thus reached is 
itself no more rational in character than it is volitional (or 
an affair of purpose) or than it is a case of pure and im- 
mediate sentiency : or, more strictly, that the intellectual, 
affectional and volitional features are, in ‘ ultimate’ reality, 
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qualitatively transformed by some process of mutual absorp- 
tion and reciprocal fusion. This, then, is the curious 
character of the situation: Reality is an ‘ absolute experi- 
ence’ in which the intellectual as such is simply one 
transmuted moment; yet this reality is attained unto, in 
philosophic method, by exclusive emphasis upon the intel- 
lectual aspect of present experience and by systematic 
exclusion of exactly the emotional, volitional features which 
with respect to content are insisted upon! Under such 
circumstances the cynically-minded are moved to wonder 
whether this tremendous insistence upon one factor in 
present experience at the expense of others, is not because 
this is the only way to maintain the notion of ‘ Absolute 
Experience,’ and to prevent it from collapsing into ordinary 
every-day experience. In any case the thesis I wish to 
maintain is that Mr. Bradley’s Absolute Experience, resting 
ultimately upon a rationalistic conception of the criterion 
of truth, is a temporary half-way house into which travellers 
from the territory of Kantian epistemology may temporarily 
turn aside in their journey towards the land of a philosophy 
of every-day experience. 

First let us set before ourselves the general points of 
Mr. Bradley’s indictment of intellectualism.1 Knowledge 
or judgment works by means of thought. It is predication 
of idea (meaning) of reality as its subject. Its final aim 
is to effect a complete union or harmony of existence and 
meaning. But it is fore-doomed to failure, for in realising 
its end it must employ means which contradict its own 
purpose. This inherent incapacity lurks in judgment with 
respect to subject, predicate and copula. The predicate or 
meaning necessary to complete the reality presented in the 
subject can be referred to the latter and united with it only 
by being itself alienated from existence. It heals the 
wounds or deficiencies of its own subject (and in the end 
all deficiencies are to Mr. Bradley discrepancies) only on 
condition of inflicting another wound,—only by sundering 
meaning from a prior union with existence in some other 
phase. This latter existence, therefore, is always left out in 
the cold. It is as if we wanted to get all the cloth in the 
world into one garment and our only way of accomplishing 
this were to tear off a portion from one piece of goods in order 
to patch it on to another. ; 

The subject of the judgment, as well as the predicate, 


1] follow chiefly chapter xv. of Appearance and Reality—the chapter 
on * Thought and Reality”. 
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stands in the way of the judgment’s fulfilling its own task. 
It has ‘“‘sensuous infinitude’’ and it has ‘‘ immediacy,” but 
these two traits contradict each other. The details of the 
subject always go beyond itself, being indefinitely related to 
something beyond. ‘‘In its given content it has relations 
which do not terminate within that content ”’ (ibid., p. 176), 
but in its immediacy it presents an undivided union of 
existence and meaning. No subject can be mere existence 
any more than it can be mere meaning. It is always existent 
or embodied meaning. As such it claims individuality or the 
character of a single subsistent whole. But this indispensable 
claim is inconsistent with its ragged-edged character, its 
indefinite external reference, which is indispensable to it as 
subject that it may require and receive further meaning 
from predication. 

With respect to the copula the following quotation from 
the Principles of Logic (p. 10) may serve: ‘‘ Judgment proper 
is the act which refers the ideal content (recognised as such) 
to the reality beyond the act”. In other words, judgment 
as act (and it is the act which I take it is expressed in the 
copula) must always fall outside of the content of knowledge 
as such ; yet since this act certainly falls within reality, it 
would have to be recognised and stated by any knowledge 
pretending to competency with respect to reality as a whole.’ 

From every point of view, then, knowledge operates under 
conditions, and these not externally imposed but inherent in 
its own nature as judgment, which render it incapable of 
realising its aim of complete union of existence and meaning. 
Granted the argument, and it is difficult to imagine a more 
serious indictment against the pretensions of philosophy to 
reach reality via the exclusive path of knowledge. 

The presence of contradiction is Mr. Bradley’s criterion 
for “appearance,” just as its absence is his criterion for 
“reality”. It thus goes without saying that knowledge and 
truth (as fulfilment of the specific function of knowledge) 
are matters of appearance. This is not merely a logical 
deduction from Mr. Bradley’s position, but is expressly 


1 Possibly added interest attaches to this last dilemma because Bradley 
seems to conceive of this act as essentially psychical in nature. It would 
be interesting to have more explicit details as to just how judgment as 

sychical act manages to keep house with judgment as logical content. 

e appear to have here either the postulate of a miracle, namely that 
® purely psychical somewhat gets outside of itself to perform an act 
which takes effect entirely in the region beyond itself, or else we have a 
a which logically developed leads to pure subjectivism. It would 

interesting to know just how Mr. Bradley conceives this result of 
pure scepticism to be avoided. 
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stated by him. ‘Thus the truth belongs to existence, but 
it does not as such exist. .. . Truth shows a dissection 
but never an actual life” (Appearance and Reality, p. 167). 
Again, ‘‘every truth is appearance since in it we have 
divorce of quality from being”’ (ibid., p. 187). ‘“ Even 
absolute truth seems in the end to turn out erroneous. . . 
Internal discrepancy belongs irremovably to truth’s proper 
character... . Truth is one aspect of experience and is 
therefore made imperfect and limited by what it fails to 
include” (ibid., pp. 544-545). Nothing could be more ex- 
plicit as to the inherently contradictory character of truth, 
both as an ideal and as an accomplished fact ; nothing more 
positive as to the unreality or appearance-character of truth. 
Moreover there is ground for holding not merely that 
knowledge itself is inherently discrepant and thus in the 
realm of ‘appearance,’ but that the existence anywhere of 
self-contradiction and thus of appearance, is always due to 
the process of knowing: that the burden of the very existence 
of appearance as distinct from reality has to be borne by the 
intellectual function. Speaking of thought he says: ‘“‘ The 
relational form is a compromise on which thought stands 
and which it develops”. And all the particular anti- 
nomies which he discusses are interpreted as having their basis 
in the category of relation (ibid., p. 180). In his section 
on Appearance he goes through various de facto aspects 
and distinctions of the world, such as primary and secondary 
qualities, the relation of substance to its properties, the 
matter of relation to qualitative elements, space and time, 
motion and change, causation, etc., pointing out irreconcil- 
able discrepancies in them. He does not, in a generalised 
way, expressly refer them to any common source or root. 
But it seems to be a fair inference that it is the relational 
character of thought which is at the bottom of the whole 
trouble: so that we have in the cases mentioned realised 
in conereto precisely the same situation which is set forth 
in abstracto in the discussion of thought. The contradictions 
brought up are in every case resolvable into the fundamental 
discrepancy supposed to exist between relation and the ele- 
ments which are related. In each case there is the ideal of 
a final unity in which relations and elements as such dis- 
appear, while in every case the elements and the relation are 
so related as to prevent the desired consummation. In at 
least one place, it is expressly declared that it is the know- 
ledge function which is responsible for the degradation of 
reality to appearance. “ We do not suggest that the thing 
always itself is an appearance. We mean its character 1s 
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such that it becomes one as soon as we judge it. And this 
character we have seen throughout our work, is ideality. 
Appearance consists in the looseness of content from exist- 
ence. . . . And we have found that everywhere throughout 
the world such ideality prevails” (ibid., p. 486, italics not 
in the original). 

I have no respect for proof-text methods, and I should 
certainly not quote these selected passages did they not seem 
to be conspicuously representative of the tenor—and the 
fundamental difficulty—of the whole position. On the one 
hand, as I have said, there is a systematic discrediting of the 
ultimate claims of the knowledge function, and this not from 
external physiological or psychological reasons such as are 
sometimes alleged against its capacity, but on the basis of 
its own interior logic. But on the other hand we find 
the strictly logical criterion deliberately stated and employed 
as the fundamental and final criterion for the philosophic 
conception of reality. Long familiarity has not dulled my 
astonishment at finding exactly the same set of considerations 
which in the earlier portion of the book are employed to 
condemn reality as experienced by us to the region of Ap- 
pearance, employed in the latter portion of the book to afford 
a triumphant demonstration of the existence and general 
character of Absolute Reality. The argument I shall take 
up first on its formal side and then with reference to material 
considerations.! 

The positive conception of reality is reached on the basis 
of the conception that “ultimate reality must be such that 
it does not contradict itself; here is an absolute criterion. 
And it is proved absolute by the fact that either in en- 
deavouring to deny it or even in attempting to doubt it, 
we tacitly assume its validity ” (ibid., pp. 136-137). That is 
to say when one sets out to think one must avoid self- 
contradiction ; this avoidance, or, put positively, the attain- 
ment of consistency, harmony, is the basic law of all thinking. 
Since in thinking we set out to attain reality, this implies 
that reality itself must be self-consistent, and that its self- 
consistency determines the law of thought. Or, as Mr. 
Bradley again puts the matter, ‘In order to think at all 
you must subject yourself to the standard, a standard which 
implies an absolute knowledge of reality; and while you 
doubt this, you accept it, and obey, while you rebel” (ibid., 
p. 153). The absolute knowledge referred to is, of course, 


‘The crux of the argument is contained in chapters xiii. and xiv., on 
the General Nature of Reality. 
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the knowledge of the thoroughly self-consistent, non-contra- 
dictory character of reality. Every reader of Mr. Bradley’s 
book knows how he goes on from this point to supply positive 
content to reality ; to give an outline sketch of the characters 
it must possess and the way in which it must possess them 
in order to maintain its thoroughly self-consistené character. 
It is, however, only the strictly formal aspect of the matter 
that I am at first concerned with. 

On this side we reach, I think, the heart of the matter by 
asking, in reference to the first quotation : Absolute for what ? 
Surely absolute for the process under consideration, that is 
absolute for thought. But the significance of this absolute 
for thought is, one may say, ‘ absolutely ’’ (since we are here 
confessedly in the realm just of thought) determined by the 
nature of thought itself. Now this nature has been already 
referred by considerations ‘‘ belonging irremovably to truth’s 
proper character,” to the world of appearance and of internal 
discrepancy. The further observation that a method, in- 
volving inherent self-contradiction, has a certain postulate 
involves, logically, the self-contradictory character of that 
postulate. It can only sum up the contradiction scattered 
through concrete thinkings. Accordingly the fact that 
thought as such has an absolute criterion is just one proof 
the more of thought’s zealous and unremitting activity 
in the cause of evolving mere ideality—disruption of mean- 
ing from existence. Yes, one may say, the criterion of 
thought is absolute—that is to say absolute or final for 
thought; but how can one imagine that this in any way 
alters the essential nature and value of thought? If know- 
ledge works by thought, and thought institutes appearance 
over against reality, any further fact about thought—such 
as a statement of its criterion—falls in its import wholly 
within these limits. It is comical to suppose that a special 
trait of thought can be employed to alter radically the funda- 
mental and essential nature of thought. The criterion of 
thought must be infected by the nature of thought, instead 
of being a redeeming angel which at a critical juncture can 
transform its fallen character. 

There really seems to be ground for supposing that the 
whole argument turns on an ambiguity in the use of the 
word “absolute”. Keeping strictly within the limits of 
the argument, it means nothing more than that thinking 
has a certain principle, a law of its own; that it has an 
appropriate mode of procedure which must not be violated. 
It means, in short, finally controlling for the thought-function. 
But Mr. Bradley immediately takes the word to mean 
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absolute in the sense of describing a reality which by its 
very nature is totally contradistinguished from appearance 
—that is to say, from the realm of thought. Upon the 
ambiguity of a word, the systematic indictment of intel- 
lectualism becomes the corner-stone of a systematically 
intellectualistic method of conceiving reality ! 

Mr. Bradley, it may be said, has recognised this difficulty 
and adequately disposed of it. He takes up, for example, 
this question: ‘“‘ Why is the theoretical to be superior to the 
practical end? I have never said that this is so, only here, 
that is in metaphysics, I must be allowed to reply, we are 
acting theoretically. . . . The theoretical standard within theory 
must surely be absolute” (p. 153. The italics again are mine; 
compare with the quotation this, from p. 485: ‘‘ Our attitude, 
however, in metaphysics must be theoretical’’. So, also, 
p. 154, ‘‘ Since metaphysics is mere theory and since theory 
from its nature must be made by the intellect, it is here the 
intellect alone which is to be satisfied ’’). Once more, very 
well; but if the incapacity of theory to reach anything 
beyond the realm of appearance has already been established, 
how does the supremacy of the theoretical standard within 
theory, prove anything more than that the standard of 
thought is infected with the same self-contradictory nature 
that troubles thought itself? The elaborate structure of 
absolute experience, perfect, unchanging, all-inclusive, is, 
from the logical point of view, simply another example of 
the appearance-character of knowledge products; it simply 
shows how far thought can go in the perpetuation of internal 
discrepancies. It is quite true, as Mr. Bradley says (p. 153), 
that if a man sits down to play the metaphysical game, he 
must abide by the rules of thinking; but if thinking be 
already, with respect to reality, an idle and futile game, 
simply abiding by the rules does not give additional value to 
its stakes. Grant the premises as to the character of thought, 
and the assertion of the final character of the theoretical 
standard within metaphysics—since metaphysics is a form of 
theory—is a warning against metaphysics. If the intellect 
involves self-contradiction, it is either impossible that it 
should be satisfied, or else self-contradiction is its satis- 
faction. 

The transition from the purely formal to the material side 
of the discussion is made by realising that while Mr. Bradley 
declares that the standard of consistency in itself is ‘“ but 
formal and abstract’’ (p. 144); that in itself it is ‘‘ mere 
theoretical consistency ’’ (p. 147), yet it is this “ theoretical 
consistency’ which “ guarantees that reality is a self-con- 
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sistent system” (p. 148). The gist of the argument is that 
since thought demands self-consistency, absolute reality must 
be something in which all the discrepancies, deficiencies, 
loose ends, etc., of actual experience are found built into 
perfect unity. The argument is from the formal consistency 
of thinking to the material consistency of all the constituents 
of reality.' 

Now if we remember the prior declarations that thought 
is and must be self-discrepant in its workings, we find a 
highly suggestive situation presented to us. Reality, in Mr. 
Bradley’s philosophy, appears twice over; it enacts different 
réles. On the one hand, it presents itself as an Absolute, 
ultimate reality, an eternal and all-inclusive experience ; on 
the other hand, it presents itself as ‘‘ouwr experience,” as 
something riddled with discrepancies, everywhere at odds 
with itself, or as Appearance. Recall that this Jekyl-Hyde 
conception of reality is the result of the attempt to define 
reality on the basis of a purely theoretical standard, ‘ the 
intellect alone,” and the situation seems made to order as an 
illustration of the theory of the self-contradictory character 
of thought, viz., the persistent alienating of existence and 
meaning in the very effort to unite them. What is reality in 
its absolute character except the meaning-function taken in 
toto, once for all? What is the appearance-character except 
the existence aspect taken in an equally wholesale way ? 

The intellectualism of Mr. Bradley’s philosophy is well 
represented in the statement that it is ‘‘ the theoretical 
standard which guarantees that reality is a self-consistent 
system” (p. 148). It is the use of a strictly theoretical 
criterion as a basis for ascribing in guaranteed fashion a 
certain character to reality which is the point at issue. 
But how can the fact that the criterion of thinking is con- 
sistency be employed to determine the nature of the 
consistency in question? Consistency in one sense, con- 
sistency of reasoning with itself, we know; but what is the 
nature of the consistency in reality to which this consistency 
refers? Thinking without doubt must be logical ; but does 
it follow from that that the reality about which one thinks, 
and about which one must think consistently if one is to 
think to any purpose, must itself be already logical? The 
pivot of the argument is, of course, the old ontological 
argument, stripped of all theological irrelevancies and 
reduced to its fighting weight as a metaphysical proposition. 


‘Tam relieved from dealing with this problem in itself by the thorough- 
ness with which it has already been considered in Mrnp by Prof. 
Sidgwick and Mr. Knox, see Nos. 53 and 54, N.S. 
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Those who question this basic principle of intellectualism in 
all its forms will, of course, question it here. They will urge 
instead of consistency in reality resting on the basis of 
consistency in the reasoning process that the latter derives 
its meaning from the material consistency at which it aims. 
They will say that the definition of the nature of the con- 
sistency which is the end of thinking and which prescribes 
its technique is to be reached from inquiry into such 
questions as these: What sort of an activity in the concrete 
is thinking ? what are the specific conditions which it has to 
fulfil? what is its use; its relevancy ; its purport in present 
concrete experiences? They will claim that to use the re- 
quirement of non-contradiction in thought as a basis for in- 
ferring the non-contradictory nature of reality, while the 
character of reality is then employed in order to make 
thought something more than merely formal, to give it a 
content of its own independent of other functions of life, is 
to offer us a begging of the question in lieu of its solution. 
The more it is insisted that the theoretical standard—consist- 
ency—is final within theory, the more germane and the 
more urgent is the question: What then in the concrete 
is theory ? and of what nature is the real consistency which 
is the test of its formal consistency ?! 

With all our heart, the standard of thinking is absolute 
(that is final) within thinking, but what is thinking? The 
standard of black-smithing must be absolute within black- 
smithing, but what is black-smithing? No prejudice pre- 
vents acknowledging that black-smithing is one practical 
activity existing as a distinct and relevant member of a 
larger system of such activities: that it is because men 
use horses to transport persons and goods that horses need 
to be shod; and that the ultimate criterion of black-smithing 
is producing a good shoe. In this case, it is easily seen that 
the ultimate character of the end for the operation is proper 
evidence that the operation itself is not ultimate, but relative 


‘This suggests that many of the stock arguments against pragmatism 
fail to take its contention seriously enough. They proceed from the 
assumption that it is an account of truth which leaves untouched current 
notions of the nature of intelligence and of intellectual statements, posi- 
tions, ideas, etc. But the essential point of pragmatism is that it bases its 
changed account of truth on a changed conception of the nature of intelli- 
gence, both as to its objective and its method. Now this different account 
of intelligence may be wrong, but controversy which leaves standing the 
conventionally current theories about thought and ideas and merely 
discusses ‘truth’ will not yo far. Since truth is the adequate fulfilment 
of the function of intelligence, it is clear the whole question turns on 
the nature of the latter. 
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and instrumental. Is there anything in the logic of the case 
which excludes analogous ideas holding good for the function 
of thinking and hence for its criterion, consistency? It may 
be that the contradictions which, according to Mr. Bradley, 
inhere in thought, do not belong to it in its proper character, 
taken in its real conuexions with other functions of experi- 
ence; but are found in it because it has been looked at 
wrongly ; because it has been made unreal by isolation. 

It is then the positive object of this paper to show the 
interpretation to be put upon the ideas of inconsistency, 
harmony, etc., with respect to thought, when this is not 
isolated, but taken in its nature, place and workings within 
experience. Since the difficulty of Mr. Bradley has turned 
out to be that thought can be made supreme only by isolating 
it, and that when isolated all its processes and results are 
found to be infected, tainted, with self-contradictions, it would 
seem, even on formal grounds, to be the part of wisdom to 
change the point of view, the underlying hypothesis, and to 
see what becomes of its work and of the criterion for the 
well doing of that work, when thought is regarded as service- 
able, and hence as organically linked with other modes of 
practice. 

Let us then start from another supposition. Let us 
assume that among real objects in their values and signifi- 
cances, real oppositions and incompatibilities exist ; that these 
conflicts are both troublesome in themselves, and the source 
of all manner of further difficulties—so much so that they 
may be suspected of being the source of all man’s woe, of 
all encroachment upon and destruction of value, of the good. 
Suppose that thinking is, not accidentally, but essentially 
a way, and the only way which proves adequate, of dealing 
with these predicaments—that, in short, being ‘‘in a hole,” 
in difficulties, is the fundamental ‘ predicament’ of intelli- 
gence. Suppose that effort is made in a brute way to 
remove these oppositions and to secure that arrangement 
of things which means satisfaction, fulfilment, happiness. 
This state of things would clearly mean harmony. Suppose, 
once more, the method of brute attack, of trying directly to 
force warrings into peace were to fail; and there were then 
effort to effect the transformation by an indirect method— 
by inquiry into the disordered state of affairs and by framing 
views, conceptions, of what the situation would be like if it 
were reduced to harmonious order. Finally, suppose that 
upon this basis a plan of action to be worked out, and that 
this plan when carried into overt effect succeeded infinitely 
better than the brute method of attack in bringing about the 
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desired consummation. Suppose again this indirection of 
activity is precisely what we mean by thinking. Would it 
not hold that harmony is the end and the test of thinking? 
that observations are pertinent and ideas correct just in so 
far as, overtly acted upon, they succeed in removing the 
undesirable, the inconsistent, and in securing fulfilment ? 

This conception of thinking and its test may not be valid ; 
that is not the point here at issue. The question is whether 
it is not a possible, reasonable alternative hypothesis concern- 
ing the nature, the criterion and correct precedure of thinking. 
Is there anything in the fact that consistency is a final 
criterion for thinking which renders self-contradictory such an 
interpretation of the meaning of consistency ? Until other- 
wise informed, one must insist that the fact that the criterion 
of thinking is consistency cannot be employed to validate one 
special definition of consistency and to rule out another 
special definition. 

But, it is said, the very process of thinking inakes a certain 
assumption regarding the nature of reality ; viz., that reality 
is self-consistent. This statement, to my mind, involves a 
subtle confusion of two different ideas. Thinking in the 
concrete is certainly an assumption regarding reality ; 
thinking in the concrete also assumes consistency as its own 
criterion. But why should the assumption regarding reality 
be other than that the specific realities with which thought 
is concerned are capable of receiving harmonisation? To say 
that thought must assume, in order to go on, that reality 
already possesses harmony is to say that thought must begin 
by contradicting its own direct data, and by assuming 
that its concrete aim is vain and illusory; it puts upon 
thought the onus of introducing discrepancies into reality in 
order just to give itself exercise in the gymnastic of removing 
them. The assumption which concrete thinking makes about 
reality is that reality in its achieved form is such that, 
through activity guided by thinking, it may acquire a certain 
_ character which it is excellent for it to possess; and may 
acquire it more liberally and effectively than by other 
methods, One might as well say that the blacksmith could 
not think to any effect concerning iron, without a Platonic 
archetypal horseshoe, laid up in the heavens. His thinking 
makes an assumption about present, given reality, to the 
effect that this piece of iron, through the exercise of intelli- 
gently directed activity, may be shaped into a satisfactory 
horseshoe. What stands out here is that the assumption 
Is practical: the assumption that a specific reality may take 
on in a specific way a specific needed value. Moreover, the 
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test of this assumption is practical, consisting in acting upon 
it to see if it will do what it pretends it can do, namely 
guide the activities to the required result. The assumption 
about reality is not something in addition to the idea, which 
an idea already in existence makes; the assumption about 
reality is the idea and this assumption is that reality may 
through certain activities secure its own harmonisation. — 
These remarks have a two-fold purpose. They are intended 
to show that the fact that consistency is a criterion of think- 
ing does not solve but poses the problem of its nature, and 
to suggest that recourse to the concrete facts of experience 
indicates that consistency is practical in nature.! 
7 As an illustration of the specific as distinct from the ‘at 
q large’ way of defining consistency, let us take the example 
of the man who wishes to deny the criterion of self-con- 
sistency in thinking. Is he refuted by pointing to the ‘ fact’ 
that eternal reality is eternally self-consistent ? Would not 
his obvious answer to such a mode of refutation be: ‘‘ What 
of it? What is the relevancy of that proposition to my pro- 
cedure in thinking here and now? Doubtless absolute 
reality may be a great number of things, possibly very 
sublime and precious things; but what I am concerned with 
is a particular job of thinking, and until you show me the 
intermediate terms which link that job to the asserted self- 
consistent character of absolute reality, I fail to see what 
difference this doubtless wholly amiable trait of reality has 
to do with what Iam here and now concerned with. You 
might as well quote any other irrelevant fact, such as the 
height of the Empress of China.” We take another tack in 
dealing with the man in question. We call his attention 
to his specific aim in the situation with reference to which 
he is thinking, and point out the conditions that have to be 
observed if that aim is to fulfil itself. We show that if he 
does not observe the conditions which his aim imposes his 
thinking will go on so wildly as to defeat itself. It is con- 


Mr. Bradley has very properly attacked the conception of ‘mere 
i practice’ or ‘‘the abstraction of activity and of function from the quality 
of its object ’ (Minp ‘‘ On Truth and Practice,” vol. xiii., p. 25). Very 
i properly, that is, if there be any one anywhere who entertains any such 
H notion of ‘‘ practice” and ‘‘ practical”. It appears, however, to be such 
i a thoroughly intellectualistic construction, such an obvious abstraction, 

that I cannot believe any empiricist has ever entertained it. As an 

indication of what I understand by the term ‘‘practical,” and as an in- 
1 dication also that I have not modified my views simply in order to meet 
criticisms, I may venture to quote from myself: ‘‘ By practical I mean 
only regulated change in experienced values” (Logical Conditions of a 
Scientific Treatment of Morality, p. 10). 
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sistency of means and end in the concrete activity that we 
appeal to. “Try on thinking,” we tell such a man, ‘“ ex- 
periment with it, taking pains sometimes to have your 
reasonings consistent with one another, while at other times 
you deliberately introduce inconsistencies; then see what 
you get in the two cases and how the result reached is 
related to your purpose in thinking.” We point out that 
since that purpose is always to harmonise the conflicting 
elements of some situation through their own reorganisation, 
that purpose will be defeated unless the steps of reasoning 
are kept consistent with one another. We do not appeal 
from the mere consistency of the reasoning process—the 
intellectual aspect of the matter—to an absolute self-con- 
sistent reality; but we appeal from the material character 
of the end to be reached to the character of the formal 
procedure necessary to accomplish it. 

Consider, for example, the nature of the collision, incom- 
patibility, etc., which, according to Mr. Bradley, supplies 
the immediate and empirical antecedent materials over 
against which thought gives us the conception of a com-. 
pletely harmonised reality. Mr. Bradley goes so far away 
from intellectualism as to put the following words into the 
mouth of the objector, and to accept their general import : 
‘All axioms, as a matter of fact, are practical . . . for none 
of them in the end can amount to more than the impulse to 
behave in a certain way. And they cannot express more 
than this impulse, together with the impossibility of satis- 
faction unless it is complied with” (p. 51). After accepting 
this (p. 152) he goes on to say: ‘‘ Take for example the law 
of avoiding contradiction. When two elements will not 
remain quietly together, but collide and struggle, we cannot 
rest satisfied with that state. Our impulse is to alter it and, 
on the theoretical side, to bring the content to such shape 
that the variety remains peaceably in one. And this inability 
to rest otherwise and this tendency to alter in a certain way 
and direction is, when reflected upon and made explicit, our 
axiom and our intellectual standard (p. 152; italics mine). 

Now as against this pragmatic statement (which, with the 
exception of one phrase to which I shall momentarily return, 
could hardly be bettered) Mr. Bradley has seemingly nothing 
to offer save that the intellect is ‘‘ a movement of a very special 
kind”. ‘ Thinking is an attempt to satisfy a special impulse, 
and the attempt implies an assumption about reality (p. 
153). And then comes the sentence which we have quoted 
above to the effect that all thinking involves the assumption 
of the standard of consistency which is absolute for it. 
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Granted that intellect is a special movement or mode of 
practice ; granted that we are not merely acting (are we ever 
merely acting?) but are ‘specially occupied and therefore 
subject to special conditions,” the problem remains what 
special kind of activity is thinking? what is its experienced 
differentia from other kinds? what is its commerce with 
them? When the problem is what special kind of an activity 
is thinking and of what nature is the consistency which is its 
criterion, somehow we do not get forward by being told 
that thinking is a special mode of practice and that its 
criterion is consistency. The unquestioned presupposition 
of Mr. Bradley is that thinking is such a wholly separate 
activity (the ‘intellect alone” which has to be satisfied), 
that to say it has autonomy is to say that it, and its 
criterion, have nothing to do with other activities; that it is 
‘independent,’ as to criterion, in a way which excludes inter- 
dependence in function and outcome. Unless the term 
“special” be interpreted in this sense, it is no more an 
‘answer to the contention that thinking is essentially a 
practical activity to say that it is a special mode of activity, 
than it would be to say that black-smithing is not an indus- 
trial activity because its end is the special one of making 
horseshoes. His underlying presupposition of the separate 
character of thought comes out in the passage last quoted. 
“Our impulse,” he says, ‘‘is to alter the conflicting situ- 
ation and, on the theoretical side, to bring its contents into 
peaceable unity.’’ If one substitutes for the word ‘‘ on” the 
word ‘‘ through,” one gets a conception of theory and of 
thinking, which does justice to the autonomy of the operation 
and yet so connects it with other activities as to give it a 
serious business, real purpose and concrete responsibility and 
hence testibility. From this point of view the theoretical 
activity is simply the form which certain practical activities 
take after colliding, as the most effective and fruitful way of 
securing their own harmonisation. The collision is not 
theoretical ; the issue in ‘‘ peaceable unity ” is not theoretical. 
But theory names the type of activity by which the trans- 
formation from war to peace is most amply and securely 
effected.’ 


1The same point comes out in Mr. Bradley’s treatment of the way in 
which the practical demand for the good or satisfaction is to be taken 
account of in a philosophical conception of the nature of reality. He 
admits that it comes in; but holds that this is not directly, but be- 
cause if left outside it indirectly introduces a feature of ‘‘ discontent” 
on the intellectual side (see p. 155). This, as an argument for the supre- 
macy of the isolated theoretical standard, loses all its force if we cease 
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What is the use of insisting that thought takes its logical 
departure from resting back on reality as already an eternal, 
all-inclusive harmony, when at the same time it has to be 
asserted that thinking takes its actual departure from the 
fact that elements in our experience collide and struggle 
with each other? Suppose that instead of starting from a 
purely theoretical presumption we start from the experienced 
facts, namely, their collision and struggle. How is this to 
be understood? Is it something purely objective in either a 
physical or a logical sense? If so, who are the ‘‘ we” who 
cannot rest satisfied with this state but endeavour to alter 
it? (‘ We cannot rest satisfied, ow impulse,” etc.) What 
has this ‘‘we” to do with the matter; how did it get 
implicated in a purely physical or intellectual collision ? 
And even if it were implicated, how could it successfully 
interfere so as to induce peace and rest? If the collision is 
objective, in the physical sense, can an ego take any part in 
the matter? If the collision is of logical contents, is the 
ego also to be logically interpreted? If so, how can an 
extraneous logical factor interfere to any advantage? And 
if it is not intellectual, and the intellectual is always, logically, 
merely independent, how can this “we” intervene save to 
the undoing of the logical ? 

It is perhaps suggestive of caricature to suppose that the 
intellectualist regards the collision in question as of a physical 
nature—something like the eruption of Vesuvius, the ex- 
plosion of a powder magazine on board ship, or the beating 
of hail-stones on a wheat-field. Yet the intellectualist’s 
aversion to all change—his insistence that the temporal and 
transitive are not metaphysically real; his assumption that 
“fleeting and untrue character is perpetually forced upon 
our notice by the hard fact of change” (p. 460) and that 
“the absolute has no history of its own, for nothing perfect, 
nothing genuinely real can move” (pp. 499-500), seem to 
bear out that supposition. If such be the case, theory, of 
course, cannot practically intervene ; it is condemned to the 
impotence of a merely theoretical intervention: that is, it 
can only proclaim the supreme reality of an Absolute Experi- 
ence which we can neither experience nor employ as a 
criterion of specific thoughts and beliefs. It can only indulge 
itself in a purely metaphysical theory of what reality would be 
if it were totally different from what it is, consoling itself for 


to conceive of the intellect as from the start an independent function, 
and realise that intellectual discontent is the practical conflict be- 
coming deliberately aware of itself and of its purport as the most effective 
means of its own rectification. 
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its impotency with the reflection that this totally different 
reality is eternal and absolute. 

If the collision be not objective in the physical sense, 
possibly it is such in the logical sense. But this alternative 
1s open to grave difficulties. How can logical contents as 
such collide? Not as truths, for it is the very nature of 
truths to be consistent with each other ; not as falsities, for 
recognised or detected falsities certainly do not collide, the 
fact that a certain thing is false being obviously consistent 
with the proposition that something else is true. Nor can 
falsities collide as unrecognised ; if they did, we should from 
the start be aware of all errors and mistakes, instead of only 
in retrospect. Just as the ‘collisions ” of physical things 
have significance for thought only as these things are so 
involved in a system of practical activities that their mal- 
adjustments mean disturbance and defeat of purpose, so 
theoretic collision is impossible save as the contents defined 
as logical lead to inconsistent and ambiguous responses. In 
short, on the face of the facts, the one intelligible theory 
about the struggles which induce theoretical activity is that 
they are practical ; disturbances in the activities which sus- 
tain a system of values, involving disruption and instability 
in the experiencing of those values.! 

Reference to the concrete situation also serves to explain 
the nature of the consistency in which is found the test 
of the validity of an idea. This consistency is the agreeing 
together of the exact or specific elements which in their 
collision with one another set the problem of thinking. As 
attained harmony, it is proof of the value of the idea; for it 
proves that the idea ‘knows what it is about,’ that it is ‘on 
to its job’. It is in no way a harmony at large or iiberhaupt, 
a miscellaneous altogetherness, but a harmonising of just 


1The difficulties usually brought against this view on the ground of 
‘science,’ have their source, I think, in the following conditions : (1) The 
objector puts himself at the standpoint of the final results of scientific 
inquiry, instead of calling up cases of the stress and strain of scientific 
procedure still in the throes of development ; (2) he overlooks the fact 
that every branch of science means highly specialised and refined modes 
of response, associated with specific types of value which the ‘ plain man’ 
does not entertain; (5) he overlooks the fact that these hi hly refined 
types of reaction mean a new sensitiveness, and hence increased awareness 
of disturbance, of menaced organisation, where the ‘plain man’ is aware 
only of stability—in short, that problems multiply with development of 
scientific aim and technique ; (4) he overlooks the fact that such highly 
specialised recognition of discrepancy on the basis of highly specialised 
modes of technical reaction have a final usufruct even for the plain man 
in making more secure, more fruitful, and, especially, more liberal and. 
free, his responses to the ordinary things of his experience. 
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the elements that is needed to be brought into agreement, a 
harmonising through the capacity of the idea to instigate 
and guide a mode of behaviour calculated to complete the 
incomplete. Strictly speaking, it is this reorganising capacity 
which is the criterion of the truth of the ideas. Since, how- 
ever, that faculty is demonstrated in the final harmony 
achieved, this last term may be fairly enough regarded as 
the criterion of the worth of an idea, provided we bear in 
mind just what we mean. 

I confess to being much at a loss to realise just what the 
intellectualist conceives to be the relation of truth to ideas on 
one side and to reality on the other. My difficulty occurs, 
I think, because they describe and define so little in 
analytical detail; in writing of truth they seem rather to be 
under a strong emotional influence—as if they were victims 
of an uncritical pragmatism—which leaves much of their 
thought to be guessed at. The implication of their dis- 
cussions assigns three distinct values to the term ‘‘ truth”. 
On the one hand, truth, is something which characterises 
ideas, theories, hypotheses, beliefs, judgments, propositions, 
assertions, etc.,—that is anything whatsoever so far as involv- 
ing intellectual statement. From this standpoint a criterion 
of truth means the test of the worth of the intellectual intent, 
import or claim of any intellectual statement as intellectual. 
This is an intelligible and to me the only intelligible sense 
of the term truth. In the second place, it seems to be 
assumed that a certain kind of reality is already, prior to, 
apart from ideas or meanings, truth, and that it is this Truth 
or Reality which is the criterion of that lower and more un- 
worthy kind of truth which can be possessed or aimed at 
by ideas. But we do not stop here. The conception that 
all truth must have a criterion haunts the intellectualist, 
so that the reality, which, as contrasted with ideas however 
valid, is taken to be The Truth (and the criterion of such 
truth as intellectual statements may aspire to) is treated as 
if it itself had to have support and warrant from some other 
Reality, lying back of it, which is its criterion. This, then, 
gives the third type of truth, The Absolute Truth. (Just why 
this process should not go on indefinitely is not clear, but 
the necessity of infinite regress may be emotionally pre- 
vented by always referring to this last type of truth as 
Absolute.) Now this scheme may be “ true,” but it is not 
self-explanatory nor even easily apprehensible. In just what 
sense, common, yet different, truth is (1) that to which ideas 
as ideas lay claim and yet is (2) Reality which as reality is 
the criterion of truth of ideas, and yet again is (3) a Reality 
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which completely annuls and transcends all reference to ideas, 
is not in the least clear to me: nor, till better informed, shall 
I believe it is clear to any one. 

In his more strictly logical discussions, Mr. Bradley sets 
out from the notion that truth refers to intellectual state- 
ments and positions as such. But The Truth soon becomes 
a sort of transcendent essence on its own account. The identi- 
fication of reality and truth on page 146 may be a mere casual 
phrase, but the distinction drawn between validity and ab- 
solute truth (p. 362), and the discussion of Degrees of Truth 
and Reality, involve assumptions of an identity of truth and 
reality. Truth in this sense turns out to be the criterion for 
the truth, the truth, that is, of ideas. But, again (p. 545), 
a distinction is made between ‘ Finite Truth,” that is a 
view of reality which would completely satisfy intelligence 
as such, and “ Absolute Truth” which is obtained only by 
passing beyond intelligence—only when intelligence is absorbed 
in some Absolute in which it loses its distinctive character. 

It would advance the state of discussion, I am sure, if 
there were more explicit statements regarding the relations 
of ‘‘true idea,” ‘‘truth,’ ‘‘the criterion of truth” and 
“‘yeality’ to one another. A more explicit exposition also 
of the view that is held concerning the relation of verification 
and truth could hardly fail to be of value. Not infrequently 
the intellectualist admits that the process of verification is 
experimental, consisting in setting on foot various activities 
which express the intent of the idea and confirm or refute it 
according to the changes effected. This seems to mean that 
truth is simply the tested or verified idea as such. But then 
a curious reservation is introduced ; the experimental process 
finds, it is said, that the idea is true, while the error of the 
pragmatist is to take the process by which truth is fownd as 
one by which it is made. The claim of ‘making truth’ is 
treated as blasphemy against the very notion of truth: such 
are the consequences of venturing to translate the Latin 
‘‘ verification” into the English ‘‘ making true”. 

If we face the bogie thus called up, it will be found that 
the horror is largely sentimental. Suppose we stick to the 
notion that truth is a character that defines an idea so far 
as it is tested through the action which carries to successful 
completion its own intent. In this case, to make an idea 
true is to modify and transform it until it can stand this 
test: until it can initiate a mode of response which in its 
issue realises its claim to be the intention and the method 
of harmonising the discrepancies of a given situation. The 
idea is remade by constant acting upon its meaning, and by 
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introducing into its content such characters as are indi- 
cated by any resulting failures to secure harmony. From 
this point of view verification and truth are two names for 
the same thing. We call it ‘‘ verification’? when we regard 
it as process; when the development of the idea is strung 
out and exposed to view in all that makes it true. We call 
it ‘‘ truth ’’ when we take it as product, as process telescoped 
and condensed. 

Suppose the idea to be an invention, say of the telephone. 
In this case, is not the verification of the idea as it stood in 
some one’s head and the construction of the device which 
carries out its intent one and the same? In this case, does 
the truth of the idea mean anything else than that the issue 
proves the idea can be carried into effect? There are certain 
intellectualists who are not of the absolutist type; who do 
not believe that all men’s aims, designs, projects, which have 
to do with action, whether industrial, social or moral in scope, 
have been from all eternity registered as already accomplished 
in reality. How do such persons dispose of this problem of 
the truth of practical ideas ? 

Is not the truth of such ideas wholly an affair of making 
them true by constructing, through appropriate behaviour, 
the condition of affairs which satisfies the requirement of the 
idea? If, in this case, truth means the effective capacity of 
the idea ‘to make good,’ what is there in the logic of the 
case to forbid the application of analogous considerations to 
any idea ? 

[ hear a noise in the street. It suggests as its meaning a 
street-car. To test this idea I go to the window and through 
listening and looking intently—the listening and the looking 
being modes of behaviour—organise into a single situation 
previously disconnected, yet hypothetically connected, ele- 
ments of existence and meaning. In this way an idea is 
made true; that which was proposition or hypothesis is no 
longer merely a propounding or a guess. If I had not 
reacted in a way appropriate to the idea it would have 
remained a mere idea; at most a candidate for truth which, 
unless acted upon upon the spot, would have always re- 
mained a theory. Now in such a case—where the end to be 
accomplished is the discovery of a certain order of facts— 
would the intellectualist claim that apart from the forming 
and entertaining of some idea, the category of truth has 
either existence or meaning? Will he claim that without 
an original practical uneasiness introducing a practical aim 
of inquiry there must have been, whether or no, an idea? 
Must the world for some purely intellectual reason be intel- 
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lectually viewed and characterised in every conceivable re- 
spect from every conceivable point of view? Could not that 
occurrence which I now identify as a noisy street-car have so 
far as pure intelligence is concerned retained its unidentified 
status of being mere physical alteration in a vast unidentified 
complex of matter-in-motion ? Was there any intellectual 
ground which compelled it to be identified as just this definite 
thing—namely, a noisy street-car? If so, why should it not 
also have to be characterised in countless millions of other 
ways ; for example, as to its distance from some crater in 
the moon, or its effect upon the circulation of my blood, 
or upon my irascible neighbour's temper, or its bearing upon 
the Monroe Doctrine? In short, do not intellectual posi- 
tions and statements mean a new and significant fact in the 
development of reality ? 

Excepting then where the situation itself suggests some 
aim or intent beyond itself as existence, is there ever an idea ? 
Is it just existence as existence which determines the further 
presence of ideas, or is it the occurrence and maintenance of 
an end transcending the already existent? And even if it be 
supposed that all existences in all their inconceivable com- 
plexity have to mirror themselves in ideas, what is truth? Is 
it reality apart from its ideational version? If so, what has 
truth to do with ideas and ideas with truth? Or if it isa 
property of ideas in relation to reality, is it their property so 
far as mirroring? Or does it belong to them with respect 
to changes they intend introducing into reality? Is not truth 
something to be achieved by an idea and something which 
can be achieved only through an activity which is neither a 
part of reality already existent nor a part of the idea con- 
ceived merely as intellectual ? 

It is perhaps dangerous to attempt to follow the inner 
workings of the processes by which truth is first identified 
with some superior type of Reality, and then this Truth is 
taken as the criterion of the truth of ideas; while all the 
time it is held that truth is something already possessed by 
ideas as purely intellectual. But there seems to be some 
ground for believing that this identification is due to a two- 
fold confusion, one having to do with idea, and the other 
with reality. As to the first point: After an idea is made 
true, we naturally say, in retrospect, ‘it was true all the 
time’. Now this truism is quite innocuous as a truism, 
being just a restatement of the fact that the idea has, as 
matter of fact, worked successfully. Butit may be regarded 
not as a truism but as furnishing some additional knowledge, 
as if it were, indeed, the dawning of a revelation regarding 
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truth. Then it is said that the idea worked or was verified 
because it was already inherently, just as idea, the truth, the 
pragmatist, so it is said, making the error of supposing that 
it is true because it works. If one remembers that what 
the experimentalist means is that the effective working of 
an idea and its truth are oneand the same thing—this work- 
ing being neither the cause nor the evidence of truth but its 
nature—it is hard to see the point of this statement. A 
man under peculiarly precarious circumstances has been 
rescued from drowning. A by-stander remarks that now he 
is a saved man. “Yes,” replies some one, ‘‘ but he was a 
saved man all the time, and the process of rescuing, while it 
gives evidence of that fact, does not constitute it.” Now 
even such a statement, as pure tautology, as characterising 
the entire process in terms of its issue, 1s objectionable only 
in the fact that, like all tautology, it seems to say something 
but does not. But if it were regarded as revealing the 
earlier condition of affairs, apart from the active process by 
which it was carried to a happy conclusion, such interpreta- 
tion would be monstrously false ; and would declare its falsity 
in the fact that, acted upon, the man would have been left 
to drown. In like fashion, to say, after the event, that a given 
idea was true all the time, is to lose sight of what makes 
an idea an idea, its hypothetical character; and thereby 
deliberately to transform it into brute dogma—something 
to which no canon of verification can ever be applied. The 
intellectualist almost always treats the pragmatic account as 
if it were, from the standpoint of the pragmatist as well as 
from his own, a denial of the reality of truth, while it is 
nothing but a statement of its nature. When the intel- 
lectualist realises this, he will, I hope, ask himself: What 
then on the pragmatic basis is meant by the proposition that 
an idea is true all the time? If the statement that an idea 
was true all the time has no meaning except that the idea 
was one which as matter of fact succeeded through action 
im achieving its intent, mere reiteration that the idea was 
true all the time or it would not have succeeded, does not 
take us far. The conception may be false, but it cannot be 
refuted by manipulation of phraseology.’ 


_ Such a statement as, for example, Mr. Bradley’s (Minp, vol. xiii, 

No. 51, N.S., p. 3, article on Truth and Practice) ‘‘The idea works . . . 
but is able to work because I have chosen the right idea” surely loses 
any argumentative force it may seem to have, when it is recalled that, 
upon the theory argued against, ability to work and rightness are one and 
the same thing. If the wording is changed to read ‘‘ The idea is able to 
work because I have chosen an idea which is able to work” the question- 
begging character of the implied criterion is evident. The change of 
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Such tautology is the argument by which the intellectualist 
persuades himself that truth is a character of ideas just as 
ideas—apart from the practical necessity they are under to 
issue in behaviour. On the other hand, there is the argu- 
ment by which reality is identified with truth; so that on 
the principle that two things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other, truth as idea and truth as 
reality are taken to be one and the same thing. Wherever 
there is an improved or tested idea, an idea which has made 
good, there is a concrete reality in the way of a completed or 
harmonised situation. The same activity which proves the 
idea constructs an inherently satisfied situation out of an 
inherently dissentient one,—for it is precisely the capacity 
of the idea as an aim and method of action to determine this 
transformation which is the criterion of its truth. Now 
unless all the elements in the situation are held steadily in 
view, the specific way in which the harmonised reality affords 
the criterion of truth (namely, through its function of being 
the last term of a process of active determination) is lost 
from sight; and the achieved reality in its merely existent 
character, apart from its practical or fulfilment character, is 
treated as The Truth. But when the reality is thus separ- 
ated from the process by which it is achieved, when it is 
taken just as given, it is neither truth nor a criterion of 
truth. It is a state of facts like any other. The achieved 
telephone is a criterion of the validity of a certain prior 
idea in so far as it is the fulfilment of activities which set 
forth the nature of that idea, but just as telephone, as a 
machine actually in existence, it is no more truth nor 
criterion of truth than is a crack in the wall or a cobble-stone 
on the street. 

The intervening term that mediates and completes the 
confusion of truth with ideas on one hand and reality on the 
other, is, I think, the fact that ideas after they have been 
tested in action are employed in the development and ground- 
ing of further ideas. There are cases in which an idea ceases 
to exist as idea as soon as it is made true; this is so as 
matter of fact and it is impossible to conceive any reason 
why it should not be so in point of theory. Such is the case, 
I take it, with a large part—possibly the major portion—of 
the ideas which mediate the smaller and transient crises of 
daily practice. I cannot imagine the situation in which the 
truth to which I have referred above—the verification of a 


phraseology also may suggest the crucial and pregnant question : How 
does any one know that an idea is able to work excepting by setting it at 
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certain idea about a certain noise—would ever function again 
as truth—save as I have given it this function in this paper 
by using it as a corroboration of the truth of a certain 
theory. Such ideas mostly cease, giving way to a matter-of- 
fact status: say, the perception of the noisy street-car. One 
at the time may say ‘‘ My idea regarding that noise was a 
true idea”; or one may not even go so far as that, he may 
just stop with the eventual perception. But the tested idea 
need never recur as a factor of proof in any other problem. 
Such, however, is conspicuously not the case with our 
scientific ideas. In its first value, the idea or hypothesis of 
gravitation entertained by Newton, stood, when verified, on 
exactly the same level as the hypothesis regarding the noise 
in the street. Theoretically, that case might have been so 
isolated that its truth character would disappear from thought 
as soon as a certain factual condition was ascertained. But 
practically quite the opposite has happened. The idea oper- 
ates in many other inquiries, and operates no longer as mere 
idea, but as proved idea. Such truths get an “eternal” 
status—one irrespective of application just now and here, 
because there are so many nows and heres in which they are 
useful. Just as to say an idea was true all the time is a way 
of saying in retrospect that it has come out in a certain fashion, 
so to say that an idea is ‘eternally true” is to indicate 
prospective modes of application which are indefinitely antici- 
pated. Its meaning, therefore is strictly pragmatic. It does 
not indicate a property inherent in the idea as intellectualised 
existence, but denotes a property of use and employment. 

I have gone from the very general considerations which 
occupied us in the earlier portions of this article to matters 
which relatively at least are specific, and which to some will 
doubtless seem irrelevant or trivial. I conclude then with a 
summary in the hope that it may bind together the earlier 
and the later parts of this paper. 

1. The condition which antecedes and provokes any par- 
ticular exercise of reflective knowing is always one of dis- 
crepancies, struggle, ‘‘ collision”. This condition is practical, 
for it involves the habits and interests of the organism, an 
agent. This does not mean that the struggle is merely 
personal, nor subjective, nor psychological. The agent or 
individual is one factor in the situation—not the situation 
something subsisting in the individual. The individual has 
to be identified in the situation, before any situation can 
be referred—-as in psychology—to the individual. But the 
discrepancy calls out and controls reflective knowing only 
as the fortunes of an agent are implicated in the crisis. 
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Certain elements stand out as obstacles, as interferences, 
as deficiencies—in short as unsatisfactory and as requir- 
ing something for their completion. Other elements stand 
out as wanted—as required, as a satisfaction which does 
not exist. This clash, an accompaniment of all desire, 
between the given and the wanted, between the present and 
the absent, is at once the root and the type of that peculiar 
paradoxical relation between existence and meaning which 
Bradley insists upon as the essence of judgment. Taken on 
its own merits it is not irrational—a proof that we are 
dealing with mere appearance not with genuine reality; 
but it 1s non-rational—an evidence that we are dealing with 
a practical reality. 

2. The intellectual or reflective and logical is a statement 
of this conflict: an attempt to describe and define it. It is, 
as it were, the practical clash held off at arm’s length for 
inspection and investigation. In this way brute blind re- 
action against the unsatisfactoriness of the situation is 
suspended. It is turned into the channel of observing, of 
inferring, of reasoning, or defining means and end. It is 
this change in the quality of activity, from directly overt, to 
indirect, or inquiring with view to stating, which constitutes 
the specific nature of reflective practice to which Mr. Bradley 
calls attention. The discovery of the nature of the conflict 
supplies materials for the fact or existence side of the judg- 
ment. The conception or projection of the nature of the 
object in which the conflict would be terminated furnishes 
the material for the meaning side of the judgment. It is 
ideal because anticipatory, just as the subject side is ex- 
istential, because reminiscent or recording. Hence the two 
are necessarily both distinguished from and yet referred to 
each other: only through location of a problem can a solu- 
tion be conceived ; only in reference to the intent of finding 
a solution can the elements of the problem be selected and 
interpreted. In origin and in destiny, this correlative de- 


_termination of existence and meaning is tentative and ex- 


perimental. The aim of the subject of the judgment is not 
to include all possible reality, but to select those elements of 
reality which are useful in locating the source and nature of 
the difficulty in hand. The aim of the predicate is not to 
bunch all possible meaning and refer it in one final act 
indiscriminately to all existence, but to state the standpoint 
and method from which the difficulty of the particular situa- 


tion may most effectively be dealt with. The selection of 


what is relevant to the characterisation of the problem and 
the projection of the method of dealing with it are theoretic, 
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hypothetic, intellectual :—that is, they are tentative ways of 
viewing the matter for the sake of guiding, economising and 
freeing the activities through which it may really be dealt 
with. 

3. The criterion of the worth of the idea is thus the 
capacity of the idea (as a definition of the end or outcome 
sought in a way likely to be serviceable as a method) to operate 
in fulfilling the object for the sake of which it was projected. 
Capacity of operation in this fashion is the test, measure, or 
criterion of truth. Hence the criterion is practical in the 
most overt sense of that term. We may, if we choose, 
regard the reality in which the idea terminates through its use 
in guiding action, as the criterion ; but if we do so choose, it 
is at our peril that we forget that this reality serves as crite- 
rion in its capacity of fulfilment of plan through relevant 
response, and not as sheer objectively present reality. 

4. Difticulties overlap; problems recur which resemble 
each other in the kind of resource they seem to demand for 
solution. Various modes of activity with their respective 
ends, going on at some time more or less independently, get 
organised into single comprehensive systems of behaviour. 
The solution of one problem is found to create difficulties 
elsewhere ; or the truth which is made in the solution of one 
problem is found to afford an effective method of dealing 
with questions arising apparently from unallied sources. 
Thus certain tested ideas in performing a constant or re- 
current function secure a certain permanent status. The 
prospective use of such truths, the satisfaction which we 
anticipate in their employ, the assurance of control which 
we feel in their possession, becomes relatively much more 
important than the circumstances under which they were 
first made true. In becoming permanent resources, such 
tested ideas get a generalised energy of position. They are 
truths in general, truths ‘‘ in themselves” or in the abstract, 
truths to which positive value is assigned on their own 
account. Such truths are the ‘‘ eternal truths” of current 
discussion. They naturally and properly add to their in- 
tellectual and to their practical worth a certain esthetic 
quality. They are interesting to contemplate, and their 
contemplation arouses emotions of admiration and reverence. 
To make these emotions the basis of assigning peculiar 
inherent sanctity to them, apart from their warrant in use, 
1s simply to give way to that mood which in primitive man 
1s the cause of attributing magical efficacy to physical things. 
Histhetically such truths are more than instrumentalities. 
But to ignore both the instrumental and the esthetic 
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aspect, and to ascribe values which are due to an instru- 
mental and esthetic character, to some interior and a priori 
constitution of truth is to make fetishes of them. 

We must not exaggerate the permanence and stability of 
such truths with respect to their recurring and prospective 
use. It is only relatively speaking that they are unchanging. 
When applied to new cases, as resources for coping with new 
difficulties, the oldest of truths are to some extent remade. 
Indeed it is only through such application and such remak- 
ing that truths retain their freshness and vitality. Otherwise 
they are relegated to faint reminiscences of an antique 
tradition. Even the truth that two and two make four has 
gained a new meaning, has had its truth in some degree: 
remade, in the development of the modern theory of number. 
If we put ourselves in the attitude of a scientific inquirer 
in asking what is the meaning of truth per se, there spring 
up before us those ideas which are actively employed in the 
mastery of new fields, in the organisation of new materials. 
This is the essential difference between truth and dogma; 
between the living and the dead and decaying. Above all, 
it is in the region of moral truth that this stands out. Moral 
truths which are not recreated in application to the urgencies. 
of the passing hour, no matter how true in the place and 
time of their origin, are pernicious and misleading, i.c., false. 
And it is perhaps through emphasising this fact, embodied in 
one form or another in every system of morals and in every 
religion of moral import, that one most readily realises the 
real character of truth. 
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Il.—THE NATURE OF INCOMPATIBILITY. 
By LeEsuie J. WALKER. 


THE Ontological Argument for the existence of God as stated 
by Leibnitz, differs in an important respect from all previous 
statements of it: it is based upon the nature of incompati- 
bility. ‘We have the idea of God,’ Anselm had said, ‘as a 
Being comprising in Himself all perfections ; therefore, since 
existence is a perfection and without it God would not com- 
prise all perfections, He must exist.’ ‘This our idea of God 
as comprising in Himself all perfections, is clear and distinct,’ 
said Descartes, ‘hence, since clearness and distinctness is 
the criterion of objective validity, God exists.’ The con- 
clusiveness of these arguments as they stood Leibnitz de- 
nied, while at the same time readily granting that he had an 
idea of God such as his predecessors had described, and also 
that this idea, if not self-contradictory, must be objectively 
valid, since it included as one of its notes ‘ necessary exist- 
ence’. He urged, however, that an essential step in the 
argument had been omitted. His illustrious predecessors had 
neglected to prove that the attributes of God were compatible. 
If God is possible, He certainly exists; but is He possible ? 
“The Ontological Argument is not a paralogism, but an 
imperfect demonstration, which presupposes something that 
it is still necessary to prove to give the argument mathemati- 
cal evidence ; namely, it is tacitly supposed that this idea of 
the all-great and all-perfect Being is possible, and implies no 
contradiction.” ! 

This presupposition Leibnitz set himself to prove. He 
begins by defining what he understands by a Being who has 
all perfections simpliciter, and then gives his proof of the 
compatibility of all simple and positive perfections. ‘TI call 
a perfection every simple quality that is positive and absolute 
and expresses without any limits whatever it does express. 
Now, since such a quality is simple, it is also irresolvable or 
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indefinable, for otherwise it will either not be one simple 
quality, but an aggregate of several, or, if it is one, it will be 
circumscribed by limits and will therefore be conceived by a 
negation of further progress, contrary to the hypothesis, for 
it is assumed to be purely positive. Hence it is not difficult 
to show that all perfections are compatible inter se, or can be 
in the same subject. For let there be such a proposition as 
A and B are incompatible 

(understanding by A and B two such simple forms or perfec- 
tions—the same holds if several are assumed at once), it is 
obvious that it cannot be proved without a resolution of one 
or both of the terms A and B; for otherwise their nature 
would not enter into the reasoning, and the incompatibility 
of any other things could be shown just as well as theirs. 
But by hypothesis they are irresolvable. Therefore this 
proposition cannot be proved concerning them.” ! 

Thus incompatibility, according to Leibnitz, holds only 
between positive and negative terms (between A and not-A), 
or between a positive idea (A) and some complex idea involv- 
ing the negation of the first (B resolvable into B’ and not-A). 
For we have no immediate and necessary judgment of in- 
compatibility, or, as Leibnitz puts it, ‘ the incompatibility of 
A and B is not true per se,’ and consequently can be shown 
only by a process of reasoning. This reasoning, however, 
cannot be synthetic, since the synthesis of two or more ideas 
will not reveal their incompatibility unless they have first 
been analysed ; hence, it must be analytic. But simple ideas 
cannot be analysed, and so ‘cannot enter into the reasoning’. 
All simple and positive ideas, therefore, must be compatible. 

This proof of the compatibility of all simple perfections is 
based upon the theory that incompatibility can always be 
reduced to contradiction. Mr. Russell, on the other hand, 
while conceding that positive and negative ideas are neces- 
sarily incompatible, thinks that there may also be incom- 
patibility between positive ideas. ‘‘ Thus a self-contradictory 
idea, if it be not a mere negative, such as a non-existent 
existent, must always involve a synthetic relation of incom- 
patibility between two simple notions. The impossible idea 
in Leibnitz’s sense, presupposes the idea which 1s impossible 
on account of some synthetic proposition ; and conversely, 
the possible complex idea is possible on account of a synthetic 
proposition asserting the compatibility of its simple constitu- 


u 


ents.”’ ? 


' The Philosophy of Leibnitz, Russell, p. 287 (G vii., 261). 
2 Ibid., p. 21. 
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In Mr. Russell’s opinion, therefore, simple ideas are not 
always compatible or ‘ reconcilable among themselves’. Con- 
sequently the legitimacy of their combination in complex 
ideas will depend upon ‘ synthetic relations of compatibility 
and incompatibility’. Thus in definition there is always 
presupposed ‘‘the synthetic proposition that the simple con- 
stituents are compatible”; while, on the other hand, but for 
“synthetic relations of incompatibility no negative proposi- 
tion would occur”’.! With neither of these statements can I 
agree. It seems to me that there is no such thing as a rela- 
tion of incompatibility between simple ideas, and that nega- 
tion presupposes, not incompatibility, but limitation. And 
one way of establishing this opinion in regard to the nature 
of simple ideas will be to remove all foundation for these 
synthetic relations of incompatibility, by showing that all 
incompatibility can be reduced to contradiction, and this is the 
thesis which I shall endeavour to prove. 

The points, therefore, which I wish to make, are as 
follows: (1) That of compatibility we have immediate know- 
ledge through the analysis of the various complex wholes 
presented to consciousness ; (2) that negation presupposes 
individual objects which differ from one another, and that 
the negative judgment is primarily our way of expressing 
the fact that a quality belonging to one object does not de 
facto belong to another ; (3) that belief in positive incompati- 
bility is based upon repeated experiences of qualities which 
never coexist in the same object, and is thus at first empirical 
in nature; (4) but that an examination of these qualities 
which de facto are never found together in the same object, 
reveals the further fact that they are mutually contradictory 
and so necessarily incompatible. 

In the first place, then, the function of the intellect is to 
apprehend the nature of reality—to reproduce in the indi- 
vidual consciousness more or less completely and more or 
less adequately the universe of which it is a part. The 
human intellect, however, is incapable of apprehending in a 
single act the universe as a whole. It has perforce to build 
up its knowledge, beginning with the individual. The indi- 
vidual is itself complex, indeed; but at first it is presented 
as a whole, a unity, a ‘thing’. By outline, movement, 
unity of action, we easily distinguish it from the background, 
and gradually by comparing it with other things we learn to. 
analyse it into its qualities or attributes. ‘‘ Not only must 
each object present itself to us integrally before it shells off 
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into its qualities, but the whole scene around us must dis- 
engage for us object after object from its still background by 
emergence and change; and even our self-detachment from 
the world over against us must wait for the start of collision 
between the force we issue and that we receive. To confine 
ourselves to the simplest case: when a red ivory ball, seen 
for the first time, has been withdrawn, it will leave a mental 
representation of itself, in which all that it simultaneously 
gave us will indistinguishably coexist. Let a white ball 
succeed to it; now, and not before, will an attribute detach 
itself, and the colour by force of contrast, be shaken into the 
foreground.””? 

Thus, by analysis, we learn that different qualities do in fact 
belong to the same object, and from this may legitimately 
infer—what is already implicitly recognised—that they can 
belong to the same object, or, in other words, that they 
are compatible. A posse ad esse valet illatio. Knowledge of 
compatibility thus presupposes nothing beyond the mental 
analysis of a concrete whole into its differentiating parts or 
qualities.” 

Our knowledge of incompatibility stands on a different 
footing. Inference from the actual to the possible is valid 
a fortiori; but we cannot infer that what is not actual is 
impossible. And incompatibility is the impossibility of co- 
existence in the same object. Hence the mere absence of 
co-existence is strictly no proof of incompatibility. 

Before discussing, however, the nature of that incompati- 
bility which we believe to hold between certain positive 
qualities, it will be well to treat of the incompatibility of 
contradictories, since this in our theory is the fundamental 
form of incompatibility. Our belief in the incompatibility 
of contradictories is expressed in the Principle of Contradic- 
tion. How, therefore, and when, we may ask, does belief in 
this principle arise? Is it due to an immediate and necessary 
judgment? Or is it—like the ordinary man’s belief in the 
incompatibility of positive qualities—based merely upon 
experience ? 

Let us return for a moment to Dr. Martineau’s example of 
the white and red balls. Suppose that these balls are placed 
before us side by side, or, better still, that they are moving 
slowly in opposite directions. We shall now distinguish not 
merely two colours, but two objects, the one white and the 
other red. Suppose, further, that some one removes the balls, 


1 Martineau, Essays Phil. and Theol., vol. i., p. 271-2. 
2 Of. F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 569. “As a fact and 
given we have in feeling diversity and unity in one whole.” 
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and then places one in our hand without letting us see it. 
Something perhaps suggests that it is the white one, and 
prompts us to form the judgment : ‘ This is the white object’. 
But, when we look, we find that it is the red one that has 
been given to us. Another judgment will now take the place 
of the one at first suggested, and we shall say, ‘This is not 
the white object, but the red one’. 

In some way such as this, and at a very early stage in the 
child’s mental development, I conceive that the negative 
judgment arises. The negative judgment is essentially one 
in which a suggested predicate is rejected.! It is doubtless 
true, as Mr. Bradley says, that in negation the idea denied 
“in every case qualifies an alternative more or less distinct ; 
and hence nowhere floats absolutely’’.2 For instance, if we 
assert that ‘a square circle does not exist,’ ‘existence’ is 
certainly a possible predicate of reality ; and so is ‘ possibility’ 
if we change the form of our proposition and say that ‘a 
square circle is impossible’. But the essential characteristic 
of the negative judgment is its rejection of a suggested predi- 
cate. And this rejection is possible only because objects are 
limited, and have not the predicates which are suggested as 
belonging to them. 

The negative judgment, moreover, always involves an 
implicit recognition of the Principle of Contradiction. Nega- 
tion would be meaningless if this were not the case. When 
we say ‘This object is not white’ we imply that the corre- 
sponding affirmative must be false. The law that contradic- 
tories are incompatible is essential to the intelligent use of 
negation, Thus even a child, when it forms a negative 
judgment, may be said implicitly to recognise the validity of 
this fundamental principle of thought. For, though the child 
would probably not understand an explicit formulation, since 
this would presuppose considerable development in its powers 
of abstraction, yet it can hardly be said in no sense to under- 
stand a principle which it actually uses and without which its 
judgments would be meaningless. 

Whether, then, we say that ‘the same thing cannot at the 
same time be and not be’, or that ‘ affirmation and denial are 


’Plato’s statement in the ‘Sophistes’ that, when we speak of not- 
being, “we speak not of something opposed to being, but only different ” 
would seem to identify negation with ‘otherness’. And it is true in one 
sense that “the not-beautiful is the contrast of being with being,” since the 
not-beautiful has a positive implication. But the primary and essential 
meaning of the not-beautiful is the negation of beauty. Negation may 
involve otherness, but the two ideas are not identical. 

5. Bradley, ‘On Floating Ideas and the Imaginary,’ Mvp, N.S., 60, 
p. 449. 
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incompatible,’ the law of thought thus formulated has all the 
marks of a self-evident truth. In either form it compels our 
assent; it is involved in one of the fundamental forms of 
thought—the negative judgment, and unless it were valid 
thought would be impossible ; also its contradictory is incon- 
ceivable. Moreover, apart altogether from the question as to 
whether origin affects validity, i in as much as the Principle 
of Contradiction is involved, and in fact used, in the very 
first negative judgment that we make—and even this judg- 
ment must mean something—it would hardly seem to be the 
result of experiment, as Mr. Schiller asserts, or of experience, 
as Mr. Husik would put it. Indeed, both the Pragmatist and 
Empirical account of its origin appear to me to be due to an 
ignoratio elenchi. Mr. Schiller tells us that ‘‘ the Principle of 
Contradiction may be taken as simply the negative side of 
that of Identity ;”' and the Principle of Identity is under- 
stood by him to affirm ‘‘ the persistence of Identity through 
change ” ;* so that the Pragmatist formulation of the Principle 
of Contradiction must be somewhat as follows: ‘“ A thing 
must be capable of excluding whatever threatens (the per- 
sistence of) its identity (through change)”’.* But this is 
certainly not the Principle which we claim as an axiom or 
self-evident truth. The axiomatic and traditional Principle 
of Contradiction says nothing at all about persistence or 
change. It restricts itself to one and the same moment of 
time. It is quite probable that belief in the persistence of 
objects through change is due to experience and experiment, 
but this belief is a very different thing from our belief that an 
object cannot at the same time and in the same sense be and 
not be. 

Nor is Mr. Husik’s attack on the axiomatic nature of the 
Principle any more to the point. For, convinced that it is 
learnt by experience, he prefers to enunciate it in his own 
way, viz.: “A thing cannot have at the same time what 
experience finds it cannot have at the same time”.‘ To the 
principle as thus enunciated, I am disposed to object in the 
first place, that experience alone is incapable of finding what 
an object can or cannot have at the same time. Experience, 
in the sense in which Mr. Husik appears to be using the word, 
can tell us what things do or do not have at the same time, 
but questions as to possibility or impossibility are of a higher 
order than mere experience. In the second place, granted 
that belief in incompatibility does arise whenever two or more 

1¢ Axioms as Postulates,’ Personal Idealism, p. 106. 


2 Ibid., p.98.  *Ibid., p. 106. 
4¢ Aristotle and the Principle of Contradiction,’ Minp, N.S., 58, p. 215. 
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qualities are found never to co-exist, yet this incompatibility 
is between positive qualities, while the Principle of Contra- 
diction asserts incompatibility between affirmation and denial, 
or between the positive idea ‘being’ and its corresponding 
negative ‘not-being’. A certain amount of experience is 
doubtless wanted before we recognise that white objects can- 
not at the same time be red; but we recognise that the state- 
ment ‘This is not X’ means precisely the opposite of the 
statement ‘This is X’ and the consequent incompatibility of 
the two statements, contemporaneously with the first intelli- 
gent use of negation. 

The principle of contradiction is based, therefore, on the 
nature of affirmation and denial, and would thus seem to 
belong primarily to the logical order. But this does not 
make it merely subjective, for it is also based upon certain 
facts of the objective order. Negation itself presupposes 
that objects are limited, one having or being what another 
has not or is not; for, otherwise, there would be nothing to 
deny. Negation, in fact, would be impossible unless (1) there 
were relatively independent objects (or at least qualities), 
each having a certain determinate nature of its own; and 
unless (2) these objects differed from one another; and (3) 
it were possible to get to know their respective natures. 
Since then the principle of contradiction presupposes Nega- 
tion, it presupposes indirectly these objective facts, and so is 
capable of an objective or ontological interpretation. Yet, 
though the statement that ‘the same thing cannot at same 
time be and not be’ has meaning, it is really only the 
objectification of the principle that it is impossible intelli- 
gently to affirm and at the same time to deny. Such terms 
as ‘not-being,’ ‘nothing, ‘unreal,’ ‘impossible,’ are not 
true concepts; for, in abstraction from their positive corre- 
latives, they have no meaning. They signify merely the 
negation of the corresponding positive terms objectified. It 
is only in exceptional cases that we use them as subjects of 
intelligible propositions, and when used as predicates, they 
constitute in reality a negative judgment. 

It will be interesting, if we may digress for a moment from 
the problem before us, to compare the principle of Con- 
tradiction with the so-called Principle of Identity. As tradi- 
tionally enunciated, the Principle of Identity states that 
‘Whatever is, is’. But how this enunciation is to be de- 
fended against the charge of tautology—if taken, as the 
words naturally imply, in the objective sense—I have never 
been able to see. Moreover, as this Principle claims to be 
a Law of Thought, it should, as a ‘Law, state a relation 
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between different things, and, as a ‘ Law of Thought,’ be ex- 
pressed in logical terms. If, on the other hand, we interpret 
the principle to mean that ‘Everything has a determinate 
nature,’ or, that there is such a thing as ‘Identity in Differ- 
ence,”! this again is hardly a law of thought; nor is it any 
longer the complement of the Principle of Contradiction, as 
it purports to be; for the latter is a necessary law, or a law 
stating a necessary connection between things, whereas the 
Principle of Identity, if such be its meaning, is merely 
‘positive’. Again, if we say that “it is possible to make 
judgments that have a meaning and are true,”* though we 
have now a statement about a process of thought, yet, again, 
the law, so stated, is little more than descriptive, and seems 
to belong to the psychological, rather than to the logical 
order; for, unlike the Principle of Contradiction and all 
other logical laws, it has no normative application as a guid- 
ing principle of cognitive operations. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the Principle of Identity has no claim to be 
regarded as a logical principle at all, nor indeed as a law in 
the same sense that the Principle of Contradiction is a law, 
unless we take it merely as another way of expressing the 
Principle of Contradiction itself, viz., that what objectively 
is, cannot be treated in thought as if it were not. 

So far we have discussed only one kind of necessary in- 
compatibility, that which holds between affirmation and 
denial. But there are other kinds. Many positive qualities 
never co-exist in the same object; and repeated experience 
of this fact generates in us the belief they are incompatible. 
Is this incompatibility a mere fact, or is it a necessity? 
Must we, in the case of these positive qualities, be content 
with mere empirical knowledge, or can we go further and 
attempt to explain their apparent incompatibility? Con- 
tradiction undoubtedly involves incompatibility ; is it equally 
true to say that incompatibility involves contradiction ? 

That incompatibility does involve contradiction, and is 
therefore a necessity and not a mere fact is what we have to 
prove, if we are to establish Leibnitz’ assertion that simple 
ideas are never incompatible; for his a priori proof, as it 
stands, is hardly convincing. And I think that it can be 
proved, for it can be shown in many cases that of incom- 
patible qualities one is implicitly the negation of the others, 
and hence of necessity cannot belong to the same object. 

Aristotle treats incompatibility under the name of ‘ Op- 
position,’ and it will be convenient, in further discussing its 


1 Bosanquet, Logic, vol. po 208, p, 207. 
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nature, to use his classification. ‘Things are said to be 
opposed to one another in four ways; as Relatives, as Con- 
traries, as Privation and Possession, and as Affirmation and 
Denial. For example, the double and the half are opposed 
as Relatives; bad and good as Contraries; blindness and 
sight as Privation and Possession ; ‘ He is sitting’ and ‘ He 
is not sitting’ as Affirmation and Denial.’’! 

The opposition which exists between Affirmation and 
Denial is expressed in the Principle of Contradiction, and of 
this we have already treated. It may, as we have seen, and 
as Aristotle himself points out, be taken in an objective as 
well as in a purely logical sense. Not only is ‘ He is sitting’ 
opposed to ‘ He is not sitting,’ but the objects to which the 

redicates ‘sitting’ and ‘not-sitting’ refer, are also opposed.” 

Of the four kinds of Opposition, we are told in the Meta- 
physics that Contradiction is the ‘ first’—a term which from 
the context evidently means the most fundamental, or that 
on which the other forms are based.’ The passage is thus 
commented on by Aquinas: “ Of these four kinds of opposi- 
tion the first is contradiction. And the reason is this, that 
contradiction is involved in all the others as something more 
fundamental (priws) and more simple. For it is impossible 
that opposites of any kind should exist together in the same 
object, and this is due to the fact that one opposite by its 
very nature implies the negation of the other.” 4 

That the second kind of opposition can be reduced to the 
first requires little proof. ‘‘ For privation means either the 
complete incapacity to possess (a certain attribute), or the 
non-possession of an attribute which a thing is naturally 
fitted to possess, the one being complete privation, the other 
privation that is in some way limited.”° In fact, privation 
m general is defined as ‘ negatio in aliquo subjecto’. Where- 
fore the opposition of privation and possession is, as Aristotle 
says, a kind of contradiction. 

The reduction of contraries to contradiction, on the other 


"héyerar b€ erepov érépw avtixeicOat Terpaxas, i) ws Ta Mpds TL, ws Ta 
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Categories, ec. 10. 
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hand, is by no means so simple a matter, since contraries 
admit of a mean, whereas contradiction does not. The diffi- 
culty is, however, only apparent and will admit a satisfactory 
explanation. In the first place, it is always possible to find 
some larger class to which a given pair of contraries belongs. 
Contraries, in other words, are of the same genus, and in it 
they are ‘maxime distantia’ Siadépew). “ For, 
since things that differ may differ to a greater or less extent, 
there will always be a greatest difference and this I call 
Contrariety.’’' Contraries thus constitute the two extreme 
differentiz of a given genus, between which there may be 
many ‘means’.” 

In the second place, the differentize of a genus may be 
regarded as giving fuller meaning or fuller reality to the 
genus which they differentiate, inasmuch as they enlarge or 
perfect the generic notion by the addition of other notes. 
One of the extreme differentiz or contraries will thus give to 
the genus its highest or final perfection; for instance, the 
genus animal reaches its highest perfection in the human 
organism. Taking, then, this perfection as an ideal standard, 
we may arrange the other differenti in a scale according to 
the degree in which they approach this ideal.* We shall thus 
have a maximum and a minimum, the maximum being the 
ideal perfection itself, and the minimum the limiting case 
where there is a natural aptitude in regard to the perfection 
in question, but no proximate disposition or approach towards 
its realisation. These maxima and minima are the contraries, 
and are said to constitute the first differences of the genus, 
because we may consider the ‘means’ as arising from their 
combination in various proportions. 

Hence, we may regard a differentia in two ways, either as 
a specific difference which gives a certain determination or 
form to the genus and so constitutes the species; or as a 
mere stage in a process which has for its end the realisation 
of a certain ideal perfection. It is in this second sense that 
the extreme differentiz are contrary to one another. For 
‘the contrariety existing between the differenti of a genus 


1There is one exception: ‘corruptible’ and ‘incorruptible’ are con- 
traries, but do not fall under any of the ‘summa genera’ or categories 
mentioned by Aristotle. They are said ‘per se dividere ens’; and so, 
like the categories themselves, they are not predicable univocally of ens. 
That they are mutually contradictory, however, is evident from their 
form. Cf. Metaph. ix. (x.), ¢. 10. 


Tbid., 4. 
3 This ‘ideal ’ perfection according to Aristotle and Aquinas seems to 


have been regarded as the greatest actual perfection, so that for him 
contraries constitute the greatest actual difference. 
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is considered according to the common principle upon which 
contrariety is based, namely, excellence and defect'. Thus 
contrariety involves intensive quantity. And this applies not 
only to the extremes but also to the ‘means’. In fact, any 
pair of differenti may be regarded as contraries relative to 
those differentize which lie between them. Every differentia, 
then, has a certain intensive quantity which will depend 
upon the degree in which it realises the ideal perfection of 
the maxima differentia. And it is on account of this intensive 
quantity that the incompatibility of positive qualities arises. 

Here for the third time, therefore, we come across that 
fundamental characteristic of individual objects which we 
found to be presupposed by the possibility of negation and of 
contradiction, viz. limitation. This limitation may be either 
qualitative or quantitative ; but in a sense all limitation in- 
volves quantity. An object may be limited in that it has 
certain qualities whereas others are absent, and it may also 
be limited in that it has these qualities only in a certain de- 
gree ; both of which cases imply quantity, though in a dif- 
ferent way. Moreover, our knowledge of objects includes 
the knowledge of their limitations. We do not study things 
in isolation; we compare them; and so learn that their 
qualities are limited both in number and degree; and this 
hmitation is implied in the definition which we may give 
of them. 

Thus all definition has a negative as well as a positive 
aspect. We mean by a man, a cow, a newspaper, a triangle, 
objects having (1) certain qualities, and not others; and (2) 
a certain degree of these qualities, and no more. Now, either 
an object has a certain quality or it has not. If, then, by 
calling it a cow we affirm certain qualities of it, and by call- 
ing it a horse we implicitly deny them, we have contradicted 
ourselves. Again, either an object has or it has not a certain 
determinate degree of some perfection. If, then, red implies 
one degree of this perfection and blue another, red and blue 
are mutually contradictory and for this reason incompatible ; 
since by predicating one degree of a perfection we implicitly 
deny any other. It is only between contraries as contraries 
that there is a mean, in as much as it is possible that an 
object may have neither the maximum nor the minimum of 
the quality in question. But, in so far as it has a certain 
degree of that quality, it cannot have at the same time any 
other degree. In other words, when we have determined the 
degree of perfection which an object has in the genus to 


' Aquinas, Comment. in Arist. Physics. lib. v., lect. 3. 
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which it belongs, to assign to it any other differentia of that 
same genus would involve contradiction. The same thing 
can belong to one species only. Hence, all the differentia of 
a genus are necessarily incompatible, and this incompatibility 
is based on the Principle of Contradiction. ; 

It remains to confirm this law by a few examples before 
passing on to a brief consideration of the fourth kind of in- 
compatibility, that between relatives. Positive incompati- 
bility is found to hold chiefly between the sensible quali- 
ties of objects. Hot and cold, hard and soft, rough and 
smooth, we infer from sense-experience to be incompatible. 
Each of these pairs of opposites, moreover, belongs to the 
same genus, and between them there are means, so that they 
are contraries. Thus, temperature, hardness, and roughness, 
vary in intensive quantity and admit of degree. Again, tem- 
perature is due to molecular movements varying in length; 
hardness to resistance varying in intensity ; roughness and 
smoothness to the spatial arrangement of the resisting points, 
which may be at a greater or less distance from one another 
on a given surface. Hence the incompatibility of different 
degrees of heat and coldness, roughness ana smoothness, 
hardness and softness, respectively, is explained by the fact 
that each pair of contraries and the means lying between 
them involve different intensive quantities of the same funda- 
mental property or quality. Thus, their incompatibility is 
based upon contradiction ; and this conclusion, inferred first 
of all from perceptual data, is confirmed by our knowledge 
of the objective nature of the qualities perceived. 

The incompatibility of tastes and odours would seem to be 
due to a similar cause; for we find contrast, compensation 
and degree in sweetness, saltness, acidity, bitterness, as well 
as in various smells. As, however, there is no satisfactory 
classification in smells, and even in taste it is impossible as 
yet to arrange the four primary taste-qualities in pairs so as 
to form a scale, the incompatibility which they evince cannot 
actually be reduced to contradiction ; though from the data 
above-mentioned, the inference as to the nature of their 
incompatibility is at least probable. 

In treating of colours we are on surer ground. In spite of 
the fact that introspective data present many difficulties, and 
have given rise to several different theories, yet even our 
present knowledge, imperfect as it is, affords a striking con- 
firmation of the theory we have been advancing. In the first 
place, there are complementary colours and their mixtures, 
giving us graduated series; red through white to green, 
yellow through white to blue, white through grey to black. 
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Then there is the spectrum, where the positive colour qualities 
arrange themselves in a scale according to their refractive 
indices. Finally, there is the undulatory theory of light, 
which reduces colours to different rates of vibration and 
different lengths of ether waves, as in the case of heat. 
All this is so much evidence pointing to the conclusion that 
different colours are but different intensive quantities of some 
fundamental quality or mode of motion. True, the subjective 
data and the physical theory are not yet completely co- 
ordinated, but both show at any rate this, that colour involves 
quantity or degree—a fact which in itself is sufficient to prove 
that contradiction is the basis of the incompatibility of colours. 

I might add indefinitely to the examples I have chosen, for 
if contraries are the first specific differences of a genus, there 
will be as many pairs of contraries as there are genera, and 
in each case the incompatibility of two or more attributes will 
result. But the principle involved and the method of reducing 
the incompatibility to contradiction will be the same. Let 
us proceed, then, to consider relative opposition. 

“Things which are relatively opposed are said to be what 
they are on account of their being opposites, or on account of 
their being in some way different from one another” ;! in 
other words, it is precisely on account of the relation holding 
between them that they get their respective names. Thus, 
aman is said to be a ‘father’ in reference to something other 
than himself, and on account of a certain relation other than 
that of identity, holding between himself and that other thing, 
his ‘son’. The same may be said of the correlative ‘son,’ 
and similarly for other pairs of relatives, e.g., the ‘double’ 
and the ‘half.’ Since, then, “things that are relatively 
opposed are said to be what they are in reference to other 
things, or on account of their relation to other things,” * 
the incompatibility of relatives is only a special case of the 
incompatibility of relations in general. 

How does this incompatibility of relations arise? Things 
are said to be related in virtue of their attributes; thus, one 
book is ‘like’ another in virtue of its colour, or its binding, 
and ‘smaller’ than another in virtue of its extensive quantity 
or size. These attributes, moreover, on account of which the 
relation is predicated, are not considered in isolation, but in 
comparison with an attribute of some other thing. A relation 
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is essentially a pos tu cxéous, a reference of one thing to 
another, and the relation is predicated or said to exist in virtue 
of certain attributes belonging respectively to the two things. 
The attributes on account of which the relation is predicated 
are, therefore, essential to the relation. Change either of them 
and you change the relation, which depends for its existence 
upon their being what they are. And conversely for a new 
relation to be predicable or for a given relation to change, the 
terms must change. 

Let us suppose now, that two different relations are pre- 
dicated as holding simultaneously between two objects. If 
the attributes in virtue of which these relations are predicated, 
and in virtue of which they differ, are incompatible, the 
relations also will be incompatible. Incompatibility of rela- 
tions thus arises from incompatibility of attributes. But the 
incompatibility of attributes is due, as we have seen, to some 
kind of quantitive incompatibility, and so is reducible to con- 
tradiction. Hence the incompatibility of relations and of 
relatives is also reducible to contradiction. 

Thus, for material things to occupy different places, or to 
be of different sizes and shapes at the same time, is impossible, 
because in each case extrinsic or intrinsic space-relations are 
involved ; and space-relations imply quantity, since they imply 
that given points in the object in question are at certain 
definite distances from an indefinite number of other points 
within or without the object, distance being measured by 
extensive quantity. Again, to say that ‘A is the father of B,’ 
and at the same time ‘the son of B,’ is implicitly a contra- 
diction, as may be shown in several ways. For instance, 
both A and B are individuals occupying a determinate place in 
the time-series and in the natural order. This time-series 
may be represented by a line, part of which corresponds to 
the life of A and part to the life of B; the line, moreover, 
being such that, at any point X, it will be divided into two 
parts, antecedents and non-antecedents (or consequents). 
Now, the assertion that‘ A is the father of B,’ fixes the point 
X, and determines A (in virtue of part of his life at any rate) 
as an antecedent, and B as not an antecedent, and, in this 
sense, the opposite or contradictory of A; and the statement 
that ‘B is the father of A,’ or ‘A the son of B,’ would reverse 
the respective positions of A and B in this time-series. B 
would now be an antecedent, and A not an antecedent; 
which is evidently a contradiction of what was involved in 
the previous statement that ‘A was the father of B’. 

We have now discussed under the four headings suggested 
by Aristotle, the various kinds of incompatibility of which 
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we have experience. Two of these, afflrmation and denial, 
possession and privation, are obviously contradictory in nature. 
Our belief in the other two, the incompatibility of contraries 
and of their means, and of relatives, on the other hand, is 
based primarily on the fact that such attributes and relations 
never co-exist. And though from non-co-existence we cannot 
legitimately infer incompatibility, it would appear, never- 
theless, that this quasi-instinctive belief of mankind is not 
fallacious. For, while positive qualities, and the relations 
which depend upon them, are not incompatible in so far as 
they are positive, yet, since they are limited both in number 
and degree, and limitation always has a negative implication, 
this incompatibility does of necessity arise. Incompatibility 
thus involves and can be reduced to contradiction. 

The theory of incompatibility upon which Leibnitz bases 
his Ontological Argument would, therefore, seem to be valid. 
Between positive qualities as such, incompatibility cannot 
exist. Positive and simple attributes, unless they are ‘ cir- 
cumscribed by limits,” and so in a sense negative as well as 
positive, are always compatible. ‘‘ Ea quae non sunt opposita, 
possunt simul existere in eodem.””! 

But, having granted the validity of this theory, are we 
forced to accept the Ontological Argument itself as valid ? 
Whatever our ultimate decision may be, there are several 
objections which demand consideration. I shall deal with 
them under three heads. In the first place, it is often said 
that the Ontological Argument involves an illicit transition 
from the ideal to the actual order; secondly, it may be ob- 
jected that existence is not a predicate; and, thirdly, it may 
be urged that we have all along been dealing with ‘created ’ 
perfections, and that we cannot infer from the compatibility 
of these to the compatibility of the attributes of God—and 
= is the only objection which seems to me to be of any real 
orce, 

1. In regard to the alleged illicit transition from the ideal 
to the actual, it would seem that although in general ‘a 
posse ad esse non valet illatio,’ this dictum does not apply to 
the case of God. If we define God as the ‘ Necessary Being,’ 
there can be no question of an illicit transition ; for the con- 
cept of what is possible (can be), and at the same time is 
necessary (cannot not be) must be objectively valid, otherwise 
the concept would be contradictory. But, suppose we define 
God as an Infinite Being, or a Being who comprises in Him- 
self all simple perfections in an infinite degree, is the infer- 


1 Aquinas, Comment. in Metuph., lib. x., lect. 10. 
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ence ‘a posse ad esse’ equally valid? Does Infinity imply 
Necessary Existence ? Leibnitz speaks of God indifferently 
as an Infinite Being and as a Necessary Being; and the two 
terms are really equivalents. For an Infinite Being cannot 
receive His existence from anything else, since His infinity 
excludes the possibility of anything else existing indepen- 
dently of Him. In other words, whatever else exists must be 
wholly dependent upon Him for its existence, and so cannot 
give Him existence. An Infinite Being, therefore, must 
exist ‘a se,’ of itself ; that is, its existence must proceed from 
itself and be necessarily involved in its other attributes, which 
are such that it cannot not exist. Hence, if God is possible, 
He exists. But, in proving the possibility of God, we must 
not forget that the existence which we predicate of Him, is 
Necessary Existence or Self-sufficiency, and the possibility of 
this must be shown. The question as to how far we have 
proved the possibility of God in this sense, I shall discuss 
under the third objection. 

2. Mr. Russell admits that on the analytic theory of neces- 
sary judgments, Leibnitz’ argument proves that God, as 
defined by Leibnitz, is possible. But he objects to the Onto- 
logical Argument itself, which is involved in saying that, 
since existence is a perfection, God exists. ‘‘ This,” he says, 
‘depends upon regarding existence as a predicate, which 
Leibnitz does,” . . . whereas ‘‘ he ought to have arrived at 
Kant’s position that existence is not a predicate, and that 
God’s non-existence cannot be self-contradictory.”’ ! 

Personally I must admit that the Kantian argument re- 
garding existence as a predicate does not convince me. I see 
no objection to admitting that ‘‘a hundred thalers which I 
merely imagine,” are not ‘‘ exactly like a hundred thalers: 
which really exist”. For, to predicate existence of them, 
though it does not change their essential nature, yet makes a 
real difference in the idea which I form of them. ‘ Existence’ 
has meaning. ‘ Existing things’ are not the same as ‘ things 
in the abstract’; they have a power of affecting me and my 
consciousness in a way which is impossible to things that do 
not exist. Consequently the addition of the idea of ‘ exist- 
ence’ to the idea of ‘thalers’ gives the latter a meaning 
which they had not before. My idea of ‘existing thalers’ 
and my idea of ‘thalers in the abstract’ are not exactly 
alike. 

3. Since, then, existence has meaning, and since we do not 
actually predicate it intelligently, I am disposed to admit 


1The Philosophy of Leibnitz, Russell, p. 174-5. 
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that it is a predicate. But, on the other hand, existence, 
when predicated of God, is predicated in a different way to 
that in which it is predicated of anything else. Of God, we 
predicate ‘Necessary Existence,’ while of other things we 
predicate only ‘ contingent existence’. And the two kinds of 
existence, or the two ways of predicating existence are only 
analogous ; i.¢., we cannot in the strict sense of the words 
make existence a genus of which ‘ necessary’ and ‘ contin- 
gent’ are the differentiz. 

Now, all that our argument as to the nature of Incompati- 
bility has proved, is that ‘contingent existence’ is compatible 
with simple attributes such as we know them in rerum natura : 
or, granting that it is possible to regard existence in abstrac- 
tion from its necessity or its contingency—that ‘ existence in 
the abstract’ is compatible with such attributes. But this is 
insufficient for the purpose of the Ontological Argument. 
God is essentially a Necessary Being, and upon this depends 
the validity of the major: ‘If God is possible, He exists’. 
Hence, to prove that God is possible, we must show how 
existence is implied in His other attributes, or—to put the 
same thing in another wavy—we must prove that Necessary 
Existence 1s compatible with these attributes: for it makes 
all the difference to the validity of our argument whether the 
existence we predicate is necessary or not. 

This our theory of incompatibility certainly does not prove. 
Moreover, another difficulty of a similar kind suggests itself. 
We have been dealing throughout with beings that are both 
contingent and limited, and have shown that, when their 
attributes are incompatible, they involve contradiction; and 
hence we have inferred that simple and positive attributes as 
such cannot be incompatible. But are the simple qualities 
which we have examined, at all comparable with the attri- 
butes of God? At best the. comparison is only that of 
analogy. And though the proof may hold in regard to all 
simple natures as such, and although simple natures as such 
are not limited in degree, yet the analogy weakens the argu- 
ment when it is applied to attributes predicated of God.! 
Again, the attributes with which we have been dealing are of 


‘The assertion of analogy does not mean that there is no similarity 
between contingent perfections and the attributes of God, or that the 
former are not truly manifestations of the latter. But the attributes of 
God are not separable in kind ; they are all involved in His Deity; so 
that contingent perfections, such as goodness and wisdom, are not pre- 
dicable of God in the same sense that they are predicable of creatures, 
but only in an analogous sense. Yet it is nevertheless true that “by an 
accumulation of such analogous predications we approximate towards 
the ever unattainable comprehension of Deity ”. 
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the physical order, and, even granting that we may legiti- 
mately infer the nature of incompatibility, so demonstrated, 
to be universal, yet it will be by no means an easy task to 
show that moral attributes, such, for instance, as Justice and 
Mercy, are not mutually contradictory. And further, granted 
that Justice is the truest Mercy, and that other moral attri- 
i butes are similarly compatible, we have still to show that 
L the predication of these attributes is not a contradiction of 
} the Unity of God. How is the synthesis of all these attri- 
butes in one Being possible ? We cannot say. The theory 
f of Incompatibility that we have been advocating, does little 
more than show that the compatibility of God’s attributes 
cannot be disproved. It is sufficient merely to throw the 
onus probandi on an opponent. 

Thus Leibnitz’ view of the nature of incompatibility does 
not seem to complete the Ontological Argument. It supplies 
an obvious deficiency, but there is still something further 
required, a step in the process of reasoning which has not 
yet been proved, and which it would seem to be impossible 
to prove without infringing upon the province of other argu- 
ments. At the same time it will be admitted, I think, that 
the famous proof of the Existence of God, when supported 
by this theory of Incompatibility, if not conclusive, is at least 
a strong presumptive argument well deserving attention and 
having distinct religious value as a motive to belief. We 
cannot, indeed, show a priori any necessary connection be- 
tween God’s attributes, yet the fact that even among con- 
tingent existents, their ‘qualities are not, as in Bacon’s 
view, put together as ingredients are inserted to constitute a 
dish, but are different aspects of one and the same central ar- 
rangement,’’' would seem to point to a necessary connexion 
and to mutual implication. 

There are also other versions of the Ontological Argument 
besides that of Anselm, Descartes, and Leibnitz. Nicholas 
de Cusa, for instance, urges that, unless the concept we 
form of Infinite Being is objectively valid, all knowledge and 
all science is meaningless. For, ‘all things seek the same 
which is something absolute”. The modern argument based 
on the ideals of which we are conscious and on the need 
which we feel of their ultimate satisfaction, is similar, Ex- 
pressed in this form as a postulate for which we seek verifi- 
cation, the argument has much more force, especially in the 
philosophical atmosphere of the present day ; for, unless these 
ideals are realised somewhere, our nature and needs are 
without meaning and without purpose. 


Venn, Empirical Loyic, p. 82. 
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To these and indeed to all proofs of the existence of God, 
this theory of Incompatibility is, I take it, of value. For, to 
many minds, the suspicion that the simple and infinite attri- 
butes under which God is conceived may be incompatible, 
suggests that our conception of Him, so far from being real, 
is impossible; and that hence, all arguments advanced to. 
prove His existence are worthless ; while the synthetic theory 
advocated by Mr. Russell, contains an implicit difficulty in 
regard to the Unity of God; since, if I have understood Him 
aright, it involves a fundamental Duality, two systems of 
being or beings specifically and essentially incompatible, and 
of which there cannot possibly be a single common Ground. 
If, on the other hand, we grant that incompatibility is due 
to contradiction, and that contradiction presupposes negation, 
and negation objects limited in nature, objections against 
attributes that are not limited in nature but infinite, cannot 
be urged on the ground of any incompatibility, such as we 
can conceive. This view is, I think, in harmony with that 
of modern Hegelians, though I have considered it from the 
Realist rather than from the Idealist standpoint. Mr. 
Bradley tells us that there are ‘no native contraries’ or 
incompatibles. ‘Things are contrary (incompatible) when, 
being diverse, they strive to be united in one point which in 
itself does not admit of internal diversity.”' He adds, how- 
ever, that ‘‘ conjunction and contradiction in short is but our 
defect, our one-sidedness, and our abstraction, and it is 
appearance and not Reality”. Here I must beg to differ. 
Of the nature of conjunction and Compatibility, of the 
problem as to how different qualities can belong to the same 
object, I have said nothing; but, in my view, though there 
are no native incompatibles, vet incompatibility and contra- 
diction are both founded in Reality, viz., in the reality of 
limited objects, dependent on God, but relatively independent 
of one another. 


1 Bradley, Appearonce and Reality, p. 572. 


III—THE SUBCONSCIOUS FACTORS OF MEN- 
TAL PROCESS CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
TO THOUGHT (II.).! 


By A. M. Bopkin. 


13. WE may now pass to speak of the more complex forms 
of the reflective consciousness, especially of the inferential 
connexion as recognised by thought ; and shall consider this 
in relation to the subconscious organisation of sense-material, 
and the influence exerted by factors below the thought-level. 
It will be necessary to consider somewhat fully the essential 
character of inference just as we analysed that of judgment 
in order to discriminate clearly what is involved in the lifting 
of subconscious factors to these higher levels of conscious- 
ness. In perception the mind is constantly forming judg- 
ments which appear as simple and immediate, mere assertions 
of what is given in sense: e.g., judgments of position and 
form, recognition of physical objects. Psychological analysis 
readily shows that the determinants of such judgments are 
complex, consisting of different sensational elements, each 
with its acquired influence upon organic, including cerebral, 
activity. 

Interesting as it undoubtedly is to trace within sentient 
processes forms parallel with those of the higher self-conscious 
intellect, yet there seems some danger of confusion in apply- 
ing the name of inference, or reasoning, to such experiences 
as those considered. By inference it is perhaps better to 
understand exclusively a form of thought or judgment which 
has attained to a certain degree of complexity ; namely, to 
the recognition of a distinction and a special relation among 
the contents which it asserts of reality. Not merely the 
unconscious extension of a datum in accordance with past 
experience, but some conscious distinction of datum and 
result, or ground and consequent, with apprehension of their 
connexion is to be regarded as essential to inference.” Thus 
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in respect of perception we may inquire, Are the sensations 
experienced actually regarded by the percipient as the sign 
of a predicated content which goes beyond them? With the 
majority of our perceptual judgments this appears not to be 
the case. Predication is immediate, the sensations received 
are not thought of at all in distinction from their enlargement 
and interpretation. There is, however, a process of reflective 
perception which may be rightly regarded as inference, in 
which we proceed to interpret a given appearance, as it 
were tentatively, distinguishing our datum from our inter- 
pretation and regarding the former as the ground of the 
latter. In this case if the given sensations cannot be further 
characterised, but are simply brought under the idea of a 
sign, i.e., thought of as compelling to a certain predication, 
we may be said to have inference whose grounds are sub- 
conscious. For example, we hear a sound and interpret it 
doubtfully as the sound of a particular bell, or catch a 
glimpse of a retreating figure and ‘think we recognise’ a 
friend ; but seek in vain to justify our judgment by singling 
out the characteristic peculiarity in the clang of the bell or in 
the appearance of the pedestrian that operates in suggesting 
and maintaining the complete idea of the individual object. 
There is an inferential judgment we may fairly say, since we 
assert mediately of Reality, interposing as a link the fact 
of our sensational experience, but we are unable to fill out 
and perfect this link or middle term of inference by assigning 
to it a definite character. As in the case of the interrogative 
attitude that may precede the simple judgment of identifica- 
tion, considered above, we have a form of thought applied 
into which the matter of perception is hardly yet to be 
compelled. 

Sensational elements are mingled with elements mentally 
supplied, and form with these a complex product, which is 
however dealt with by thought, identified, related, named, 
only as a whole. Judgments thus complexly determined, or 
even organic adaptations taking place apart from judgment, 
have sometimes been spoken of as unconscious inferences, on 
the ground of the underlying resemblance which analysis 
exhibits between these and processes of undoubted inference. 
In both cases, as Dr. Binet says,’ the mind passes beyond 
actual experience by suggestion ; the present is supplemented 
and dealt with in accordance with past experience. The 
same point is urged by Mr. Spencer when he refers to the 
number of attributes not given in sense which are implicitly 
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asserted in recognition, or in the application of a name, 
and speaks of these as inferred, ‘‘ represented in an act of 
reason 

14. It is important to consider how largely the apprehen- 
sion of the conditional or inferential relation is probably 
dependent upon social activities and especially upon the use 
of language. We need not perhaps go so far as to deny 
that any form of such apprehension could be attained by a 
solitary mind in its dealings with Nature. Throughout 
animal life, however little socially organised, we can doubtless 
observe, as Stout has said, the practical operation of the 
Category of Causality. The animal learns to adapt its 
conduct to certain connexions in Nature. It acquires habits 
of acceptance or rejection of certain means according to their 
proved efficacy ; and in the feelings of elation, confidence, 
disappointment, hesitancy which probably attend its efforts, 
we may venture to recognise the analogue of such apprehen- 
sion as we possess of the causal or conditional relation. 
When, however, we pass beyond causality as a category of 
immediate perception and action to consider it in the form in 
which it is presented to our thought, we find that the reference 
to universal experience is a most essential element within 
it. In the recognition of causation certain conditions are 
thought as entailing a certain consequence whenever and 
wherever found, and the extended Reality of which the 
relation is thus predicated is fundamentally a social construc- 
tion. The order which we recognise within it, the connexions 
which bind together its parts, are objective at least in the 
sense of being, as Lotze says, the same for all thinking beings 
and independent of them (Logic, § 3). No doubt this does 
not express the entire character of such connexions as the 
mind recognises to be objectively real. If we distinguish, as 
Lotze does, between the truly causal relation and the mere 
logical coherence which may serve to guide us in inference,’ 
then we are probably justified in claiming for the former 
as the mind apprehends it something more than the mere 
validity, the possibility of agreement among thinkers in other 
times and places, which seems all that is implied in the 
latter. Of the idea of causation the germ and central point 
must probably be looked for as Dr. Ward urges* in the 
mind's feeling of its own activity. Such activity as the 
mind experiences in itself when physical changes follow felt 
impulse, is unreflectively attributed to things in their relation 

1 Psycholoyy, § 310. 


“Stout, Manual, bk. iii., div. ii, ch. i. * Logic, § 62. 
4 Article “Psychology,” Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th ed., vol. xx., p. 82- 
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to one another. In this way a fuller reality is apprehended 
as pertaining to the causal nexus than could be constituted 
by the mere fact of agreement among different thinkers. 
Nevertheless as the organisation of experience proceeds, and 
the conditional or inferential relation is extended beyond 
those cases where immediate analogy with human action can 
be felt by the clearer-sighted intelligence, it would appear that 
the importance of social recognition as the test of objective 
connexion must be ever increasing. The great need for men 
in their common labours is to find signs fit to be generally 
trusted, laws of the sequence of phenomena on which all 
alike may depend in the regulation of their undertakings. 

Prof. Royce has urged this view concerning the apprehen- 
sion of causal connexion. The conception as we now 
possess it bears the marks, he maintains, of its social origin. 
The explanation of the physical world is, and has always 
been, a social affair. It was in the progress of such social 
undertakings as commerce and industrial art that men 
learned to define and to describe in exact terms processes 
and products, and to view them as “ subject to law precisely 
in so far as they are also matters of tradition, of agreement, 
of social community ”’.! 

If we turn from historical to what we know of individual 
development within a modern community we find an even 
more obvious importance attaching to social influences in the 
attainment of the idea of causal connexion. The child 
learns what relations hold in Reality for him only in learning 
what holds also for others. Imitating their actions and 
guided by their utterances he both verifies the fact that 
their truth is true for him and finds out what that truth is. 
He uses his individual experience ‘mainly to decipher and 
verify the ready-made scheme of knowledge that is given 

. en bloc with the words of [the] mother-tongue”.* So 
soon as he begins to feel himself in any sense a discoverer 
he feels the need of imposing his discoveries upon others 
and of finding his truths confirmed by them.* 

15. It is by taking account of the social character of man’s 
knowledge in its whole structure and development that we 
best realise the importance of language for thought. Only 
as the individual mind is enabled through language ‘to 
transcend its own limits and share the minds of others” 4 


™Minp, vol. vi., p. 382. 
*Croom Robertson, Philosophical Remains, p. 68. 
°Cf. Baldwin, Social Interpretations, bk. i. ch. iii., § ii, ‘The Child’s 
Tnventions ’. 
*Dr. Ward’s article ‘ Psychology,’ p. 75. 
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does it become possible for a true system of knowledge to be 
constructed—a system which, when once it begins to be 
realised in however fragmentary a form, the individual may 
apply to the thoughtful guidance of his activities, and which, 
in applying, he may further thoughtfully extend and elaborate. 
It has already been considered, in an earlier part of the pre- 
sent discussion, how the “‘ given” becomes an object of ‘‘ clear 
consciousness” in judgment by being brought under an idea 
fixed by a name, thus receiving a place within the system 
of common knowledge. Such a ‘qualitative’ or descriptive 
judgment does not, however, in itself represent a typically 
complete act of thought. It must be conceived as normally 
made for the sake of some further consequence—some value 
which it will have in the guidance of action, immediate or 
remote. The problem has also been touched upon of the 
psychological character of action as proceeding apart from 
the supervision of thought. Such action presents us with a 
fundamental type of mental process, more primitive and 
wider-reaching than the type with which we make acquaint- 
ance in considering the structure of judgment. The sensory 
stimulus setting in motion mental tendencies, acquired 
through past individual experience or inherited—tendencies 
which are unconceived, unreflected upon, but accompanied by 
possibly vivid feeling—gives us the type of mental process 
throughout the wide ranges of life where we have no reason 
to suppose thought and knowledge proper to exist. In 
inference, which may be regarded as the complete act of 
thought, we find united both these types already discussed. 
There is reference of an immediate experience to the concep- 
tual system and again, this act of reference, like the process 
of instinctive action, is of the nature of a practical response, 
subservient to the ends of life and feeling. It is for the sake 
of these ends that the social experience stored through the 
help of language in the form of communicable principles is 
brought to bear upon the particular presentation. The concept 
with which the mind meets the new presentation is a centre 
of relations, a meeting point of various ideal links that bind it 
to other elements within the common system of knowledge. 
With all these relations the particular experience is potenti- 
ally invested when once brought under its appropriate name 
or concept, while the special interest of the moment will 
determine which of them shall be brought out in prominent 
realisation. We have considered how in the acquisition of 
ractical skill consequences come to be attached, as it were 
[ the organism, to certain experiences which need be 
neither named nor conceived; but for the mind that has 
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attained to conception and language it becomes possible 
to attach consequences which the individual organism could 


never in its private dealing with nature have learnt—to. 


apply principles of connexion established and tested far 
beyond the range of any single experience. Thus, thought 
or reasoning may be looked upon as the distinctive mode 
by which the socialised intellect in possession of organised 
systems of knowledge “adapts itself to its environment,” 
plans and directs reaction. It is the performance upon a 
higher level of the same function performed ‘subconsciously’ 
by the animal intelligence when movement is prompted or 
modified by feeling. Of explicit deductive reasoning—the 
application of universal principles to particular experience— 
we see the analogue at the level of feeling in the arousing 
and bringing into action of instinctive tendencies, while in 
the gradual establishment and modification of such tendencies 
by sense-experience we see the process corresponding to the 
‘inductive’ movement of thought in which particular experi- 
ences are brought to bear upon some portion of the common 
knowledge, establishing, modifying or suggesting. 

16. This then we recognise as the character of explicit 
inference: the definite bringing of the particular experience 
into touch with general knowledge embodied in universal 
principles fixed by language: the whole being for the sake of 
some practical end or purpose in dealing with concrete Reality. 
But it is our special design at the present to consider those 
processes which lie intermediate between simple sentience, 
or feeling as unstirred by thought, and the process of thought 
in its clear explicit form. Of such partially subconscious 
acts of inference we frequently have experience. A pro- 
position is put forward which we recognise as a conclusion, 
feeling that it both requires, and is capable of, justification 
according to commonly accepted principles, or by means of 
assignable experiences such as might be socially verified ; and 
yet we may be quite unable at the time to indicate such justi- 
fymg grounds. Reference has been already made to the 
case in which an inference of this kind whose grounds remain 
obscure for thought arises from a simple perceptive judgment, 
where doubt or conflict intervenes. It is, however, only in 
rather special cases when the possibility of illusion is brought 
home to the mind that perceptual judgment is felt to require 
justification. More typical examples of inference with sub- 
conscious grounds are found where the predicate assigned is 
manifestly not given in the sense-experience of the moment, 
and frequently the subject to which the predicate is referred 
is constructed by the aid of memory rather than perceived 
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within the present, as in inference concerning the behaviour 
of some individual object, or the issue of some complex event. 
The mind may be carried on to predicate in such cases with- 
out either memory of similar instances or any clear selection 
of the points within the total content that go to justify the 
application of the predicate. At the same time the process 
is raised to the plane of inference by the very fact that the 
proposition put forward is contemplated in the light of a 
conclusion. The feelings which impel the mind to assert 
are taken as representing certain socially valid connexions 
which require only to be disentangled and lifted from their 
obscurity. The psychical mechanism through which such 
inferential judgments are brought about is plainly similar to 
that of unreflective bodily reaction. A presented content 
awakens tendencies which have been formed by the move- 
ments of attention in the past. A system of connexions 
which may be said to be within the mind, rather than pre- 
sented as an object to it, is stirred at the first apprehension 
of the case—the question or problem on which judgment is 
required—and judgment takes shape before the mind in 
accordance with these connexions which, still, while they 
operate remain dark to reflexion. 

For examples one may refer to such familiar instances as 
those brought forward by Mill in his Logic. The judge of 
practical good sense who is trusted to form decisions but 
not to justify them, the general who gives orders for the 
arrangement of his troops from a glance at the outlines of 
the ground without a single theorem in his mind respecting 
the relation between ground and array, these show us the 
operation of mental tendencies acquired by experience which 
are capable of being appropriately adapted even to new com- 
binations of circumstances, while yet their possessor is unable 
to translate them into speech, or to lay them out before 
his mind in reflective apprehension. The general characters 
connected are felt only as entangled amid the particular 
setting of the concrete experience. 

In order, however, that justification should be presented 
for judgment these operative connexions have to be dragged 
into the foreground of consciousness, or if this cannot be 
at first achieved, yet the mind, armed with the idea of 
inferential connexion in that form which social education 
has made familiar, searches amongst the circumstances of 
the case as they are felt in the total, searches among the 
faint suggestions of past similar experience, striving thus to 
make explicit something of the felt necessity by which it 1s 
silently urged and determined. 
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17. Historically it appears that the most primitive form of 
reasoning, or presenting justification for judgment, is by ana- 
logy (cf. James, Psychology, p. 363). A similar particular case 
known to speaker and hearer is set forth; the actual ground 
of inference is not analysed out, but the hearer is assisted 
by the analogy to perform the transition of mind already 
performed by the first thinker; and for both a beginning is 
made toward detaching the universal connexion, or operative 
principle within the inference, from the irrelevant details 
with which in the single instance it is encumbered. In all 
cases where mental action is as yet modified only to a 
relatively slight degree by language it would seem to be 
necessarily by an appeal to analogy—to a similar particular 
instance—that assertion or anticipation must be justified. 
When analytic thought begins first to penetrate some sphere 
of hitherto unreflective practice it is through comparison of 
concrete cases that it proceeds. The connexion first appre- 
hended only in a total concrete way is purified, and comes 
to be separately conceived, through conflict of the differing 
characters within the special cases observed, which thus 
become recognised as variant instances of an identical rela- 
tion (cf. Stout, Analytic Psychology, ch. ix., § 3). When, how- 
ever, we consider the process of making explicit subconscious 
grounds of inference, as these exist for thinkers in a developed 
‘community and within provinces of subject-matter where 
thought is from the first organised under social influences, 
practised and established through participation in language, 
we do not always find the same necessity for a primary appeal 
tothe particular. The tendency followed out by the individual 
in unreflective predication may have been acquired, not in 
the course of his own dealings with nature, but in intercourse 
with his fellows. Principles shaped by universal experience 
and fixed by language may have been communicated to the 
individual and afterwards forgotten, while yet leaving their 
effect upon his mind in the shape of a tendency or disposition. 
Statements and arguments assentingly thought after another 
may for their chief result contribute toward producing a 
“set ’’ of the intellectual organism—a tendency to approve, 
or reject, or form judgment upon new occasions, in accord- 
ance with the formerly accepted principles, which the mind 
finds itself at the same time unable to reproduce. In such 
a case as this the effect of closer analysis and self-interroga- 
tion during the effort to justify assertion might naturally be 
to recover in its general form the principle previously pre- 
sented, rather than to revive any concrete parallel case. 
Such parallels might indeed come later if justification for 
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the asserted principle were further demanded, since in con- 
crete experience the justification of inference must of course 
be ultimately found. But in these instances, which would 
seem to be frequent among minds educated through language, 
the primary appeal in passing behind immediate judgment 
is to a general principle as socially established—a connexion 
already lifted from the medium of concrete experience, and 
marked out as a link by which the thoughtful mind may 
pass from datum to conclusion. 

18. So far, for the sake of simplicity, we have spoken of 
inferential justification as taking place by means of a single 
principle. In most cases, however, where the need of 
justification is felt, the determining grounds of the conclusions 
are too numerous and subtle to be capable of indication by a 
single principle. A single reason given is usually fit to stand 
only as a first effort or first instalment of argument, a mere 
indication of the direction along which proof is to be looked 
for. Yet even the formulation of a single principle will seem 
sometimes to strengthen immensely the mind’s hold upon its 
position. Such gain and reinforcement appears to come about 
through the felt influence of language in its function of 
socialising the individual thought, or of restoring it to that 
social plane whence its originating materials first came to the 
individual. The word forms selected, with the manifold 
suggestiveness that clings about them from their use in other 
contexts and by other persons, react upon the thought whose 
yet inarticulate pressure urged their choice. Implications 
not in view before are brought to consciousness by a sort of 
return wave from the effort of reflective speech. The thought 
seems to acquire a kind of independent existence and power of 
development in the objective world into which it has been 
launched. 

Where thought is comparatively feeble the effect of the 
first attempt at expression is apt to be a premature satis- 
faction. The unspoken elements of meaning are lost, as it 
were, in the glare of the thought expressed ; while at the same 
time there is no delicate distinction of the exact sense of the 
words and forms used, so that the thinker is over-readily 
persuaded that he has put forth an adequate justification or 
account of his position. The entire force of his assurance of 
the conclusion, or asserted fact, is discharged upon the’ 
logically insufficient propositions employed in its expression 
and defence. It is largely through the clash of different 
minds in argument—through conflict and the vexation of 
misunderstanding—that the thinker gains firmer practical 
grasp of the distinction between the thing actually said (i.e. 
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normally conveyed by his speech) and the deeper felt meaning 
that lies behind the speech. The sense of words becomes 
realised with increasing delicacy, especially through study of 
the more accurately expressed thoughts of literature: and 
gradually it comes about that not only in public argument 
but also in the silent framing of private thought the thinker 
distinguishes between what he has made clear—what he has 
put from him as an object capable of presentation to others 
as to self—and the remainder not vet objectified and organ- 
ised within his mind. This need for a social expression even 
of private thought is made clearer when we reflect that the 
‘intellectual conscience’’ of the individual to the test of 
which in private reflexion he brings the products of his 
thought, is, like the moral conscience, shaped and disciplined 
by social influences. Its verdict is given in favour of such 
reasonings as appear best fitted to secure social approval of 
the kind which the individual's education has taught him to 
value. Just as in moral self-judgment we may seem to hear 
the voice of an ideal spectator—a “‘man within the breast” 
—pronouncing upon even our secret acts, so in the silent 
elaboration of thought the demands of an ideal critic—an 
intellectual sociws to whom the mind makes “secret refer- 
ence’ ' must be satisfied by the arguments which we project. 

If, under criticism, the first attempt at justification gives 
way or appears inadequate while yet the thinker has faith in 
the conclusion which he set out to defend and in the grounds 
which he feels himself to possess for it, the necessity arises 
for closer specification and analysis. The various relevant 
features within the case as it presents itself to the mind have 
to be disentangled and the threads of connexion by which 
they lead to the conclusion to be set forth as general prin- 
ciples. The original process of analysis has to be more ac- 
curately performed and repeated upon its own results, the 
argument so treated being usually found to involve “‘ rather 
a cluster of generalisations than a single major premiss ”’ ;” 
so that while each inferential unit is perhaps weak in itself, 
yet together, drawing strength from their combination with- 
in the whole, they may amount to a sufficient (practical or 
probable) proof of the thing asserted. 

19. How is such a process of analysis to be regarded psycho- 
logically? Is it possible to maintain with psychological 
accuracy that in the course of it grounds are made explicit 
which were formerly subconsciously present as felt factors 


Pg Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, bk. iii, ch. ii, 
§ iv. 
* A. Sidgwick, Use of Words in Reasoning, p. 84. 
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within the mind, or, must we regard the process simply as 
the emergence into consciousness of contents: which were 
beforehand conditioned by the acquired constitution of the 
brain but unrepresented by any felt feature within the con- 
scious state? This is a question of similar nature to that 
discussed earlier in the present essay ; but at that point refer- 
ence was made chiefly to the process of analysing out and 
identifying elements of sensation within a total state. Now 
we are extending the question to elements which need not be 
given in sense, nor within any presentation of concrete 
imagery, but which yet appear to be in some way influential 
factors in mental operation prior to their reflective discern- 
ment. Before proceeding further it seems desirable to offer 
an illustration, although in dealing with a process so complex 
in its nature and capable of specification in such varying 
forms any illustration is apt to appear inadequate and largely 
irrelevant. Nevertheless the following may serve. In an 
essay on problems of city life a discussion appears as to the 
hopes to be entertained from the work of the several principal 
religious bodies among the crowded population of the poorer 
districts of London. Which of these bodies, it is questioned, 
is most fitted to cope with the special difficulties of the situa- 
tion. A person confronted by such a question, assuming him 
to have had a certain amount of experience relevant to the 
subject—an experience extended and directed doubtless by 
reading and conversation—might very probably arrive first 
at a conclusion which would suggest itself more or less con- 
fidently to his mind, partly according to the extent of his 
relevant knowledge, though perhaps still more according to 
his habits, intellectual and emotional. Then suppose him to 
undertake the reflective justification of his decision—to analyse 
what he knows of the spirit and organisation of each of the 
religious bodies in question, also of the temper and habits of 
the population whose welfare is in view. Thus, thinking out 
the subject, he arrives at the formulation of an explicit argu- 
ment in which he seems to himself to have set forth some 
at least of the grounds which determined the attitude that 
on hearing the question he originally took up. How are 
we to conceive of the nature of these determining grounds 
prior to their becoming explicit? Such a case as that here 
suggested would appear to be included by Dr. Stout under 
the head of the analysis of unconscious psychical dispositions,! 
since he observes that we have an instance of such analysis 
‘* whenever we examine . . . what we know about any given 


1 Analytic Psychology, bk. i., ch. ii., § 4. 
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point”. In the analysis of a psychical disposition, it is said, 
the differences which emerge do not correspond to a pre- 
existing experience. The process is thus contrasted with dis- 
crimination as carried on in the sphere of sense-perception ; 
in the latter an actual experience is analysed, in the former 
it would seem that prior to the analysis there exists only a 
possibility of experience corresponding to a modification of 
the brain substance. To the present writer it appears that 
the process of the analysis of the grounds of inferential judg- 
ment cannot be adequately described merely by reference to 
the pre-existence of unconscious cerebral conditions. 

Undoubtedly there are at any given time brain-modifica- 
tions which serve as conditions or ‘‘ permanent possibilities ” 
of future presentations without having themselves any 
immediate effect upon consciousness, or of whose influence, 
if this is argued for on other grounds,! introspection at least 
can give not the slightest hint. But in the case of the 
reflective justification of a swiftly formed inferential judgment 
the grounds which we bring to light and formulate as 
premisses have not the appearance of emerging as wholly new 
factors into consciousness, abruptly, as a memory will seem 
sometimes to break upon us from the void. Rather the 
process of discrimination is felt as one of continuous develop- 
ment of a content already present. Just as after the analysis 
of a sensational experience the newly separated factors may 
be discerned to correspond to felt peculiarities of the unanalysed 
state when this is recalled in memory, so with the analysis of 
inferential judgment. There is a felt complexity at the first 
—a complex ground or source of necessity apprehended 
obscurely as a whole when the judgment is made—and when 
the separate threads of evidence have been disentangled and 
drawn out in language they may be apprehended (as it seems) 
to correspond to elements which within the prior wnanalysed 
state went to constitute its peculiar felt nature and quality. 

It is true that in many cases where reflective justification is 
attempted its result is not of this kind. Facts and principles 
may be brought from the stores of memory during reflexion 
which the mind had never denied but which it simply ignored 
In springing to its first conclusion. Thus the original judg- 
ment, instead of being justified in its spirit and intention, may 
be modified or reversed. Such a case brings out in contrast 
to the other a process which really appears as no more than 
the excitation of an unconscious disposition. The forgotten 
truths were of course represented in the structure of the 


' For metaphysical treatment cf. Leibniz. 
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brain or they could not have been recalled, but they were 
inoperative and unfelt in the conscious act of the preceding 
moment. Again, another variant case, intermediate between 
those referred to, occurs when the mind in passing judgment 
is obscurely aware of elements ‘in the background” whose 
influence tells against the attitude adopted. Such factors 
though they be inoperative in the actual formation of the 
judgment yet help to determine the manner in which it is 
felt by the thinker. This latter type of case has received 
some attention from ethical writers. Prof. H. Sidgwick, in 
discussing unreasonable action, refers to the obscure con-. 
sciousness which may accompany a moral decision that the 
argument by which it is justified is fallacious, or that a 
different view would predominate if a certain direction of 
attention were permitted. 

The consideration and comparison of these several cases 
seems to offer support to the assertion of the existence within 
the thought-process of factors which are at once felt and 
operative, but the character of which cannot be exhibited or 
communicated except by directing upon them a process of 
reflective discrimination, when they appear, not as elements 
of sensation or of sensuous imagery, but as facts or principles 
embodied in the forms of language. They may then be 
referred to in their earlier condition as subconscious elements 
corresponding to such known facts or principles. 

20. The recognition of elements of this nature in conscious- 
ness does not seem to be a wholly unimportant matter for 
psychology. It may indeed be possible to give a serviceable 
account of most of the facts of ‘implicit inference ”’ solely on 
the hypothesis of unconscious cerebral conditions operating 
to lead the mind to its conclusions—conclusions whose 
grounds become felt for the first time when they are con- 
ceived according to the forms of language. It may be 
impossible to refute such an account by reference to any 
special case, seeing that the subconscious must be ever as 
such speechless and incommunicable. Nevertheless a psych- 
ological description which does not admit the existence of 
subconscious factors appears false to our experience of the 
movement and development of intellectual life. Those who 
have described this movement most vividly, whatever their 
terminology, have not failed to draw attention to the in- 
termediate stages in the waxing and waning of ideas, and to 


Unreasonable Action,” Min», vol. ii., N.S. 

? That case might also be contrasted, not of inferential judgment at all 
but in which the mind is aware of making a mere guess and the peculiar 
feeling of justifying ground is absent. 
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the continual transition in thought from obscure to more 
complete apprehension. Prof. James in his doctrine of ‘the 
fringe’ has supplied a term of reference for the obscure 
factors of a conscious state which have ceased to occupy, or 
have not yet entered, the centre of discriminating attention ; 
and in his picturesque fashion he has described the move- 
ment by which thought irradiates these obscure elements. 
“The rush of our thought forward through its fringes is the 
everlasting peculiarity of its life. We realise this life as 
something always off its balance, something in transition, 
something that shoots out of a darkness through a dawn into 
a brightness that we know to be the dawn fulfilled.” ! 

Dr. Stout’s doctrine of implicit apprehension includes 
reference to the same experienced transition. ‘‘ The whole 
process of consciousness,” he says, ‘‘so far as it has con- 
tinuity of interest consists in passing or trying to pass from 
indeterminate to determinate apprehension.” * And he 
speaks of a peculiar experience, a feeling of tendency, as 
the distinctionless unity of the implicitly apprehended whole 
passes into multiplicity.* It is such a feeling of tendency 
such a ‘‘ struggling ”’ of the ‘‘ multiplicity somehow wrapped 
up in the distinctionless unity” of the felt which appears 
to characterise the moment of conscious effort to justify a 
conclusion to which the mind has sprung as it were ‘ intui- 
tively’. It may be that the act of attempted discrimination 
is unsuccessful. The doubtful ‘dawn’ of thought does not 
at once pass into the “ brightness that we know to be the 
dawn fulfilled”. Then while we grope for some conception 
that may express that obscure meaning of which the dim 
wealth seems to heave below the threshold of clear con- 
sciousness we have a vivid and special experience of what in 
less noticeable form appears an ever-present constituent of 
our intellectual life. We realise more forcibly through the 
arrest of the process, as it were in mid career, the nature of 
the earlier stage of that transition which may be well de- 
scribed as the everlasting peculiarity of our thought—the 
transition from obscure or subconscious to clearly conscious 
apprehension. 

21. A distinction remains to be considered to which refer- 
ence was made earlier in the course of this essay, but which 
the foregoing discussion may seem to have lost sight of. 
That distinction was between elements subconscious in the 


- — Knowing of Things together,” Psychological Review, vol ii., 
0. 

*Minp, vol. ix., N.S., p. 5. 

* Analytic Psychology, vol. i., p. 95. 
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sense of being incompletely penetrated and utilised by 
thought, and elements subconscious in the sense of occupy- 
ing little room in the mental area, eluding introspection by 
the swiftness or slightness of the disturbance they produce 
in consciousness. Elements of the latter type, it was sug- 
gested, may belong to thought proper—may be conceptual in 
character—and are perhaps better termed ‘ implicit,’ allowing 
the term ‘subconscious’ to be reserved for mental factors 
below the level of conceptual thought. Now when Prof, 
James speaks of the fringe, or Dr. Stout of implicit appre- 
hension, they evidently include in their discussion reference 
to elements of truly conceptual character. The fringe, it is 
said, gives the full conceptual significance to the phrase, or 
image, or special detail of perception which serves as the 
nucleus of the conscious state. In the fringe is ‘implicitly 
apprehended’ the central topic or permanent object of our 
thought which each special apprehension specifies and defines. 

In this sense the fringe is evidently regarded not as supply- 
ing the felt material gradually irradiated by thought, but rather 
as pertaining to the structure of the judgment itself. While 
we think, framing our thought in words or setting it out in 
images, only a fragment of the thought can be at any point 
of time thus actually embodied. It is through the existence 
of a psychic fringe, or of implicit apprehension, that we grasp 
the thought—the judgment with its discriminated grounds 
and consequences—-as a whole, and are not shut blindly into 
the moment of an ‘ignorant present’ with a single unmean- 
ing detail for an object. If then this is what we are to 
understand by the fringe of thought, or by implicit appre- 
hension, is it only through a confusion that the statements 
of James or of Stout can be quoted in favour of the reality 
of the gradual irradiation of feeling by thought as a continual 
feature of our experience? I think it is not a confusion. 
In matters such as these—in the attempt to give a picture or 
schematic description of some aspect of the living whole of 
experience—every distinction made is of necessity in part 
artificial, and inadequate to ‘the subtlety of Nature’. ‘The 
psychologist must group and regroup his materials, admitting, 
for different purposes, distinctions that run athwart one 
another, if, by any means and from different points of view, 
an adequate representation may be gained of the myriad- 
sided pulsing life he has to portray. In this way, as it ap- 
pears to me, the vivid description which Prof. James has 


‘Stout, Psychology, bk. i., ch. iv., $iv. James, Psychology, vol. i., ch. ix., 
pp. 255, 259, ete. 
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given of the thought of the moment, as containing a ‘ fringe’ 
and a kernel or nucleus, passes over, or runs together, a 
distinction which may profitably be drawn. In the fringe 
are elements which offer material to the advancing thought 
—elements felt but not vet organised within the structure 


of the moment’s judgment: in the fringe are also elements. 


which do form part of the thought’s structure—part of the 
content displayed as an object before the mind—but which 
nevertheless lack at t..e moment definite separate embodiment 
of symbol or imagery. We speak, as it were, from the point 
of view of ‘ the passing thought’. The psychologist, checking 


for analysis the thought at some moment of its career, recog- 


nises its ‘forward outlook’ toward elements not yet brought 
into the conceptual structure: at the same time he may 
recognise as also present inexplicit elements which are 
fully organised within that structure. Those portions of an 
arguinent which have just been elaborated by the help of 
words cannot of course exist together in the mind—as they 
may exist, for instance, in the pages of a book—duly 
separated and symbolised each at full length. The subjective 
magnitude as it were of the several parts, their position with 


reference to the central point of attention, changes and shifts. 


at every moment, yet the significance of the object as the 


mind views it, the organisation of the objective content, is. 


not, or need not be, disturbed with these subjective changes. 
That part of the argument, or scheme, which having been 
elaborated ceases to occupy the moving focus of attention 
may remain ‘distinctly conscious’ in the sense of being 
ordered and articulated by thought, each element having its 


value and relations fixed within the total thought-object, so. 


that the mind can as it were view at a single glance that 
which before was grasped only piecemeal, and laboriously 
constructed bit by bit. It is to such a moment of wide- 


reaching mental grasp that Lotze seems to refer as affording 


us a hint or suggestion of that state of silent insight into 


things which forms our conception of the toilless omniscience- 


of God.! We seem, through the movement of discursive 
thought aided by language, to have gained a glance at that 
“prospect from the hill-top”* which it is the purpose of all 
the devious paths of thought and the mechanism of speech 
to attain. 

Yet such a synthetic conceptual apprehension though pos- 
sessed by an individual mind as a whole can be communicated 


in its complexity only so far as the whole is broken up into. 


Microcosmus (chapter on language).  ? Lotze, Logic, § 345. 
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symbolism. So essentially is the conceptual structure de- 
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its elements and each element embodied in appropriate verbal 


pendent upon language for its original form, and its common 


or objective character, that linguistic embodiment becomes in 


part the test by which to estimate clearness and fulness of 


thought-realisation. We contrast the way in which the 
component parts of the complex apprehension appear within 


the whole with the manner in which they appear when 


separated and symbolised by words, passing successively 


through consciousness, accompanied, it may be, by an escort 
of sensuous imagery, and of sensation as the motor mechanism 
of speech is brought into play. It is in contrast with this 
more exclusive occupancy of consciousness, this greater felt 
strength and prominence, that the elements of the synthetic- 
ally apprehended whole are pronounced dim and implicit, 


even although their conceptual significance remains intact. 


22. Having attempted to bring out the distinction between 


the subconscious on the one hand—the merely felt, and ‘the 


inexpressible ’ as being not yet related and organised within 


‘the thought process—and, on the other hand, the implicit— 


the unexpressed at the moment, and thus not prominently 
and separately felt, though organised within the structure of 
the judgment—we have now to notice an approximation 
between these two types as they exist within the succession 
of mental processes. What is merely felt as regards its re- 
lation to the thought of the moment, is nevertheless, as was 
previously considered, dependent in a greater or less degree 
for its felt character and influences upon prior thought- 
activity. Upon the kind and amount of such prior activity 
it will depend in any given case whether the subconscious 
is sharply distinguishable from the implicitly conceived, or 
passes almost imperceptibly into it. For an individual ac- 
customed to feel and act with but little reflexion and self- 
consciousness it may be an extremely slow and difficult 
process to translate by the help of language, the principles 
which are felt in the operations of his mind into the form of 
conceptual apprehension. At the moment of making the 
effort there has been comparatively little thought-work in 
the past to prepare the elements which arise in feeling to 
enter a conceptual structure. Thus the full degree of that 
assistance is required which language is capable of rendering 
when deliberately employed in the making explicit of thought. 
But in the case of a mind accustomed to organise its ex- 
periences, as they occur, in accordance with the forms of 
speech and thought—a mind penetrated with principles, 
acquired through study and discussion, which it is ever on 
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the alert to apply—if a new case should arise in which judg- 
ment with a felt justification precedes reflective reasoning 
still the connexions operative are ready to flash before the 
mind in conceptual form—to spring into realisation as ele- 
ments synthetically conceived without awaiting the slower 
process of analysis through the medium of speech, inward or 
pronounced. 

In such a case if the thinker is called upon to expound his 
swiftly reasoned judgment to others, his meaning, as he ap- 
prehends it, looking forward as it were during the process of 
speech, will not exist merely as the inarticulate felt thing 
that language must realise or bring to birth. The meaning 
may be distinctly conceived independently of, and prior to, 
its actual expression. Then if the speech embodiment adds 
anything to the conceptual significance of the thought this 
addition may consist chiefly in a new and special social 
aspect realised. The thinker embodies his thought in words, 
not that he may apprehend it himself, but that others— 
perhaps some particular person—may do so, and what the 
verbal expression adds is the idea of the thought as realised 
in another’s mind, transplanted to that new soil and built 
up there from the resources which that mind may be supposed 
to possess. This is the feature which in the work of the 
teacher may give interest to the exposition of the most 
familiar truths. It isthe apprehension of what the particular 
hearer can supply—of what the words will mean for him— 
that brings out the thought in a new light as the thinker 
expresses it. The hearer in this case, then, as represented 
in the mind of the person who seeks expression, is no longer 
the critic under whose scrutinising glance the originally 
obscure wavering thought must be moulded to a firmer out- 
line; he is rather the learner for whose sake the thought 
already clear, fixed, and objective, must be analysed again 
into its elements, and those elements embodied in a duly im- 
pressive setting of illustrative imagery and verbal symbolism. 

We see in this way how the actual process of linguistic 
formulation in any given case assumes a somewhat different 
function toward the unspoken sense of meaning that precedes 
it, according as that meaning is less or more fully organised 
by processes of prior thought and expression. Thought, 
though dependent upon language for its first emergence 
into clearness from the felt or subconscious stage, may, to 
some extent, preserve that form which language has im- 
pressed upon it, in the absence of any actual verbal symbol- 
ism; and in proportion as it does so, and is capable of 
realisation in a new mental context without repetition of 
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the discursive process of relating, and distinguishing, it falls. 
under the head of what we have called synthetic or implicit 
conception. 

23. The importance of both the subconscious and the 
implicit element, the nature of which we have endeavoured 
to indicate, might be further brought out in various ways, 
and exhibited in various spheres of study. We might refer 
to the discussions which form part of the basis of Ethics, 
concerning the nature of reflective and unreflective goodness, 
of reasoned and ‘intuitive’ moral judgments. The recog- 
nition of conduct not consciously directed to any ‘supreme 
end,’ but unreflectively moulded into conformity with 
principles ‘breathed in’ from the social atmosphere, is 
necessary to every ethical theory. So again we can hardly 
approach the consideration of the nature of moral judgment 
without taking account of the fact that the ground and 
justification of such judgment is generally subconscious only, 
in the mind of the individual. The importance of the ‘im- 
plicit’ factor appears when we consider the problem as to 
how far the full value of reflective striving after good may 
be condensed into the swift semi-conscious volitions of the 
character that has moulded itself into habitual conformity 
to virtue. It is, however, in the sphere of Logic, or rather 
in respect of the practical application of logical doctrine, that 
the consideration of the topics discussed in the present essay 
would appear most immediately relevant. The ‘abstract 
logician’ may perhaps confine his attention to the bare 
forms of thought as made explicit in language, but it is 
necessary that the practical logician—the logical critic of 
argument—should bear in mind the existence of subcon- 
scious and of implicit elements filling out the thought as actu- 
ally apprehended by the thinker. The expressed argument 
with which the critic has to deal may be as it were a mere 
skeleton fragment clothed upon and made living in the mind 
of its author by a wealth of personal suggestions, dim 
tendencies remaining from experience of the past, which it 
seems almost impossible to formulate. It may be that the 
logician can afford help in bringing to light some of these 
obscure elements, as the Socrates of Plato brought to birth 
the latent knowledge of those whom he judiciously interro- 
gated. It may be said of the individual trained in the logical 
analysis of thought that his point of superiority lies in the 
putting of questions, rather than in the answering of them: 
he should know how to state the case and how to go about 
the search for elements yet missing. 

But the logician abuses his power over the forms of explicit 
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thought when he employs it to entrap and put to confusion 
persons whose true meaning is not so futile as are the 
argumentative plungings they are drawn on to execute.! 
Especially when we come to consider such inferential judg- 
ments as are formed in daily life, concerning events, situa- 
tions, and individuals, whose character, in reality and in 
their relation to the thinker, is actually unique—only scantily 
outlined even by elaborate combination of the concepts under 
which they might be brought—we realise the necessity of 
the personal or subconscious factor in inference. The in- 
dividual feels, as he cannot conceive, the case in its concrete 
fulness, feels its influence through all the hidden structure 
of his mind as moulded by his personal experience, and, feel- 
ing it, makes response by a Judgment or volition behind 
which, as justification and source of necessity, lies the whole 
inarticulate felt self rather than any definite thought. Re- 
flecting on such cases as these we are compelled to recognise 
the limitations of logical formulation and criticism, and the 
futility of the claim, if put forward without restriction in the 
name of logic, that no belief should be entertained with 
greater assurance than proofs can be brought forward to 
warrant.” 

That which, in distinction from the subconscious, we have 
spoken of as the implicit element in thought may also be of 
some importance as a limiting factor in respect of the appli- 
cation of logical forms and schemes in criticism. This is 
especially the case in view of the relatively isolated condition 
in which arguments are frequently presented for analysis by 
the student of logic. It is necessary to recognise that a 
scientific argument as completely conceived in the mind of 
the scientist may be indefinitely stronger than the most 
carefully trained logical thinker, whois not himself an expert, 
is able to estimate. The results of thought and research 
through the whole sphere of the subject concerned go to 
build up a structure of ideas in the mind of the expert which 
may “‘receive with the grip of necessity’’ the special points 
of the particular argument, confirming and filling in the 
framework of the ostensible proof. This ideal background, 
with the force of intellectual necessity that it confers, must 
be absent from the argument as transferred in relative 
isolation to the mind of the non-scientific reader. 

_It is impossible to do more than indicate these considera- 
tions which might be worked out in a fuller treatment of 


‘Cf. Sidgwick, Use of Words in Reasoning, p. 78. 
° Cf. Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, bk. iv., ch. xix., § 1, 
and Newman, Grammar of Assent, p. 162, sqq. 
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the inexplicit elements of intellectual consciousness. The 
design of the present essay will have been accomplished if 
any advance has been made toward a clearer formulation of 
the nature of these elements and of their relation to explicit 
thought. 


(Conclusion.) 
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IV.—TIME AS DERIVATIVE. 


By V. WELBY. 


Tue idea of Time is always found bracketed with that of 
Space. But not only this. With rare exceptions the two 
seem to be treated by thinkers of all schools as equally 
original and originative categories, joint and co-equal gener- 
ators and rulers of our experience, perceptual and conceptual. 
This being so, it is supposed to be indifferent which we put 
first and which second. The most opposite views, even the 
objective and subjective, have agreed on this point of the 
equal status of Space and Time; if there has been any 
difference it has been in the direction of exalting Time (as 
the ultimate condition both of action and of thought) over 
Space. 

Mthe following suggestions are made wholly from the 
starting-point of our presuppositions; from the initial, ger- 
minal, as it were nuclear ideas which come fresh from the 
generative matrix of primitive awareness, or of sense, as an 
organism may be said to ‘sense’ or have a sense of the 
condition in which it lives. 

From this homely standpoint then—one which requires 
perhaps some detachment from the natural attitude of the 
highly trained mind—I venture to suggest that whereas 
Space is the primary and inevitable ‘Room’ for change, 
motion, sequence, succession, measure, number and direc- 
tion, Time is the product of our experience of Motion and 
its condition, Space. It is in other words a translated ap- 
plication of these two really original ideas. 

For after all what else is Space but Room for all else? In 
our ordinary view of the matter we speak as if the Room to 
experience, think, reflect, could be set over against, as in- 
dependent of, Space : and we call it ‘time’. But this is a 
spatial idea. Or we enlarge the idea of Time, make of it a 
master-thought, and speak of change, sequence, succession, 
persistence, duration, as contained within it. But to enlarge 
and to contain are spatial ideas. We speak of feelings, ideas, 
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thoughts, conceptions, as following each other. But to 
follow is a space-motion idea; and soon. Try as we may 
we can never get away from the idea of Room in which to 
move, to exist, to think, to experience. 

Yet, while we speak of vast periods of Time, or of the short 
space of Time at our disposal, and so on (all spatial ideas)— 
while the very idea that Time has length, a ‘ dimension’ of 
its own, is spatial—we still persist in putting Time and 
Space, whether as objective or as subjective, side by side, as 
primary factors or conditions of experience. But you can 
only couple things or put things side by side, or before and 
behind, in Space. You can only change them, you can only 
have the sequent, the con-sequent, or the sub-sequent, in 
Space. You succeed or persist or endure in Space. The 
very word ‘in’ betrays your spatial premiss. 

It remains to be recognised, however, that since we are 
compelled, in speaking of Time, to ignore two spatial dimen- 
sions, we cannot therefore give the difference between Space 
and Place in temporal terms. It may be objected that we 
can do this as on one line, in one irreversible direction. But 
from the present point of view this is arbitrary and illusory : 
other directions are implicit in each direction, as other posi- 
tions are implicit in each position. Man measured Space be- 
fore he measured Time. You can speak of a space of time but 
not of a time of space: of a given measured interval of time 
but not, e.g. of a week of space. You can speak of a position 
in Time but not of a Time in position: of a course of Time, 
but not of a Time of course: of a length of Time but not of 
a Time of length. 

The evidence, however, for the spatial and motional 
derivation of the vocabulary of temporal expression is so 
voluminous that it cannot be adduced here. Any accredited 
Etymological Dictionary would give enough examples on 
almost every page. Nor is it relevant here to urge the 
obvious danger, in such a question as this, of relying wholly 
upon etymology. For it must be remembered that the evi- 
dence (or suggestion) of single words is one thing, and that 
of widespread habits of speech leading, in the most diverse 
languages, to a multitude of varying forms which all involve 
expressing the idea of Time by a spatial term, is quite 
another. In truth we are not now considering merely a 
vocabulary or its derivation; we are discussing the ideas: 
which suggested and developed the terms that symbolise 
them, and the empirical source of those ideas. 

And just because an inquiry of this kind refers us back to 
the most primitive form of our ideas—to the earliest efforts: 
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and effects of ‘mind ’—the fact that Time has no vocabulary 
of its own, but has to borrow all its terminology from Motion 
and Space, may be found to hold for us a significance hitherto 
unsuspected: as in truth the fact itself, for that matter, has 
almost entirely escaped notice. 

Illustrations of this borrowing process are easily found ; 
would indeed fill volumes. One or two may here be useful :— 

Prof. Royce,’ who would make the moral law dependent 
on our present view of Time, tells us that it refers 


“to intended consequences of action, in so far as they follow one another 
in a time-sequence, or may be conceived as in such a sequence. Whoever 
says, ‘I ought to do thus or thus,’ stands in a present moment of time, 
and looks forward to a future. His present decision is to be followed by 
a course of action.” 


The ideas of following, standing, looking forward; of a 
course, and of definable place, are obviously borrowed from 
Space and Motion. In the same way ‘before’ is before a 
man in a place, on a spot, in Space, and ‘after’ is what 
follows or remains behind him. As Prof. Baldwin puts it :—* 


“The ‘before’ and ‘after’ of time rest primarily on the analogous 
distinctions of position in space, the ‘here’ and ‘there’ successively 
occupied by a moving body. The continuity of time is derived from the 
continuity of motion, which, in turn, depends on the continuity of cor- 
poreal extension. Magnitude, motion, and time all go together. So 
pervasive are these conceptions that Aristotle does not hesitate to speak 
of time as the number of the local movement . . . in which the ‘now’ 
is, as it were, borne along, like a moving point in space, as the generating 
unit.” 


Again, we sometimes see Time figured as a traveller 
hastening his steps: eg.,° 
. . we are warned by an astonishingly rapid sequence of events, all 
to the point, that Time has changed his pace and goes more nimbly as 
the world grows smaller. How swiftly the forces of competition have 
gathered about us of late every man may see; and the spectacle should 
teach us to prepare for certain consequences soon rather than late.” 


Time of course can no more change its pace than Space 
its intervals or:distances. But what, in passages like this, 
we call Time, is really our conscious experience; which 
changes its rate of progression in terms of our interest, just 
as motion increases or lessens in velocity under given pres- 
sure, attraction, etc. 

Before going further it may be well to give some out of a 
multitude of examples of what we seem to lose in clearness 

‘The World and the Individual, series i., pp. 343-344. 


> Art. on ‘Time,’ Dict. of Phil. and Psych., vol. ii., p. 699. 
* The Pilot, 28th December, 1901. 
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and coherence by the prevailing treatment of the problem of 
Time; as well as a few cases in which the view here taken 


seems to be implicit.' 
Prof. H. N. Gardiner? declares that 


“‘Newton’s conception of time is full of obscurities and contradictions. 
An absolute time with an independent flow would seem to require another: 
time in which it flowed and by which its rate of flow was measured, and 
so in infinitum. And the flowing of time, if literally taken, is quite un- 
intelligible. Does it flow as a whole, or only in its parts? There is 
absurdity in either supposition. For if it flow as a whole, then as the 
whole of time includes both past and future, the latter must be always. 
existent simultaneously. And the same is true if only the parts flow, 
for these are its parts. But does it flow at all? Why does it not rather 
‘stand’ as the permanent medium for the flowing sequence of events? 
But this, too, is also impossible, if the purely objective view of time be 
taken ; for the parts of time are successive.” 


This criticism of the ‘flow’ of time is a valuable witness 
to the confusion which results from inconsistency in the use 
of the spatial terms to express temporal experience, and our 
failure to recognise the true reason for such relevance as 
they have. Meanwhile flow (like flux), is a term of motion. 

Prof. Gardiner further suggests that >— 


“It is doubtful, therefore, whether other ideas of time might not have 
been developed, or may not, in other orders of intelligent existence. And 
even with the same order of time considered abstractly, there is perhaps. 
no contradiction in thinking an entire reversal in the order of the content. 

The abstract conception of time is full of difficulties and contradictions. 
Succession and duration are both essential, yet each, for itself considered, 
negates the other. In its uninterrupted succession time has no standing, 
but ‘flows,’ yet all succession is conceived of as being ‘in’ time as a sort 
of unity. But in time itself no unity is discoverable.” 


He considers that in these difficulties and contradictions 
we have the origin of the idea that Time is purely subjective. 


“Time may then be condemned as mere ‘appearance’ opposed to ‘ reality’. 
But the terms are ambiguous, and it is better to consider everything as 
real which is strictly taken for what it is and not taken for what it is not.” 


Indeed the whole subject is admitted to be ambiguous. Can 
we wonder? The writer concludes : — 


‘*Much of this criticism, however, loses its force when it is pointed out 
that the form of change, as such, is not time at all. Aristotle already 
distinguished between motion and time as number of motion. Time is 
a certain arrangement and measure of motion, a further determination of 
the content.” 


1 Quotations have been purposely confined to the more recent attempts 
to deal with the difficulties inherent in the subject, as these attempts 
mostly involve some form or degree of criticism of the orthodox or at 
least traditional views. 

2 Art. on ‘Time,’ Dict. of Phil. and Psych., vol. ii., p. 702. 

* Ihid., pp. 698-699. 4 Ibid., p. 704. 
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Prof. Calkins complains! of the traditional definition of 
time, on the ground that it confuses what lasts with what 
succeeds. And she would identify Time not with duration 
but with succession, 

“To the question, What is time? the traditional answer is from the out- 
set unsatisfactory, for it enumerates two distinct attributes of time, dura- 
tion, and succession, without giving an inkling of their relation to each 
other. . . . Now if we are to choose between succession and duration as 
expressions of the real nature of time, there cannot well be any doubt of 
the decision. Things endure, qualities persist, one experience outlasts 
several others, but the essence of time is its restlessness, and the nature 
of time is the multiplicity, the succession, of its moments.” 


But this is really doing violence to our perfectly true 
instinct of requiring Time as Space in which we may journey 
through life—moving ever forward. And we might as well 
endow ‘motion’ itself with a ‘restless nature,’ words which 
indeed only apply in the organic sphere. 

Reviewing Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s Philosophy of Reflec- 
tion,” Prof. Carveth Read asks what we mean by Time, and 
having answered that it is ‘‘ hard, nay impossible, to say,” he 
continues :— 

‘Of that mature sense of time which is at once as clear as an intuition 
and as massive as an emotion, it is indeed possible to give an analysis and 
description. But of the time-element, so to speak, of which the sense of 
time is a clarified accretion, no account can be given: it is an ultimate 
experience, the most ancient and simple of all that we know. This, how- 
ever, one may say, namely, that time is not space, but in every way 
contrasted with space. Yet it is difticult to help suspecting that the 
curious speculation about statical time entirely arises from a confusion of 
time with space ; a confusion greatly favoured, and made almost unavoid- 
able except to the most resolute clearheadedness, by our common modes 
of measuring time by means of space and motion; by the entanglement 
of space and time in their psychical genesis, and by the fact that with 
time, as with other things, when we try to think of it we try to look at it, 
and we can see anything only as in space.” 


This seems at least a little like saying that after all, the 
most ancient and simple of all conditions that we know is 
that of Space, first realised as room to move in, and then as 
room for seeing in. That there are difficulties and con- 
fusions in the subject is admitted; but it may at least be 
suggested that they have their origin in our preconception 
of Time as a primitive experience ‘‘ in every way contrasted 
with Space”. If it had been this we certainly could not 
have used and would not have chosen the terminology of 
Space to express Time. Prof. Read is, however, consistent 


PE as Related to Causality and to Space,” Mryp, April, 1899, p. 
? Minn, January, 1880, pp. 72-73. 
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in declaring, further on, that Time strictly speaking has no 
dimension ; and in proposing that we should imagine Time 
in anew way. This new way seems, as does popular usage, 
to identify succession and duration, sequence and _persist- 
ence, with Time. In his recent work! Prof. Read admits 
that 


**the vagueness and subjectivity of times perceived or remembered makes 
them hard to measure and arrange. So to measure them we turn to 
things external and take the motion of some body as a constant ; then 
construct a calendar and insert it in our own history, and are apt to think 
we remember the order of events when in fact we read them there.” 


He then remarks 


“vet it’ (time) ‘‘ far transcends any need we have for it. In animals 
who have little need of memory and foresight, the development of the 
 ahepaiagaa of Time is backward in comparison with Space, Matter and 
otion. And this seems also to be true of children ; still even in them 
the sense of Time is so far developed before the rise of self-retiexion, 
that it is known as that in which we live and not as our invention. And 
though less clear and distinct than Space, Time is more comprehensive ; 
for Space is only the form of phenomena, but Time of all consciousness ; 
and therefore it is more real than Space, because consciousness is Reality.” 
He adds, ‘‘ But the comprehension of Time by man, transcending all 
utility, belongs to the world’s self-knowledge ; and, I suppose, the dim- 
ness of our comprehension is the still unlifted veil of that knowledge.” 


May not the dimness of our conception of Time, and the 

backwardness of the sense of Time in animals and children 
having a keen sense of Space, be due to the dependence of 
Time on what to them is the master fact of Space in the 
sense of Room? Again? :— 
“‘The simplest perception of Time comprises a Duration in which Future, 
Present, and Past are all present . . . we conceive of a Duration that 
may be represented by a straight line ; though nothing can be less like 
a line than our actual experience of Time. Then, to this line all the 
determinations of one dimension of Space become applicable. Any point 
within it being taken, the opposite directions from this point represent 
Future and Past, which may be measured by any unit ; and then dura- 
tions may be compared.” 


Here at least we find a practical admission of the subordin- 
ate character of Time as representing one dimension only of 
a Space which involves three ; a time, again, using one only 
out of a wealth of directions which a straight line, even if 
irreversible, may take. Surely the expression of the temporal 
in terms of an irreversible advance in one direction only 
along a straight line, almost implies our recognising Time as 
a translation, so to speak, of one chapter—or perhaps of the 


'The Metaphysics of Nature, pp. 178-179. 
Ibid., pp. 295-296. 
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first volume—of the great Book of Space. And even when 
the word ‘ Time’ is replaced by ‘ Duration,’ as in the passage 
above quoted, Duration is still a Space: it is room in which 
Future, Present and Past can meet. Meanwhile to speak 
of the Present, as well as Future and Past being present, is 
an extreme instance of the incoherence into which we are 
constantly betrayed by the attempt to consider Time as an 
independent category, an intellectual term with an intension 
and extension entirely its own. 

There is a passage in Prof. Karl Pearson’s Grammar of 
Science} dealing with the relations between Space and Time 
which, familiar though it is, it will perhaps be well to quote 
here :— 

‘* Space and time are so similar in character, that if space be termed 
the breadth, time may be termed the length of the field of perception. 
As space is one mode in which the perceptive faculty distinguishes objects, 
‘so time is a second mode. As space marks the co-existence of perceptions 
‘at an epoch of time—we measure the breadth of our field—so time marks 
the progression of perceptions at a position in space--we measure the 
length of our field. The combination of the two modes, or change of 
position with change of time, is motion, the fundamental manner in 
which phenomena are in conception presented to us.” 


It is true that here also we find Space and Time bracketed 
as of equal importance. But it is done in an original and 
very suggestive way. And such experiments in expression 
must tend, while preserving distinction, to show the exist- 
ence of a much more intimate connexion between the two 
ideas than has usually been realised. As a fact, in this 
passage Space is already virtually if tacitly, enthroned as the 
ruler of our perceptual scheme. For the space-sense includes 
the time-sense—as the surface includes the line—while the 
‘converse does not hold. 

Nevertheless if we say that Space is the breadth and Time 
the length of the ‘field’ of perception, where are the depth 
and the height ? Where is the third dimension or its analogue ? 
It seems to be suggested that ‘change of position with 
change of time’—that is, Motion—is the third dimension. 
But we are thus using a terminology which only in the first 
case, that of Space, directly and actually applies; breadth is 
part of the idea of Space, and so is length, while the ‘ field’ 
‘We are supposed to measure is also inexorably spatial. In the 
third case, we have a double figure; for as there is neither 
breadth nor length in what we call Motion but only velocity 
and direction, so there is neither height nor depth, and no 
volume or thickness. 


‘Second edit., p. 180. 
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Mr. C. $. Peirce suggests in a private letter that the 
motion-space terminology of Time is only the inevitable con- 
sequence of the fact that the source of all imagery must in 
the nature of the case be ‘space,’ since gesture and attitude 
reinforced by sounds must precede ordered articulation. But 
if this is so, how comes it that Time is the only mental 
category which has no original terms of its own?! By the 
same argument we should expect to find that all the cate- 
gories would, like Time, have to be expressed in terms de- 
rived from Space. Of course categories like Number and 
Quantity have spatial reference ; but that is all; while we 
have such categories as, e.g., Quality, or Value, which seem 
to the plain man to have none. 

Prof. W. James observes that— 

‘**Most people will think they directly perceive the length of the past 
fortnight to exceed that of the past week. But there is properly no. 
comparative time ‘tuition in these cases at all. It is but dates and 
events, representing time; their abundance symbolising its length. Iam 
sure that this is so even where the times compared are no more than an 
hour or so in length.” 


Whereas we do directly perceive the difference between a 
shorter or longer line in space. The above, as far as it goes, 
is in line with the view here taken. Further, he says :—* 


“It must be admitted after all, however, that the great improvement 
of the time-perception during sleep and trance is a mystery not as yet 
cleared up. All my life I have been struck by the accuracy with which 
I will wake at the same eract minute night after night and morning after 
morning, if only the habit fortuitously begins. The organic registtation 
in me is independent of sleep. After lying in bed a long time awake I 
suddenly rise without knowing the time, and for days and weeks together: 
will do so at an identical minute by the clock, as if some inward physio- 
logical process caused the act by punctually running down. Idiots are 
said sometimes to possess the time-measuring faculty ina marked degree.” 


And I should suggest that it is not ‘time’ at all which we 
in common with idiots and even with some animals, to say 
nothing of plants, thus automatically gauge. It is succession. 
It is the condition of arrival at a given point in an experience- 
space: in the space, viz., which is the condition of that 
forward movement of mind which we call experience and for 
which we must have room. Life seems to have an instinctive 
‘sense’ of where it is, comparable to the ‘sense’ which the 
magnet has of the north. 

In the January number of Minp, Mr. Rutgers Marshall 


1 For instance: The terms of Space are spatial. The terms of Motion 
are motional. The terms of Number are numerical. The terms of Form 
are formal. But the terms of Time are not temporal. 
® Principles of Psychology, vol. i, p. 623. 3 [hid., p. 623 (footnote). 
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speaks of the ‘‘ close relations between the algedonic and the 
time qualities ’’ (p. 20) and compares the temporal norm, or 
presentness, to a central zone of indifference between pleasure 
and pain. But, accepting for present purposes the conception 
of the algedonic norm as indifference (having a negative 
value), can we take such indifference as a fitting analogue 
to that Now, that presentness, compared to which all that is 
past, as all that is coming, is shadowy ? 

Again, Mr. Marshall claims to show that ‘‘ timeness is a 
general quality of all presentations, of a three-phased nature ”’ 
(p. 26). But surely they rather suggest that this general 
quality is Spaceness, from which Timeness is a natural 
derivative. 

The first instance in which I have seen the spatial 
character of Time distinctly brought forward from the 
philosophical standpoint, is a passage in ‘‘ The Metaphysics 
of Time” by Prof. Walter Smith.! 


“The first thing to be noticed in regard to time is its spatial character. 
This statement is not a mere paradox. When a succession of events is 
thought of, the events are ranged in spatial order. We speak of time as 
long or short ; we speak of the distant past and the near future, or of the 
receding past and the coming years; we ‘look before and after’. These 
expressions are not simply figures of speech ; they indicate what forms 
are present in consciousness when a temporal succession is referred to. 
Nor does this spatial form of the temporal series mean merely that images 
originally intuited in space are reproduced with this spatial character. 
If the images simply arise and dissolve in what seems to be one space, 
there is little if any perception of time; when the sense of time is present, 
the images of the past recede into the distance. It is very important to 
note this feature of the time-concept. It has received tvo little attention 
from students of the mind. Kant speaks of time as a line; and psycho- 
logists are learning to regard time as a projection at right angles to the 
plane of the present. But that this spatiality is essential to the time- 
concept has not been, in general, recognised. To F. A. Lange belongs 
the credit of having given it due emphasis.” 


It will be seen that, broadly speaking, this statement im- 
plies the position here taken. It will also be noted that 
Prof. Smith remarks of ‘‘ the spatial form of the temporal 
series’ that ‘‘it has received too little attention from 
students of the mind”. 


From these quotations it should at least become plain to 
the reader that Time may well be the ambiguous and evasive 
term which philosophers find it ; sometimes playing the part 
of room for an onward progression, and sometimes that of 
some unnamed entity which flows or lapses, flies or crawls, 
fails or is lacking ; borrowing one dimension and one direction 


1 Philosophical Review, July, 1902, p. 372. 
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only from the category of Space, borrowing velocity from that 
of Motion, borrowing indeed even from those of Matter and 
of Life, but never having anything of its own by which it 
could be known or called. 

Before proceeding further on the line here taken, it seems 
desirable to cite two French thinkers, M. Henri Bergson and 
M. Guyau (edit. by M. Fouillée). In neither case was I 
acquainted with their views on Time till after most of this 
Paper had been written; but it will be seen that the in- 
clusion of quotations from them is of special importance, as 
they are in substantial agreement with its contention,—to an 
extent indeed which might seem to render fresh statement 
superfluous. It appears, however, still necessary to show 
that conclusions like theirs may be reached from a different 
startpoint; and to submit the relevance of further applica- 
tions of the view here suggested. 

As M. Bergson is a thinker whose reasonings on the sub- 
ject of Time are not only penetrative but comprehensive, it is 
difficult to choose out of many relevant passages. But two 
quotations may here be made (from a chapter called ‘Le 
temps homogéne et la durée concréte ’ ') in which he goes even 
further than I do in protesting against our ordinary ideas of 
the ‘ place’ of Time in experience :— 


“Tl y aurait donc lieu de se demander si le temps, congu sous la forme 
dun milieu homogéne, ne serait pas un concept batard, da a lintrusion 
de l’idée d’espace dans le domaine de la conscience pure. De toute 
maniére, on ne saurait admettre d¢finitivement deux formes de l’homo- 
gene, temps et espace, sans rechercher d’abord si l'une d’elles ne serait 
pas réductible 4 V’autre”’ (pp. 74-75). 

The important distinction between time and duration is one 
upon which he lays much stress not only throughout this 
book but elsewhere. But the temptation to extensive 
quotation and comment must be resisted. It is here enough 
to note M. Bergson’s significant declaration * that 


‘“‘Tl ya, au fond de cette distinction radicale entre les deux séries 
temporelle et spatiale tant d’idées confuses ou mal ¢bauchées, tant 
d’hypothéses dénuces de toute valeur spéculative, que nous ne saurions 
en esquisser tout d’un coup l’analyse” (p. 155). 


Even more striking is the witness of M. Guyau’s Genese 
de l’idée de Temps, edited and his arguments reinforced by 
M. Alfred Fouillée. Here we see the present standpoint 
emphasised and the corresponding conclusions justified. 
Perhaps what may be found most startling and suggestive 


' Essai sur les Données Iinmédiates de la Conscience. 
2 Matiére et Mémoire. 
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among the many passages which might be cited, is the 
following summary of the conclusions shared by MM. Guyau 
and Fouillée :— 


“Selon nous, le temps n’est qu’une des formes de l’évolution ; au lieu 
de la produire, il en sort” (Conclusion, p. 119). 


For the present purpose it is enough here to point out the 
explicit terms in which they affirm the history and the 
status of the Time idea. In regard to the first they remark :— 


‘De tout ce qui préctde nous conclurons que le temps n’est pas une: 
condition, mais un simple effet de la conscience ; il ne la constitue pas, 
ilen provient. Ce nest pas une forme « prior? que nous imposerions aux 
phénoménes, c’est un ensemble de rapports que l’expeérience établit entre: 
eux’ (Conclusion, p. 117). 


But they also appeal to the psychology of language :— 


“Toutes les langues primitives expriment par des verbes l’idée d’action, 
mais toutes ne distinguent pas bien les divers temps. Le verbe, en sa 
forme primitive peut servir également a designer le passé, le présent ou le 
futur. La philologie indique done une Gvolution de Vidée de temps” 


(p. 6). 


Moreover, they lay stress on the spatial character of Time: 
“T,idée du temps, selon nous, se rameéne a un effet de perspec- 
tive’ (Preface, p. i1.). Again, ‘‘ Le temps passé est un frag- 
ment de l’espace transporté en nous ; ilse figure par l’espace ” 
(p. 39). This view is summarised at the end thus: ‘‘ Le temps. 
n'est autre chose pour nous qu’une certaine disposition ré- 
guliére, une organisation d’images. La mémoire n’est que 
lart d’évoquer et d’organiser ces images”’ (p. 117). 

It will be seen that on the whole the present view here 
receives notable support. I conceive that the idea of Time 
has arisen because, becoming aware of, or realising, experience 
in its aspect as a sequence of change, we need to measure it. 
Borrowing a space idea for the purpose, we measure it as a 
line, we see it in perspective. The ‘measure’ of experience: 
thus gained we call Time; but it is only a metaphorical. 
application of a space-idea, and for that reason has (as we 
have seen) to be content with an entirely borrowed vocabu- 
lary. Moreover, as the application of space-ideas and space- 
terms in this context is vaguely metaphorical (Time not 
covering the ‘ whole ground’ of Space, and giving us but 
one irreversible direction) they remain inconsistent in use. 
This inconsistency has at least value as testimony to forgotten 
truth. Time, on the one hand, enthroned as a primary 
category, and on the other numbered among the actual facts 
of life, is in fact but an inference or a translation found. 
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expedient in practice, and has no existence in the sense in 
which Space has existence. 

In his (Aristotelian) Essay on Primary and Secondary 
Qualities, Prof. Stout claims that ‘‘ we are justified in think- 
ing of matter as extended and movable in space before the 
existence of sentient being”’; and taking as his chief example 
‘* the most fundamental of the primary qualities—Extension ” 
—he continues :— 


“Tn ordinary language it seems strange to speak of sensations as ex- 
tended. The reason is that they are not extended in the same sense as 
corporeal things. Bodies are extended in space. But touch and sight 
sensations do not in the ordinary sense of the words oceupy Space.” 


Now here he has wisely entrenched himself in the very 
citadel of his subject, the question of the divers senses in 
which we may speak of Space. But in this context I submit 
once more that whereas Time may be defined as being in a 
sense Space, or as a form of Space, as room to think in, etc., 
Space can never be defined as in any sense, or as any form of, 
Time. 

At this point also there is a remark to be made. We are 
here dealing only with Space and Time, both used in con- 
junction as ultimate terms by almost all writers. But it is 
surely obvious that Extension (or extensity) has a yet wider 
application than either, and includes both. Thus it is that 
we have sensible as well as spatial extension; and further, 
having extensive interests, make extended inquiries. This, 
though it be a ‘mere question of idiom,’ is none the less 
suggestive. 

Further, Prof. Stout points out that real extension is some- 
thing other than visual extension : for this last depends on 
sight and touch sensations. And here it must not be forgotten 
that Sight is in the last resort a development of Touch. 
Language witnesses to this. We visually be-hold. It may 
even be said that in the biological context we have already 
discovered that Time is derived from Space. And “ neither 
tactual nor visual extension occupy any part of the space in 
which bodies attract each other inversely as the square of the 
distance ”’. 

Extension, then, makes a rightful claim to cover the facts 
which we range under the heads both of Space and Time. 
But no way of expressing the idea of Time is more in use 
than that which represents Time as a moving somewhat with 
a universal onward motion, carrying ‘life and mind’ with it. 
An onward motion, like a part of Space (or, a space) is an 
original idea, a direct one, a question of ‘real existence’. 
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But applied to Time it is a metaphor in the sense of a transla- 
tion. And therefore we never definitely acknowledge or recog- 
nise volume in Time thus regarded, though instinctively and 
unconsciously we come near to doing so. We do say, That 
week was a ‘full’ one; my time is quite filled up. We do 
speak of the ‘‘spacious times of great Elizabeth”. The 
subject of reference here, however, is not Time at all, but 
experience. or as life may be full or empty; as one’s 
interests may be wide or narrow, high or low, great or small, 
go one’s experience may. have that range or intensity which 
takes it out of the narrow line of Time and renders it once 
more truly ‘spacious’ even to the general consciousness, 

If a man had never known the difference in one moment 
on one spot between a faint and an intense impression, had 
never felt the concentration of life at some moments, its 
diffusion at others, he would say that whatever was more 
intense must be longer in Time or wider in Space. The 
idea that the time and place occupied by a faint touch and 
an acute pang was the same, would be unthinkable to him. 
But our experience of the fact helps us to see that the 
ultimate question is one of intensity (physically speaking, 
one of velocity or concentration); and this brings us to that 
of value or Significance. Difference of quantity ultimately 
comes out as difference of quality. Motion would then be 
the simplest form in which we describe the reality which is 
ultimate to us. What we express as intensity of Experience 
is independent of extension in Space or in Time. 

Or, returning to the question of origin and varying the 
expression, we may put it thus: Time is really the transla- 
tion of diversity-in-position, through change-of-position, into 
succession; and is the effect of a mental condition corre- 
sponding to the pre-visual stage of sense-perception. Just 
as the blind man cannot see at once the scheme of objects, 
the ‘scape’ before him, but must touch one object after the 
other and tap out his steps one by one with a stick, so we 
cannot ‘see’ the Time-scheme as we can see the Space- 
scheme together in one act: and thus we erect ‘ past, present, 
future’ into three ‘worlds’ which must be dealt with one in 
a place—as we say, at a time—and tap our way through life, 
touching as it were each ‘moment,’ each unit of the Time- 
space. 

It is true of course that the blind man belongs to a race 
which has already developed binocular vision; whereas the 
truer comparison would be with the animal which has not 
yet evolved more than a vague sense of light and therefore 
only feels its way about. Still the general result is the same 
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in both cases. In a true sense the pre-visual type of organism 
lives in a world of succession and the post-visual in one also. 


of simultaneity. 


Change, then, as occurring in Space, with its conditional 
or concomitant motion, seems to be the central or original 
experience. This presupposes Space as well as Motion; and 
may merely involve variety of aspect or content, which does. 
not necessarily involve perceived Motion, or Time. Then 
comes the recognition of Motion, issuing from perception of 
change and succession, in Space. ‘‘It has ‘changed’. . . 
it must have ‘ moved,’”’ or, ‘‘ I must have moved ”’ is perhaps. 
the first form of such recognition. Later, we apprehend that 
Change of position or perspective presupposes Motion. Thus 
through Motion and as the functions of memory and ex- 
pectation develop, we ultimately translate Change into Time. 
But Time is still only a mode of measurement; and that 
which is to be measured, whatever it may be, ‘ passes,’ ‘ flows,’ 
is long or short; is somewhat which moves always in one 
direction, refuses to linger or to hurry; never stops, has no 
breadth or capacity, and yet may be full or empty. It is 
obvious that such expressions are purely metaphorical. The 
clock does not really tell you of the passing or the lapse or 
the flow of Time. It indicates how far you and your fellows 
and the world have passed, on an assumed journey. When 
it strikes it indicates similarly, the mile-stone which you 
have reached. It is an index of Space plus Motion, plus 
sequence, and at last plus consciousness, but still essentially 
of Space. 

In this apparently incidental allusion to the functions of 
Memory and Anticipation, it may appear as though we were 
ignoring or dealing but casually with what, from the very 
point of view here taken, is of cardinal importance. What- 
ever, it may be said, may happen to that most elusive concept 
the Present, it is certain that if there be no past for us to 
recollect and no future to be forecasted, both memory and 
anticipation are without a function. But it is at this very 
point that the present inquiry originally started. Taken 
from thence it will be admitted that the careful study of 
memory as of anticipation reveals that they are only ideally 
referred to a Past and a Future in ‘time’: both are directly 
a re-minding, an arousing of awareness ; awareness of some- 
what spatially there, or passed, or coming : ‘ future ’ as ‘ about 
to be’ is allied to the idea of ‘out’ or ‘round about’. 
And the present being initially somewhat in our presence, 
what we recall and what we expect are both present to 
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us in this sense. Too little notice seems taken of the 
double meaning of words like ‘ present ’.! 

As to the past we are apt to suppose that memory is 
essentially concerned with a ‘past’ in which things have a 
static existence. But the essential fact is expressed in the 
prefix ‘re’. Re-petition, to re-call, to re-collect, to re- 
member, as to re-ply, to re-tort, to re-port, to re-fer, etc., 
are all to repeat, to ‘do it again,’ a word of which the 
primary meaning seems to have been ‘ direct’ or ‘ straight ’. 
Now when we say that the same qualities or characteristics 
are found in two or many objects in Space—are repeated— 
there is no ‘time’ in the idea. Re-petition like duplication 
and multiplication is thus originally spatial. 

Present experience turns into a memory (a sort of image- 
trail in our wake) but we can never, except in the delusions 
of insanity or delirium, reverse the process. No memory or 
remembered fact turns into a present experience. We 
translate this disability and objectify it in a supposed ab- 
solute i.e., conceptual Time as a sort of second Space or 
higher Room, into which all things are brought that come 
into being, and in which all things that have been (and gone) 
are hung up forever. And when it is stated that ‘‘all spatial 
relations involve reference to some time at which they hold 
between some given pair of entities’’* I should answer that 
the ‘time’ in question depends on the mental ‘blindness’ 
which creates the successive; and means our mental arrival 
at one of the positions to which we have to tap our way, or 
in music, to beat our way along. 

Time has been repeatedly spoken of here as a ‘ translation’ 
of the idea of Space, and it has to be added that we can 
translate downwards as well as upwards. Evolution has 
translated the mechanical into the vital, and translates the 
amoebic into the vertebrate and mammalian life; that is 
translating upwards. The conception of Space is capable 
of translation into, of becoming the symbol of, a ‘ higher level ’ 
of experience. We speak of the wider, of greater and higher 
in the mental world. We speak of exalted aspirations or 
motives. But of this further extension, this moral trans- 
lation, Time is seen to be incapable, except in the character 
of a product of the Space idea and in a certain sense as a 
kind of Space. 

Change, and its conditions Motion and Space, we have 


Pg Fo admirably shown in Mr. McGilvary’s Article on Green, Minp, 
*“Ts Position in Time and Space Absolute or Relative?” B. Russell, 
Minp, July, 1901, p. 299. 
26 
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translated into Time; but it is at least in one sense a down- 
ward translation. It is true no doubt that just as our 
nervous system could not work without a circulating blood 
and an intestinal canal, so we cannot conceive Change with- 
out what we now call Time. In fact the only categories we 
conceive to be independent of Time as of Motion are Matter 
and Space. But we do see that the nervous system is the 
highest organic development in our experience; and on an 
evolutionary basis we do not exalt the circulatory or digestive 
system into equality with it. There is an evolution of the 
categories also; but the one usually accepted reverses the 
facts. 

Space itself is really one with Motion. They cannot 
be put asunder either sensibly or rationally. We need a word 
which shall combine the two conceptions. Then, when the con- 
ception of Motion-Space has found a word, we shall be able 
to translate this upwards into what we call the mental 
region: we shall see that all our ‘psychological’ figures 
(like our Time ones) are borrowed directly or indirectly from 
Space and Motion ; and the term ‘ matter’ will be reduced 
to its proper function of indicating content and resistance.’ 
Whatever resists, whatever is contained, is the outcome of 
that ultimate dynamic order which in the last resort is the 
source of the static or at least its governing pre-supposition. 

It follows that there is no such thing as an ultimate 
problem of Time, nor indeed even of Space: the only ulti- 
mate problem for us in this connexion is that of Change. 
For, after all, the successive can only be ultimately dis- 
tinguished from the simultaneous as two modes of motion 
(e.g., you strike two ‘ notes’ successively or simultaneously), or 
as two modes of perception. If this view is the true one it 
results that our erection of Time into categorical equality 
with Space is due to what I would call monocular thinking ; 
and Space would in binocular thought absorb Time, and thus 
enriched and so to speak ennobled, would develop into an 
enhanced conception of Motion. For in that case Motion 
itself acquires more value and content; or may be taken to 
symbolise the most inclusive concept possible to us, allying 
itself to that of ‘energeia’. In other words, motion rises 
from being a sense-percept to the status of signficance or a 
consummate symbol of value. Of course we may prefer to 
say simply that Time is the one dimensional Space of the 
nind (which again is what we see in the Space-world as 

1It will be remembered that the conception of inertia and rest are under- 


going a similar transformation. ‘Rest’ indeed in its traditional and 
popular sense is a virtually superseded notion. 
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motion) translated into knowledge. It is the merely succes- 
sive Space of Experience. Itis true that there is succession 
in Space also. But this succession, as the artist knows, is 
nothing but the shortcoming which precludes our ‘ taking in’ 
except in the painter’s or sculptor’s sense, the whole of any 
‘scene’ together. It is all there simultaneously ; but as we 
can only reach, so we can only see, the parts and not the 
whole, except indirectly or ideally. But for this disability 
we could at will not only dissolve a picture into its successive 
acts of painting or into its constituent factors (which by 
means of photography we can now do) but we could even 
hear a symphony or an oratorio in music as one tran- 
scendent Chord, and receive a poem in one comprehensive 


Word. 


Of course it must not be forgotten that our vocabulary of 
‘physical’ or ‘material’ terms is itself originally borrowed 
from that evolved by our own conscious activities: that the 
language of ‘ motion’ and ‘ matter’ is borrowed from ‘ mind’. 
And certainly no one refuses to admit that in this sense we 
translate the physical into the psychological ; we impose our 
own character upon material phenomena. The difference is 
that in this case we borrow back the terms thus bestowed 
upon the physical world and describe our feelings and in- 
directly even our emotions in terms of the physical. But as 
we have seen, we do not borrow back the Time-terms de- 
rived from Space and enrich our conceptions of Space with 
them. Why is that impossible? Because, as we have also 
seen, they symbolise part of those very conceptions, including 
those of change and motion. 

We have two immensities, one physiological, the other 
‘mental’. The one is Space, the other Eternity. What 
then is the Future—that Unknown and yet Inevitable on 
which we lay so much stress, towards which we are com- 
pelled to travel, and which can only be ‘read’ in guess, 
conjecture, inferential anticipation, or forecast—that of which 
the prediction can never be verified until it has become 
the Present? In one sense, as we have seen, it is the 
analogue of the environment beyond Touch of the blind 
man, or rather of the organism which has not yet de- 
veloped the visual sense. 

It is strange we should so often forget that everywhere the 
governing mind-inetaphor, the metaphor of mind-activity, is 
Sight ; all its analogies are those, first and foremost, of Vision. 
And even though this distinctively human function—the 
pioneer, the explorer of new worlds, the bringer of new 
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messages—be developed in the mental sense only so far as 


‘to give a vague awareness of ‘ light,’ and shadowy suggestions 


of objects which we can only deal with as we say ‘ specula- 
tively :’ still it is sight, and depends upon light, ‘‘ which 
lighteth every man...”. And sight knows nothing of 
Time: only of Change and Motion. 

Or we may, if we like, compare our ‘ present’ to the sweep 
of our outlook from horizon to horizon, and the great mind’s. 
area of vision to the broad land- or sea-scape from a high 
mountain. But then the present moment must be seen as 
dimensional. It must give us the cube, the volume, the 
solid. It must be the true analogue of what from the highest 
vantage point attainable is the range and content of our 
bodily vision. The Future, then, to begin with, becomes 
that which is yet below a given horizon; if you will, the 
antipodes to the Present whereon we stand. But see what 
follows. For the Past, that is the world already explored by 
Man on his great journey through the life-country, has thus 
sunk below the horizon behind us; the Future is the world 
waiting for him, ready for the Columbus of the race, the 
Copernicus of Time. When that Time-Explorer appears he 
will know how to set forth on his voyage of exploration, and 
will bring us evidence that his discoveries are not con- 
jectural nor fantastic. He will show that the prophet actu- 
ally sees and gives us here and now, what the ordinary 
man merely predicts, foretells and guesses at, as far away ; 
and that if we will learn to use his means and use them 
with bis energy, we too may go forth into ‘new conti- 
nents’ of Time and colonise the ‘future’ at our will. 
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V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
MR. BRADLEY’S THEORY OF TRUTH. 


A puiLosopHic Rip van Winkle, if he awakened from a decade’s 
hibernation, would no doubt be amazed at the change which has 
come over the surface of the philosophic world. Not only would 
he everywhere hear new topics familiarly discussed but he would find 
that all the positions taken up in Prof. James’s Will to Believe, which 
were almost universally execrated in 1897, were almost universally 
conceded in 1907. Whence he might be tempted to infer that 
despite the assurances of dogmatic metaphysics that progress was 
impossible, philosophy had been progressing very rapidly: he 
would certainly be tempted to welcome and to quote Mr. Bradley’s 
remarkable article in the last Number for signal examples of such 
progress. He might interpret many passages therein as meaning 
that Mr. Bradley was only waiting for Prof. James to give him a 
little encouragement and to disavow his disreputable entowrage 
in order to capitulate gracefully and to declare that he himself had 
been a pragmatist, and even a humanist, all his life, and had only 
dissembled his affection for these modes of thinking from deference 
to the sacred memory of Hegel. Our philosophic Rip would 
naturally be ignorant that the article in No. 62 is in substance a 
rejoinder to replies which Mr. Bradley’s article in No. 51 provoked 
in No. 52, so that he has evidently taken time enough to reflect 
deeply on the profound problems he discusses. But though person- 
ally I have much reason to regret that Mr. Bradley’s ruminations 
were not published in time for my Studies in Humanism to profit 
by them, it must be admitted that they were worth waiting for. 
For though Mr. Bradley has been tardy, he has been explicit, to an 
extent he never was before, upon a number of most important 
questions. A fortiori, therefore, Mr. Bradley’s views are worth 
discussing, and inasmuch as, though ostensibly addressed to Prof. 
James, they evidently contain also such reply to me as he judges 
it advisable to make, it seems my duty to take an early opportunity 
of discussing them. 

At a first glance Mr. Bradley’s concessions to the new philosophy 
seem very extensive, not to say decisive. But of course all Mr. 
Bradley’s readers know how carefully it is necessary to distinguish 
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betweenfappearance and reality. And so the imposing list which 
follows will need examination. 

(1) Nothing at first sight could seem more explicit, than the 
rejection of the theory that it is the nature of Truth to ‘copy’ 
reality. Mr. Bradley not merely treats it with scorn, but really 
refutes it (pp. 166-173). Itis consequently a shock to find (pp. 174- 
175) that nevertheless there are fowr senses in which truth may be 
said to correspond with reality, in ways which are at least verbally 
incongruous with the earlier doctrine.!_ And this arouses a suspicion 
that there may further be a fifth sense of ‘correspondence’ in 
which this notion may have to be (and may have been) predicated 
also of Mr. Bradley’s own theory of truth. 

(2) Still what is said on pages 174-175 should no doubt primarily 
be taken as explaining what Mr. Bradley meant, when he spoke as 
if he believed in the ‘correspondence’ theory. In so far as he 
meant this and no more, it appears that we all misunderstood him 
and owe him an apology, which would be redeemed from abject- 
ness only by a recollection of the very misleading language he con- 
fessedly used and the time he has taken to mention the tenable 
senses of ‘correspondence ’.? For there was nothing in the context 
to lead any one to suspect that he was speaking “from a lower 
point of view” at which it was ‘convenient to speak of truth” in 
a way which is really nonsensical. 

(3) Mr. Bradley now for the first time makes it quite plain that 
his Absolute is neither a superior sort of philosophic God, as many 
generations of Oxford undergraduates have been taught to believe, 
nor an all-absorbing, all-paralysing metaphysical monster, as I had 
feared. It is a precious boon to be told definitely (p. 179) that it is 
merely the perfectly harmless conception of a “totality of finite 
mind,’’* and a great relief to have it admitted that Mr. Bradley does 
not “believe in any reality outside and apart from” this, and it 
is to be hoped that this revolutionary change, either in what Mr. 
Bradley’s metaphysics mean or in what they have been taken to 
mean, will be properly appreciated. 

(4) It is encouraging to find that the importance of Error to the 
theory of Truth is at last being recognised, and even more so to 
gather from the footnote on page 169 that Mr. Bradley perceives 
that a naive ‘realism,’ which treats all knowledge as ‘intuitive ’ and 
immediately valid, affords no refuge from pragmatism, for the reason 
that it utterly breaks down over the existence of Error.‘ 


1It is not at all clear to my mind that some of the incongruities are - 
not more than verbal. 

2One might, strictly, contend also that the comment in Studies in 
Humanism, p. 118, was justified by the irrelevance of Mr. Bradley’s four 
valid senses of ‘correspondence’ to that which had been impugned by 
Prof. Dewey. 

* Why not ‘‘ minds ? 

+ How entirely I agree with Mr. Bradley about this may be seen by 
comparing N.S. 62, pp. 247-248. 
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(5) The doctrine of “the suppression of the Subjective” at last 
condescends to give a reason for what has so long been insisted 
onas self-evident, viz., the intellectualist devotion to ‘ pure thought’. 
It is true that this explanation (p. 174) is purely psychological, and 
(as Mr. Bradley himself remarks) applies to ethical and esthetical 
as well as to logical values. In point of fact it applies to pleasure- 
values as well, and rests on the general fact that all our functions 
frequently interfere with each other. ‘Theoretic’ values are no ex- 
ception. Occasions may arise when our highest cosmic become as 
inappropriate as our lowest personal interests and have to be as 
ruthlessly suppressed. It is difficult to believe, e.g., that when Mr. 
Bradley wants to catch a train, he does not manage to suppress his 
‘ultimate doubts’ about the metaphysical reality of Time. Hence, 
as stated here, the whole doctrine amounts merely to the innocuous 
truism that whatever “ is irrelevant to and interferes with the process 
of truthseeking ’’ must be suppressed. In other words, if you want 
to keep your cake, you must not eat it. Who ever thought of deny- 
ing that? Who ever asserted that our desires could not conflict 
with each other? Why, the principle would be as fatal to in- 
dulgence in the purest mathematical thought as to the most 
selfishly subjective judgment, whenever either of them became 
obstacles to a greater good! But regarded as a contribution to 
the point at issue, the first thing this doctrine should do should be 
to suppress itself! For it is certainly itself an irrelevant reply to 
the contention that wishes and emotions are not always, necessarily 
and as such, irrelevant to the discovery of truth. 

(6) That ‘in some sense thought depends on desire and will,” 
that “in the end all truth has practical and again esthetic con- 
sequences ’’ and is useful and that ‘any idea which in any way 
works has in some sense truth,’ Mr. Bradley had admitted before.! 
These things have, apparently, always been known to be true, 
though for over two thousand years no true philosopher has 
deemed them worth a mention. Excellent! But in view of the 
obduracy of some intellectualisms it is well now to have them 
said again and again and again. 


Now what do all these things mean? Do they mean that 
Rationalism is really giving ground and perceiving how irrational 
it has unwittingly been? One would fain think so, in the interests 
of philosophic concord. Nor can there be a task more repugnant to 
a sensitive soul than that of pointing out that even the most 
plastic Rationalism is made of stuff too stern and stiff to fit into 
the new moulds, and that so its concessions are largely unreal and 
not nearly sufficient to satisfy the just claims of pragmatic 
epistemology. Still if this duty has to be performed, it may well 
devolve upon one who has grown somewhat callous to being 
treated as the Whipping-Boy in Ordinary to Prof. James’s ideas. 


1No. 51, pp. 310, 319, 320, 322, 327, 333, etc. 
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As to (1) and (2); Mr. Bradley seems to have missed the main 
point of the pragmatic protest against the ‘correspondence’ or 
‘copy’ view of truth. Pragmatism has not the slightest objection 
to conceiving (some) truths as ‘correspondences’ or ‘copyings’ 
or ‘agreements,’ provided that these processes remain strictly 
immanent in human knowing. The mere use of these words 
shows that there are cognitive relations which may be so described. 
Pragmatism, therefore, admits their existence freely ; only it pro- 
ceeds to explain them pragmaiically, i. ¢., as valuable and service- 
able cross-references which obtain within our experience. 

The only ‘copying’ or ‘corresponding’ objected to is that in 
which one of the terms claims to transcend human experience? 
And absolutism as hitherto propounded appears to involve such copy- 
ing equally with realism. As for the four senses of correspondence 
enumerated on pages 174-175, pragmatists might accept them all, 
though they would insist on carefully explaining the first three. 
They are all four, however, irrelevant as replies to the pragmatist 
attack on the absolutist conception of the relation between human 
and ‘absolute’ truth.? 


1 Cf, James’s Sixth Lowell Lecture in his new book on Pragmatism and 
Studies in Humanism pp. 122, 177, 425-426. James says (pp. 212-3) ; 
‘*To ‘agree’ in the widest sense witha reality, can only mean to be guided 
etther straight up to it or into its surroundings or to be put into such working 
touch with tt as to handle either it or something connected with it better than if we 
disagreed. . . . To copy a reality is, indeed, one way of agreeing with it, but 
it is far from being essential. The essential thing is the process of being 
guided.” Cf. also his first and second Lectures. 

*This objectionable form might perhaps be called the ‘ transcendent 
correspondence’. Only it must be remembered, that ‘ transcendent’ also 
is used ambiguously, and that in some senses it too is quite explicable 
pragmatically. The fact is that epistemological terminology has been ex- 
tremely ]vose hitherto, and that it will not be rendered clear and exact 
without much effort. 

‘TI cannot, therefore, agree with Mr. Bradley that the ‘‘ one-sided 
intellectual” theory mentioned on p. 175 s.f. (= presumably the Hege- 
lian or Greenite) is exempt from the charge of copying. Even verbally, 
‘repetition’ and ‘reproduction’ seem mere variants of ‘copying,’ and a 
theory which is expressed in such terms at once provokes the question— 
“*but is the ‘repetition’ or ‘reproduction’ eruct ?” More materially, it 
may be observed that even if ‘reality is an original system of thought 
which you try to rethink,” a doubt as to the adequacy, and therefore 
as to the correctness, of the correspondence creeps in as soon as it is 
admitted that ‘you’ are trying to rethink this wonderful reality. For if 
(a) it be assumed that absolute truth enters your soul bodily and without 
distortion, error ought at once to become impossible ; if (/) this notion is 
disclaimed, it has to be shown that after the deductions and distortions 
incidental to the human process of ‘rethinking,’ ovr version of the abso- 
lute truth still corresponds correctly with its divine but transcendent 
exemplar. In all cases of this sort, therefore, there is ‘correspondence,’ 
though the ‘ correspondence’ is not between truth and ‘fact’ but between 
our truth and ‘absolute’. Thus the epistemological difticulties are in no 
wise diminished. See my Studies, p. 181. 
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As to (3); we have seen that the effect of Mr. Bradley’s honest 
and noble reduction of the Absolute is to render it quite harmless. 
By this bowleversement Mr. Bradley’s Absolute is made to coincide 
pretty nearly with Dr. MeTaggart’s, which latter has shown itself 
to be quite compatible with what is practically. though not in 
name, an extreme pluralism. We can only gasp, therefore, and 
applaud. But even to a moderate pluralist like myself, it would 
seem to follow that if truth is really as individualistic as stated on 
page 176, the phrasing of absolutism now needs a good deal of trans- 
posing into a minor key. It is indeed refreshing to hear that an 
Absolute Truth transcending finite truth is “a most stupendous 
misconception,” and that even the “common ” truth is “ not wholly 
the same,” but vitally dependent on individual differences. This 
should be ample to satisfy the most exacting individualist; but, 
alas, it is not enough for the pragmatist! For Mr. Bradley does 
not yet conceive this ‘common’ life and truth pragmatically ; this 
‘truth, the same in all”’ is still preswpposed as pre-existent, instead 
of being treated as an achievement of intersubjective intercourse. 

As to (5); Mr. Bradley neither proves that the processes called 
non-intellectual must always be irrelevant and harmful to cogni- 
tion, nor admits that if ever truth-seeking is forwarded by them, 
the dogma of a pure and independent thought is overthrown. 

As to (6); what is conceded is not enough; the evidence shows 
that thought and truth depend universally and essentially on ‘ will’ 
and purpose, and this should be admitted emphatically at the 
outset, and not grudgingly “in the end”. 


Besides making these insufficient concessions Mr. Bradley unfor- 
tunately also raises certain objections and repeats certain ancient 
calumnies against pragmatism which show that he is not yet in the 
position to declare that he knew it all long ago. 

Thus (1) he repeats (p. 168) the assertion that truth is con- 
ceived by pragmatism as an “external means ’”’ to practical success. 
It is hard to say what an “external means”’ means, and the 
assertion was one of nine or ten misinterpretations which he was 
challenged to explain or substantiate as soon as he made them.! 

(2) He alleges, similarly, that pragmatism conceives knowledge, 
truth and reality as all ‘external to the one real end and more or 
less independent of it’ (p. 168). In any ordinary meaning of the 
words, nothing more baseless can well be imagined. The charge is 
so wild that the most cursory perusal of chapters vii. and xix. of 
Studies in Humanism would possibly convince Mr. Bradley himself 
that on this question at least we are substantially agreed.” 

(3) Both the above misconceptions appear to arise from the 
assumption of a natural dualism between ‘theory’ and ‘ practice,’ 


‘Uf. No. 52, p. 528; Studies in Humanism, p. 120. 
2 Of PP. 169-173 with ¢.9., Studies, pp. 425-426, for evidence of even a 
close verbal parallelism. 
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and of a doctrine that ‘will,’ ‘thought’ and ‘feeling’ are ‘aspects. 
of reality,’ so ‘independent’ that to emphasise one is necessarily 
to outrage the others. In consequence of this Mr. Bradley feels 
entitled to treat as one-sided exaggeration what is really a refusal 
to trichotomise the unity of the soul. He should have observed 
that I had from the first repudiated all this faculty-psychology and 
all its consequences.! It is moreover hard to understand how Mr. 
Bradley can consistently both censure the unification of these 
‘faculties’ under the heading of ‘will’ or ‘activity’ and yet claim 
the right of reducing one of them to another. If ‘will’ is funda- 
mentally distinct from ‘thought,’ how can it be merely ‘the self- 
realisation of an idea’? Or, if unification is legitimate, why is it 
better to absorb ‘will’ and to finish up with a dualistic antithesis 
of ‘thought’ and ‘feeling’ than to conceive both of these as funda- 
mentally ‘active’ or volitional ? 

(4) It may just be noted that Mr. Bradley still steadfastly de- 
clines to recognise the bearing of verification on the pragmatic. 
claims to truth.” 

(5) His remarks on pages 168 and 179-180 clearly show that he 
still erroneousty conceives pragmatism not as an epistemological 
method but as a metaphysic.* Otherwise he would himself see: 
that it must be to us irrelevant to ask whether the end was ‘known 
or unknown’.t For whatever the end, the ‘truth’ of the means 
chosen to attain it is vindicated by success upon trial. It is not 
anything that can be excogitated a priori by reflection upon the: 
relation of means and end in the abstract. Mr. Bradley’s thought 
clearly has not entered at all into the trying and testing, the valuing 
and revaluing, which issues in our ‘making of truth’. To refute 
the pragmatic doctrine he would have to show that no one ever 
devised or tried any means to any end. 

(6) The inquiry as to what absolute or ultimate truth can mean 
for pragmatism may be answered simply by a reference.’ But Mr. 
Bradley’s treatment of the matter shows how far he still is from 
any genuine humanism. On pages 170-172 the old depersonalising 
of truth and the substitution of dehumanised abstractions for the 
concrete experiences are in full swing. Whereas to a humanist no 
truth could be absolute without satisfying the whole experience 
of whoever recognised it. It follows that in so far as A’s experience 
was different from B’s, A’s ‘absolute truth ’ would diverge from B’s.° 
Thus even though ‘absolute truth’ was ‘all-containing’ and 


1 Of. Studies, pp. 127-131. 2 Of. N.S., No. 52, p. 529. 

3 Cf. contra James, Pragmatism, pp. 45-50, and Studies, essay i. 

‘This disjunction is equally surprising as a specimen of logic and of 
psychology. For surely we always have some foresight, however dim, of 
any end to which we seek means, and never know it as fully before as after 
attainment. 

5 Staudies, essay viii. 

®Though it need not therefore, désagize with it; indeed it is just the 
‘agreement’ between A’s truth and B’s that renders it ‘common’. 
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consistent, it might yet exist in the plural. All these shocking 
inferences seem to be easily developed out of his own admissions 
on page 176. Ifit is true that the ‘common’ truth is not quite 
literally cdentical! in all men and “must be taken none the less as 
modified in each case by its fresh context,’’ how can the inference 
be resisted that A’s ‘modification’ thereof must be ‘in a sense’ 
different from B’s? And if so, would not Mr. Bradley also have 
to content himself with the pragmatic interpretation of the ‘ common- 
ness,’ v2z., a8 meaning nothing more (or less) than a basis for common 
action? At any rate he seems here to have honourably debarred 
himself from the usual subterfuge by which intellectualists evade 
the inquiry into the actual meaning of ‘commonness’. As he no 
longer interprets the Absolute as an all-embracing thought postu- 
lated to conceal the failure of a facile theory of knowledge, he 
cannot take commonness for granted as meaning just the inclusion 
or absorption of finite in absolute thought. The commonness, 
therefore, is no longer given ; it has to be made, by what is at best 
a legitimate abstraction. This no doubt quite coincides with the 
pragmatic view of the matter, but it does not seem certain that the 
coincidence would please Mr. Bradley. 

(7) Suppose, however, that we granted the contention that 
there was an ‘absolute’ truth (in the old sense) and that ‘the 
Truth’ was strictly one (p. 170), should we not inevitably relapse 
into the most indefensible form of the ‘correspondence’ view ? 

If this suspicion proves to be well-founded, it will clearly follow 
that despite his struggles Mr. Bradley has not succeeded in dis- 
entangling himself from a theory he has himself refuted, that his 
own theory is void and vain, and that his pragmatist critics were 
quite right in attributing to him the (untenable) ‘ correspondence’ 
view. And yet this is so plausible an interpretation to put upon his 
statements that I for one do not see what better alternative can 
be extracted from them. 

It is admitted, to begin with, that there are only human knowers 
and that none of these know (or can know) the whole truth. Each 
of these perceives truth from his individual position and makes his 
individual ‘modification’. Truth, therefore, so far, exists only in 
the plural, and these plural truths diverge, and often conflict. To 
unify and harmonise this afflicting plurality it is suggested that 
we must admit one absolute truth which alone can be fully true, 
and in which the many individual truths can converge and be 
absorbed, and so attain validity. 

Now such truth, as Mr. Bradley has quite rightly observed, could 
not itself be regarded as copying reality ; it would have made reality 
and have been merged in it. There could be no relation between 
these two ideal factors, and hence no copying. 

The danger to his theory, however, arises from totally dif- 


Mr. Bradley’s sense, 7.¢., indiscernible. 
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ferent quarters. For (a) this one and all-inclusive whole of 
Truth does not in fact exist; it is an ideal; and Mr. Brad- 
ley has apparently added that it cannot exist.1_ (b) The ‘plural’ 
truths, which do exist, are divergent and require to be har- 
monised. Hence (c) they must be related to each other; they 
must ‘agree’ or ‘correspond’ with each other. But since (d) 
this agreement is not to consist of the mutual accommodations of 
human truths, as pragmatism has impiously suggested, our truths 
have to be related via the absolute truth, which sets the standard to 
which they may all approximate to a greater or less extent, and 
whence, they receive their title of ‘truths’. It follows (e) that they 
themselves must also be related to the absolute truth. For they 
admittedly do not make it, as it makes reality. 

Now about the relations of our truths to each other there is no 
intrinsic difficulty under (c), so long as the relations and their 
‘correspondences’ remain immanent in human experience. The 
pinch comes (in (d) and (e)) when our truths are to be related to the 
absolute ideal. For the latter manifestly transcends our experi- 
ence. If then our truths, to be ‘true’ and to be ‘common’ to 
individuals, must be related to the absolute truth which validates 
them, what else can they do but ‘copy’ it? And does not this 
relation, therefore, bring up the old crux in a new form? Our 
‘truth,’ in order to become true, has still to transcend owr experi- 
ence. And even, it would now seem, all experience, seeing that 
there is no absolute experience to possess absolute truth. 

What then is the difference between Mr. Bradley’s ‘absolute 
truth’ and the absolute ‘fact’ of Realism? Apparently only this 
that whereas both are unknowable, the former is in addition non- 
existent and incapable of existence. Now this may possibly be an 
advantage; for it may be urged that it is nonsense to try to 
‘copy’ what does not exist. Hence a theory which involves a 
non-existent ‘transcendent’ is vastly superior to one which con- 
ceives it as existent. And there is less risk also that it will 
‘disagree’ with your truth. Thus the charge of ‘copying’ may be 
rebutted by annihilating the original to be copied. As against 
these advantages, however, may perhaps be set the fact that the 
theory attains no truth at all until it has achieved a transcendent 
ideal to be copied, and that so far it has succeeded only in rendering 
truth impossible ex vi definitionis. 

It is plain, therefore, even to an intelligence debased by banausic 
subservience to ‘ practical’ considerations, that there is something 
theoretically wrong in all this. Indeed Mr. Bradley in the end 


It exists, of course, as a psychical fact, in every mind that accepts it 
as an ideal. But this manifestly does not unify it. A’s ‘absolute ideal’ 
need not be identical with B’s, and the question how we are to know 
whether or not it ‘ corresponds’ with B’s, at once precipitates us again into 
the old puzzle. ; 

* Because it cannot be contained in a finite mind and no other exists, 
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seems in a sense to admit that this is somehow so. Only he 
modestly calls it a ‘‘difficulty,’’! and no doubt an easy conversion 
of the principle yaXera 7a xaAa would enable one to appreciate the 
aesthetic value of difficulties. But for the sake of the weaker 
brethren will he not make it just a little easier to believe in 
‘absolute’ truth? And above all will he not make it a little clearer 
how his theory can get on either with no truth at all or without a 
‘correspondence ’ between the absolute and the human views of 


truth ? 
F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


IP, 173 ; cf. Studies, 283. 


A REPLY TO MR. MOORE. 


In the April number of Minp, Mr. G. E. Moore has made “ a short 
statement about chapter ii.”” of my Essay on the Nature of Truth. 
Although I am reluctant to write on this subject at present, I will 
try, out of respect for Mr. Moore, to answer his paper. 

“ Mr. Joachim,” he remarks on page 230, ‘does not profess to be 
quite sure whether the main views he attacks are really held by 
Mr. Russell and me, or not; he says he may have misunderstood 
our words.” The reasons for my hesitation are stated in § 12 of 
my book. It never occurred to me that Messrs. Moore and Russell 
had “used misleading language ”’ ; but I felt it a difficulty that (with 
regard to some points) they have used no language at all. When 
this difficulty is removed—and I gather from Mr. Moore’s words! 
that he hopes before long to publish a systematic exposition of his 
views—Mr. Moore will find me ready, and even anxious, to be con- 
vinced. For most certainly I have formed no opinion that he is 
“dogmatic and unconvincing,” although I freely confess that he has 
not yet convinced me. 

Mr. Moore proceeds to formulate three propositions, which it will 
be safest to quote verbatim. They are :— 

“T. That some facts are facts, and some truths true, which never 
have been, are not now, and never will be experienced at all, and 
which are not timelessly experienced either. 

“TI. That some of the facts and truths, which we do sometimes 
experience, are facts and are true, not only at the times at which 
they are experienced, but also either at times at which they are not 
experienced at all, or else timelessly; and that these facts and 
truths are not timelessly experienced either. 

“TIT. That precisely and numerically the same fact or truth may 
at one time be experienced by me, when I am seeing the sea and am 
not seeing a house, and at another time be experienced by me, when 
Tam not seeing the sea and am seeing a house ; and that precisely and 
numerically the same fact or truth may be experienced by me, when 
Tam seeing the sea and am not seeing a house, and may be experi- 
enced by another person, e.g., by Mr. Joachim, when he is not see- 
ing the sea and is seeing a house.” 

Mr. Moore maintains that, although I have not refuted any one 


'Minp, p. 234, ‘although I hope some day to prove it”. 
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of these propositions, my language is misleading unless I mean to 
deny all three. And he hopes to persuade me that the third pro- 
position is true, or (as he modestly says) that “there is actually 
something to be said”’ in its favour (cf. Mr, p. 235). 

Now I may say at once (1) that with certain reservations I do 
deny all three propositions; (2) that I thought—and still think— 
that I have refuted the substance expressed in them ; and (3) that 
I do not think there is anything ‘to be said in favour of the third,” 
if it be interpreted strictly and in the sense in which I deny it. 

(1) I deny all three propositions ; but I make certain reservations. 
These seem to me important, but it is impossible to state them 
adequately within the limits of this paper. I can only ask Mr. 
Moore to accept the following rough and imperfect sketch :— 

(a) In the first place, then, my denial is made subject to a pro- 
test against one implication of Mr. Moore’s method. For it is 
implied (is it not?) that I must either accept these propositions as 
absolutely true, or deny them as absolutely false. Mr. Moore is 
saying in effect “Give me a plain answer, Yes or No”. But I 
contend, and have tried to establish in my book, that the subject- 
matter of Metaphysics does not admit this kind of treatment. The 
demand for a plain answer is sometimes effective in a court of 
law; but even there it is often inadequate to the complexity of 
the subject-matter. ven the rough and ready “truth of fact,’ 
which the cross-examination intends to elicit, may refuse to appear 
in the plain Yes and No of the witness’s answer. And I suggest 
to Mr. Moore that a method, which is often too crude and too 
coarse to elicit what is roughly called “fact,” is perhaps not suited 
to establish the truth in philosophy. 

(b) In the second place, Mr. Moore assumes—or at least attri- 
butes to me—a severance between temporal and timeless experience, 
against which I have already protested, and must here protest 
again. Thus he says (Mrnp, p. 232) ‘“ With regard to the second 
proposition, on the other hand, Mr. Joachim seems to me to admit 
no more than that some of the facts and truths, which are known 
at a particular time by a particular individual, are facts and are 
true not only at that particular time. Here, therefore, I shall 
accuse him of holding that any such fact or truth, which is ever 
known at all, is also known either timelessly or else at every time 
at which it is a fact oris true.” I have endeavoured in my book 
(cf., e.g., $$ 27-29) to guard myself against a misunderstanding of 
this kind: and I can only repeat that, on my view, there can be no 
facts and no truths which are not eo ipso timelessly experienced. 

(c) Lastly, Mr. Moore’s way of formulating his propositions sug- 
gests that there are two things or factors, viz. “truth” (or “fact ”’) 
and “experience”: and that whereas he holds that these two 
factors may be, but are not always, connected, J hold that they 
always are connected. But I tried in my book to maintain that 
there are not two things together with a relation, but one indis- 
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soluble whole, and that to be ‘fact,’ or to be ‘truth,’ is to be an in- 
dissoluble whole of this kind. 

My denial of Mr. Moore’s propositions would therefore be most 
simply expressed in the thesis “To be a ‘truth’ (or a ‘fact’) is to 
be an-object-for-a-mind or a-subjeet-apprehending-an-object ”’.! 

(2) It is not for me to decide whether I have refuted the substance 
of Mr. Moore’s propositions or not. Neither Mr. Moore nor I are 
competent judges, for we are not unprejudiced critics. That Mr. 
Moore himself does not appear to be convinced, I sorrowfully admit: 
that he ought to be convinced, I do not venture to affirm. Ifa 
verdict is to be given, I am content myself to leave it to those who 
are not already committed, provided that they will read my book 
to the end and interpret it as a whole. 

(3) I come now to the third proposition.” And first I must 
make a few remarks about ‘external relations ”’. 

Messrs. Moore and Russell maintain, as I understand, that the 
ultimate constituents of the Real are certain absolutely independent 
Simples and certain Relations. I have urged that a plurality of ab- 
solutely independent Simples cannot, even with the help of Relations, 
in any sense constitute a genuine unity. Iftwoor more Simples come 
(or are) together, there is no genuine union, if they retain their 
simplicity and their independence. There is at most a coincidence. 
And I have argued that this difficulty is not overcome by the pos- 
tulate of Relations which “relate’’ whilst leaving the relata 
absolutely independent. An ‘external relation”’ is, I can quite 
understand, a name for what the theory requires: but what the 
theory requires seems to me as contradictory as an “evil virtue” 
or a “round square’. For if the relation really unites, and con- 
stitutes one in place of two, the relata thus united are eo ipso not 
absolutely independent Simples, but interdependent features of a 
whole. If, on the other hand, the relation is really ‘ external,” 
with the two there is now conjoined a third: but the two are no 
more genuinely one in virtue of the added third, than are the con- 
tents of a wastepaper-basket or of Mr. Moore’s pocket. 

To prevent misunderstanding, I hasten to add that on certain 
points here I am completely in the dark as to Mr. Moore’s views. 
I do not know, e.g., how he would deal with the aio6yrov—the par- 


1T do not mean that the above thesis fully expresses the positive basis 
on which my denial is grounded. But it guards against one misinter- 
pretation of my denial—a misinterpretation which Mr. Moore’s formula- 
tion might suggest. 

2 In this connexion, I may be allowed to correct one of Dr. Schiller’s 
mistakes. Twice in his Studies in Humanism (pp. 105-106 and 167-168) he 
quotes at some length from pp. 167-168 of my Essay on the Nature of Truth. 
The passage, which he quotes, sets forth a view which I am there attacking : 
but Dr. Schiller quotes it, with an air of triumph, as evidence that I 
myself hold the view in question. I am sorry that Dr. Schiller has 
been led astray; but I naturally assumed, in writing the passage, that 
it would be read in its context. 
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ticular which, in perception or in feeling, is ‘‘one”’ (or at least ap- 
pears as “one ”’ ) without either being, or appearing to be, “simple ”’. 
There are, I should have thought, particulars perceived or felt 
as “ones” and as “ wholes” (and yet not as “simple’’), but most 
certainly not perceived or felt as a plurality of elements together 
with relations. Even the wastepaper-basket along with its con- 
tents is perceived as ‘‘one”’: but it is at least doubtful whether it 
is first perceived as many elements combined into a unity by 
relations of any kind, “external” or otherwise. And if Mr. Moore 
were to say “ No, but in the end, or in reality, or for clear know- 
ledge, every such aic@yrov is Many and Relations,” he would 
neither have explained, nor have explained away, the sensible 
appearance of a non-relational unity. 

Again, I do not know whether Mr. Moore holds that the “ exter- 
nal relations ’’ are absolutely independent of all the Simples, or not. 
If the terms are absolutely independent of the Relation, I presume 
that the Relation is absolutely independent of the terms. But— 
whatever we may think of terms related, yet absolutely independent 
of the relation—the conception of a Relation which is absolutely 
independent of all terms is so unpromising, that I will not attribute 
it to Mr. Moore without his express authorisation. 

And lastly, I do not yet know whether Mr. Moore admits that 
his theory reduces the Universe to a collection of coincident 
Simples; nor whether, if he does admit this, he accepts it without 
dismay. I do not know whether he acquiesces in the abolition of 
all unity, except the unity of the Simples and the unity of conjoined 
coincidents ; or whether he would maintain that some things, al- 
though not “simple,” can neither be resolved into Simples and 
Relations, nor be put together out of Simples and Relations. And 
if he does maintain this, I do not know how he would reconcile 
it with his general position. Does he, in short, hold that all Rela- 
tions are “external,” and that all things can be reduced to Simples 
and such Relations? Or does he maintain merely that some Rela- 
tions are “‘external,’’ and that some things can be so reduced ? 

I have now endeavoured to explain the nature and extent of 
my hostility to “external relations,” and I will return to Mr. 
Moore’s third proposition. When in my book I rejected the con- 
ception of ‘external relations,’ I never for one moment denied 
that all elements, which co-exist, may be said in loose and popular 
language to be “externally related”: nor did I dream of maintain- 
ing that all elements, which in any sense admit of being viewed 
together, must precisely in that sense be intelligibly coherent. 
Thus, my judgment that “ A is B”’ co-exists with my seeing the sea 
and with my not seeing a house: and it also co-exists with a 
feeling of pleasure, with a mole on my cheek, and with a 
smoking chimney. And if my judgment does, to any degree 
and in any sense, fuse with my seeing the sea and with the 
mole on my cheek, then I agree that these three elements are 
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so far genuinely related. And then I maintain that, precisely qué 
thus related, my judgment will differ from Mr. Moore’s judgment 
that “A is B,” made (let us suppose) under the inspiration of a 
toothache and the vision of a house. But if the judgment that “A 
is B”’ can be, and is, abstracted from some or all of these concomi- 
tants—if, in other words, they really are irrelevant to it—then 
just so far (I should maintain) we are in danger of confusion if 
we speak of the judgment as “related” to them, or of their coin- 
cidences with it as ‘its different relations”. And the confusion 
is concealed, but not removed, by adding the term “external”. 

In the end, I admit—or rather, I maintain—that every difference 
in the Universe is vital to every other and to the unity of the 
whole. The Universe is a genuine whole, and for complete know- 
ledge there is no element utterly unrelated or merely coincident. 
That which, to the limited view of Mr. Moore or myself, appears 
at first sight as merely coincident or as “externally related,” is 
for ideally-complete experience intelligibly coherent, 7.e., fulfils 
in the end its determinate function within the one “significant 
whole ”’.! 

But Mr. Moore, in his third proposition, invites me to consider 
pluralities, which, taken as they stand, certainly are not genuine 
wholes, nor thus intelligibly-coherent. 

His instances are the following (Minp, pp. 231, 235). Mr. 
Moore, body and mind, with all his thoughts, at Edinburgh: Mr. 
Joachim, body and mind, with all his thoughts, at Oxford. Mr. 
Moore, seeing the sea and not seeing a house, and condemning Mr. 
Joachim’s opinions: Mr. Joachim, seeing a house and not seeing 
the sea, and condemning Mr. Moore’s condemnation. Each of 
these is a coincidence of coexistent elements, which Mr. Moore 
selects out of the entirety of things, and groups together. If Mr. 
Moore desires it, let us by all means call each of these bundles of 
coincidents “one,” and speak of its elements as “externally 
related”. But each bundle is “one” or a “whole” by courtesy, 
or, at the most, in so far as its elements are associated in Mr. 
Moore’s thought. It is hard to believe that Mr. Moore supposes 
the bundles to be, severally, one in any genuine sense. Yet, unless 
he does so, his third proposition seems to be irrelevant. 

Finally, whilst expressing my sincere admiration for the lucidity 
of Mr. Moore’s argument (p. 235) on precise and numerical identity, 
I must nevertheless own that I think he is mistaken. Let me try 
to explain. The note A, whether struck on this piano or on that, 


. or now or yesterday, is the same note. But itis not “precisely and 


numerically the same,” if that means—as I presume it does—the 
same to the exclusion of all difference. Similarly, Mr. Moore affirms 


1T am obliged here to be brief, and I am aware that my words may 
easily be misunderstood. The reader, if he wishes to understand, will 
kindly interpret the above paragraph in the light of chapters iii. and iv. 
of my book. 
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the same thesis, which I deny. But, once more, the ‘sameness ” 
does not exclude all difference and is therefore not a “precise and 
numerical identity’. And the sameness expressed in these differents 
is not, as Mr. Moore’s ingenious argument assumes, an element of 
identity persisting within each concrete different beside elements 
of difference. For I must emphatically repudiate the inference 
which he draws from my denial of his third proposition. To his 
dilemma (p. 235), either “precisely and numerically the same”’ or 
“not identical at all, but only exactly alike,’ the answer is (I 
submit) clear, and even obvious. The dilemma rests upon a dis- 
junction which is not exhaustive. It assumes—and the assumption 
underlies the whole position of Messrs. Moore and Russell—that 
there is no identity except the abstract identity excluding difference, 
and that there is no Universal which is not itself merely another 
Particular. 

It would be absurd (I venture to think) if, comparing the Mr. 
Moore of to-day with the Mr. Moore of ten years ago, I were to say, 
“ Hither there is within the two Mr. Moores an element precisely 
and numerically identical, or the two Mr. Moores are not the same, 
in any sense, but at most ‘exactly alike’”’. Yet this, as it seems 
to me, is the kind of dilemma which Mr. Moore’s argument puts 
before me.” 


Haroxtp H. Joacuim. 


'Mr. Moore does not explain what he means by ‘‘ exact likeness”. 
But his argument (if I have not misunderstood him) loses all point, unless 
that which is evactly like is also in no sense identical. 

“It will be noticed that I have made no attempt to develop or to 
defend the conception of a concrete identity. The subject of identity is 
so vast and so difficult, that an adequate treatment in the present paper 
would in any case be impossible. Moreover (if I am to speak frankly) I 
am by no means confident that such a treatment—a treatment, which I 
should myself regard as adequate—lies within my powers. But I am not 
on that account prepared to embrace the abstract identity, which appears 
to satisfy Mr. Moore. Bread may be beyond my grasp, but I shall not 
Sherefore swallow a stone. 


MR. BRADLEY ON TRUTH AND COPYING. 


In a foot-note to his recent article “On Truth and Copying” Mr. 
F. H. Bradley expresses surprise that either in his Principles of 
Logic “ or anywhere else” he should be understood as “ advocating 
the copy-theory of truth”’. It is of some interest to students of 
logic to ascertain what Mr. Bradley’s views on this matter were 
when he wrote the Principles of Logic and whether his recent 
article makes any advance upon them. In the Principles he devotes 
two chapters, the last in the book, to discussing the validity of 
inference. In stating the problem he says: “ The validity of in- 
ference has two main senses. When we ask if a process of reason- 
ing is correct, we may have in our mind two different questions. 
We might ask if in argument we possess a strict counterpart of the 
nature of things, if our mental operation truly represents any 
actual process. And this would be the first question. The second 
would ignore the correspondence with reality. It would content 
itself with asking if the premisses do logically prove the result”’ 
(p. 498). Later on he discusses this “first question” at length. 
“¢ What shall we answer,” he says, ‘‘ when asked if our reasoning 
is true in reality, and valid of fact throughout all its process?” 
If truth be the ideal counterpart of fact, can we say that the process 
of our reasoning is truth? Can we venture to assert that our 
mental operations are the same with any actual process in things ? 
Is the intellectual experiment the parallel of a movement in the 
real universe? Our reasoning, we know, does answer to the facts, 
. but that is not enough. Can we call it the literal expression of 
those facts? Is reflexion the double of an outward change that 
shows feature for feature in an answering element?” (p. 521). 
Mr. Bradley thus runs through various forms of reasoning and 
decides against their validity on the ground that they have no 
“counterpart in the nature of things’. In any case, he says, the 
“discursive nature of judgment and reasoning is fatal to their claim 
of copying existence. The process of inference can never be true, 
and the result can never represent the fact’’ (p. 526). 

These extracts prove that at the time of writing the Principles 
of Logic Mr. Bradley held that validity depends on copying. His 
doctrine at that time was that human judgments and inferences are 
true or valid in so far as they represent, or literally express, or 
copy the nature of things, or reality, or fact. Now, what is his 
present doctrine? In the first pages of his article he rejects for 
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various reasons the whole notion that truth consists in copying. 
As a better way to settling the problem of truth he suggests that 
truth, knowledge and reality are not separate but identical. 
“Truth is the whole Universe realising itself in one aspect” (p. 
172). The relation between the individual and the Universe is as 
follows: ‘‘The Universe is nowhere but in the lives of the in- 
dividuals, and, whether as truth or otherwise, the Universe realises 
itself not at all except in their differences”. Thus “my desire and 
my will to have truth is the will and the desire of the world to be- 
come truth in me. Truth is a:‘mode of the self-realisation of myself 
and of the Universe in one’’ (p. 176). 

How can these metaphysical doctrines be applied to the valua- 
tion of any human judgment? Obviously they cannot be ap- 
plied at all. Mr. Bradley therefore has to distinguish two points 
of view, a higher and a lower. The latter merely consists in rein- 
stating the copy-theory which he had repudiated so emphatically. 
“From a lower point of view it may be convenient to speak of 
truth as corresponding with reality and as even reproducing facts. 
In the first place the individual in truth-seeking must subject 
himself. . . . Secondly, in truth-seeking the individual . . . must 
follow the object” (p. 174). As it is only a few metaphysicians 
who rise at rare intervals to the higher or metaphysical point of 
view, while the immense majority of men remain permanently at 
the lower point of view, it is a pity that Mr. Bradley is not more 
explicit about it. At the end of the Principles of Logic he says 
that, though validity depends on copying, he is certain that the 
object copied is not the series of ‘phenomena presented by simple 
observation”. Both there and in his recent article he gives us 
no philosophical explanation as to what the object is which is 
copied, how we copy it, and how closely we must copy it to attain 
truth or validity. 

Now for the point of general scientific interest involved in this 
controversy : it concerns the explanatory power of a philosophy 
which, like Mr. Bradley’s, is absolutist, i.e, views things from 
the stand-point of the Absolute (not of the person), and is intel- 
lectualist, i.e., does not take due account of the volitional factor 
in our experience. His treatment of this matter of Truth seems 
to me a good example of the incapacity of such a philosophy to 
contribute to the solution of the elementary problems of knowledge. 
He offers us alternatively either a higher, cosmic point of view 
which, whether true or false, has no bearing whatever upon the 
theory of actual knowledge, or a lower point of view which is the 
copy-theory of truth which every one sees to be inadequate. I 
have elsewhere criticised his doctrine of judgment, inference, truth 
and the rest, set forth in the Principles of Logic, as ignoring the 
purposive and selective character of the human mind: in his recent 


article he shows no substantial advance upon his earlier position. 
Henry Sturt. 


VI—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Philosophy of Religion. By Dr. Haraup Hérrpina, trans- 
lated from the German Edition by B. E. Meyer. London: 
Maemillan & Co., 1906. Pp. viii, 410. Price 12s. net. 


Tuts able and important book may be viewed as summing up the 
intellectual labour spent by Prof. Ho6ffding, during many years, on 
the central problems of human life. It exhibits clear traces of the 
stadia through which he passed to his present position; and thus, 
to one who reads between the lines, possesses something of the 
interest that attaches toautobiography. As he himself has told us, 
the poles between which his mind has oscillated in its forward 
movement are Séren Kierkegaard’s doctrine of personality and the 
Positivism of France and England. If Kierkegaard drew him away 
from the traditional orthodoxy in which he had been bred, a grow- 
ing consciousness of the reality and significance of science, com- 
bined with the study of Greek thought, sufficed to convince him 
that all positive religious dogma must be discarded, if the human 
mind is to enjoy its native freedom and independence, and to view 
the world with wide, synoptic eyes. Later, the influence of 
Spinoza bulked largely in the shaping of his philosophy. We can 
trace that influence recognisably enough in the conviction, to which 
Hoffding gives expression repeatedly in the work before us, that 
even that which is highest and noblest in the world of spirit is 
subject to the laws of a vast natural order—which laws it is the 
function of science to discover—and that it is no dishonour, but 
rather a gain, for the ideal thus to have its roots firmly planted 
in the fundamental soil and structure of reality. It is important 
that the student of the present volume should also recall the purely 
experiential character of psychology and ethics, as Hoffding con- 
ceives them; his previous results in these regions being in part 
determined by the abstraction on which he insists from all pre- 
suppositions of a speculative or religious kind. 

Ho6ffding’s conception of religion is strongly voluntarist in char- 
acter. The significance of ideas, he tells us, is quite secondary. 
“The word ‘religion’ stands in the main for a psychical state in 
which feeling and need, fear and hope, enthusiasm and surrender 
play a greater part than do meditation and inquiry, and in which 
intuition and imagination have the mastery over investigation and 
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reflexion.”” What strikes the reader at once is that inferences 
drawn from this definition will have to be carefully guarded, if 
they are not to end practically in the conclusion that religious faith 
is believing that to be true which accords with our permanently 
strongest wishes. And I can only say that the argument which 
follows does a good deal less than one had hoped for to negative this 
conclusion in advance. So far from any assistance being offered 
to the man who inquires whether the utterances of the religious 
consciousness are true, at all events in essence, it is even doubtful 
whether Prof. H6ffding would understand the question, and it is 
tolerably certain that he would disallow its validity. Religious 
ideas, or some of them, he would say, are true in the sense in 
which the Antigone, or Macbeth, is true; but they are true in no 
other sense. ‘If religious ideas are to have any significance at 
all, it can only be in serving as symbolical expressions for the 
feeling, the aspirations, and the wishes of men in their struggle 
for existence.” ‘I myself occupy a standpoint from which the 
fact that the poetic form is the only possible one is a sign that 
we are in the presence of the highest.” ‘Great spiritual freedom 
and force will be requisite before we can base life on the conviction 
that our highest ideas are but figurative expressions. Hitherto the 
conditions for the development of this capacity have not been pro- 
pitious, but who shall dare to set a limit to the freedom and power 
which may yet be developed by the human race?” In a word, 
the ideas with which faith operates are only the poetry of life. 

As to this point of view, which is of course far from novel, one 
can only say that it is really external and unsympathetic. Re- 
ligious men are often twitted with faith’s indifference to truth; 
hereafter, if they care, they may borrow arguments from Hoffding 
to prove that the truth of theological doctrines is irrelevant. I do 
not myself see what is meant by saying that ‘God is love” is 
symbolical; though I can understand the statement that it is true 
or false. Apart from this, however, Héffding’s position is obviously 
rather antiquated, in so far as it implies that religion is no original, 
ultimately valid factor in human experience. It is not an ultimate 
thing at all; it is only a special department of esthetic feeling. 
The best recent thought, we may surely affirm, has tended to take 
the situation more seriously. Again, will any one say that the 
religious consciousness would recognise itself under Prof. Hoff- 
ding’s description? Take the formula that religious ideas only 
express the wishes of men in their struggle for existence, and apply 
it to Luther’s great words, Wenn ich nur Dich habe, so frage ich 
nichts nach Himmel wnd Erde; and how obvious, how trivial, its 
inadequacy appears! There may be stages of religious life which 
H6ffding’s quasi-utilitarian conception of the specifically religious 
attitude can be made to fit, although personally I should be in- 
clined to question it; but at all events it is sheerly inapplicable 
to what happens on the level of the higher piety. And if any one 
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object to the epithet ‘“ quasi-utilitarian,”” and point to the term 
“aspiration” in the extract given above in support of his objec- 
tion, I should reply that every idea of religion which, like Prof. 
H6ffding’s, centres in man, instead of God, denotes by the nature 
of the case an interested and utilitarian thing; and that only when 
its determining centre of gravity lies outside of ourselves, and it 
is interpreted as self-surrender to an infinite object, is religion free 
of that mercenary quality which may cling even to an austere 
moralism. Religion for religion’s sake, or rather for God’s sake, 
is the motto, always and everywhere, of genuine piety; and the 
thinker who defines it to himself, on philosophical grounds, as the 
poetic way in which man accommodates himself to the hardships 
ot ethical, social, or physical life, is simply at cross-purposes with 
his subject. 

The general import of Prof. Hoffding’s argument is as follows. 
First comes an epistemological section, designed to prove that 
religion does not spring from impulses of a purely intellectual 
nature, and is not meant to furnish a scientific interpretation of 
existence. Hence, if religious ideas are to possess permanent 
value, it must be in virtue of their capacity to express, in a figur- 
ative and emotional way, other sides of the soul’s life whan those 
of which theoretical science takes account. Religion, indeed, is 
concerned not with the comprehension, but with the valuation of 
life. To adapt a quotation employed in this section, what we gain 
from religious philosophy is not so much answers to questions 
universally put by common sense, as rather the knowledge that 
such questions, as being founded on erroneous presuppositions, 
vanish altogether on closer scrutiny. The core, the fundamental 
axiom of religion—and here we have the main organising idea of 
Prof. Hé6ffding’s book—is the conservation of value, ‘the con- 
viction that no value perishes out of the world”. On this there 
follows a disproportionately long psychological section—containing, 
however, several noteworthy discussions which would not usually 
be classed under psychology—in which the mental side of religion 
is investigated. The distinctive mark of religious experience, it is 
held, is its having to do with the relation of value and reality. 
Other aspects of experience deal either only with values or only 
with reality; but religion, so to speak, throws a bridge over the 
ugly black ditch between the two, by its faith in an ultimate 
harmony between our ideals and the nature of things. The prob- 
lem thus solved by the religious consciousness is one that recurs 
in ever-changing shapes, for our conviction of fundamental unison 
between ourselves and the universe at large necessarily passes 
through periods of tension and difficulty; indeed it is a problem 
which would remain on our hands even though—as may yet 
happen—positive religion were eventually to disappear, and the 
term “religion” itself to drop out of human speech. Two types 
of historical religion are examined in respect to the varied illustra- 
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tion they supply of the axiom that all value is conserved. Accord- 
ing to the one type, the supreme value is always really present, 
though hidden from us by the motley multiplicity and perpetual 
flux of the empirical world; Buddhism, Platonism, and the system 
of Spinoza being named as specimens. According to the other, the 
supremely valuable only maintains itself by means of a lasting 
conflict with hostile forces, as well as by passing through an 
evolution in time; and of this species Parseeism and Christianity 
are examples. Finally, in a comparatively brief ethical section, an 
inquiry is held into the value of religion itself. Since, in Prof. 
Hoffding’s view, ethics is an investigation as to the principles 
which regulate the discovery and production of values, and religion 
is faith in the preservation of value; it follows that religion has 
value as a presupposition of the ethical conduct of life. Not as an 
essential presupposition, however; it helps men to be good, and 
gives elevation and horizon to their goodness, but they can be good 
without it. Consequently. while the extinction of religion would 
not entail the utter moral pauperisation of mankind, it would 
mean a considerable fall in the funds of life; we cannot therefore 
contemplate its disappearance with equanimity unless we are 
sustained by the knowledge that a new and equivalent form of 
spiritual experience has been prepared to take its place. Never- 
theless, the question whether this is possible ought not to be 
answered in dogmatic fashion. All we can say is that the odds are 
slightly in its favour. He that can receive it, let him receive it. 

It is obvious that the chief question for a reviewer of this book 
is the significance and truth of Prof. Hoffding’s central, and ever- 
recurring, principle, that religion is definable as faith in the con- 
servation of value. Presumably, this is meant as a definition of 
the constant factor in all varying historical faiths; in the language 
of arithmetic, it is the greatest common measure of the known 
religions of the world. That is to say, apparently, our definition 
of religion might quite well be the same, even if we thought 
Christianity away; since as each faith counts for one, and none 
for more than one, it is improbable that the diminution merely 
by one of the factors for which the greatest common measure is 
sought would affect the result seriously. In truth, however, such 
a blank general residuum is so utterly abstract that it gives intelli- 
gence no help whatever in comprehending the forms in which the 
religious consciousness has actually expressed itself in the past. 
It affords as little aid in interpreting facts as a colourless idea 
of race or nationality, got by abstraction from the specific features 
of all known races, would afford the historical student. In such 
conceptions there is nothing to organise, or interpret teleologically, 
the manifold data of experience ; in the case before us, for example, 
no light is shed, by the definition from which we start, upon the 
emergence of the all-important distinction between ethical and 
natural religions; for the general term “value” has a generous 
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and indiscriminate largeness which welcomes Shintoism and Neos 
platonism alike into its ample bosom. The truth is, there are 
differences of value among values; and to recognise them in the 
historical forms of religion we must adopt (even though it be un- 
consciously) the point of view of the highest religion we know. 
But in that case, again, the idea of religion we are, or ought to 
be, interested in, is no featureless generality, but an organic, nor- 
mative idea, based on religion as we know it at its highest, and 
functioning in our mind as a guiding principle which enables us to. 
mark the slow, tentative approaches made to it by the faiths given 
in history. 

Another immensely important question is whether Prof. Héff- 
ding has any ground in reason to offer for the truth of what, 
in his view, is the basal ontological postulate of religion, the con- 
viction that we and the universe are, at bottom, inharmony. Such 
a harmony is, undoubtedly, a vast good; it is possibly even the: 
highest conceivable good; has Héffding any substantial ground 
for thinking that it is capable of realisation, or that ultimate Exist- 
ence is such that it is being, or will be, realised? It does not 
appear that he has; or rather we may perhaps put it more: 
strongly, and say that his epistemological principles, by the chasm 
they fix between what Lotze calls the world of values and the: 
world of forms, render every theory of their higher unison ex 
hypothesi incredible. The value-seriesin the mind, moving always. 
within itself, admits only of computations and comparisons whose: 
subjectivity is scarcely denied ; the real or objective series of events 
and things is equally self-enclosed. Iam not now going to outline: 
an argument for the credibility of Revelation; but at least I may 
point out the formal superiority of the position taken by those who: 
believe that a true Revelation has been given to that which Prof. 
H6ffding recommends. They share Prof. H6ffding’s conviction 
“that no value perishes out of the world,” but they do so because 
they hold—whether rightly or wrongly—that in the character of 
Supreme Reality, as it has disclosed itself, there is an active, sub- 
stantial basis for the rationality and righteousness of the universe. 
Their conclusion has at least premisses behind it. I cannot see that 
Prof. Hoffding has any other ground for his faith than the vague 
impression, somehow engendered in the mind, that the future will 
prove that not one of the objections urged against his principle: 
really has anything in it. 

Hoffding’s theistic readers will of course protest that, on the 
terms allowed by this book, all the factors of personal fellowship 
between the Infinite and the finite spirit have simply been emptied 
out of religion; and that, to use his own terminology, without new 
psychical equivalents being provided. One may accept cordially 
enough the axiom of the preservation of value, as at least pertain- 
ing to religious faith, whether constitutive of it or not; but suppose- 
one adds that the highest value of which one can conceive is. 
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personal communion with a God of holiness and love, what then? 
Hoffding has replied to this elsewhere by saying that anyhow it is 
because men believe the Divine to be the guardian of all they 
count precious, that they go on to affirm the existence of God (or 
gods). To posit value, that is, is the primary thing; -to posit a 
Protector of value is purely secondary, and, with time, may be even 
found to be superfluous. I do not wish to be disrespecttul to a 
great master of philosophical discussion, but I cannot refrain from 
saying that this strikes me, somehow, as the eccentric suggestion 
of an outsider. Is that an inconceivable mood of mind in which 
the believer affirms that, far above all His gifts, he longs for God 
Himself; that God, and God only, is his chiefest joy? On the 
contrary, is not the religious literature of the world there to prove 
that this is the distinctive temper of religion in its highest form, of 
faith most perfect because most selfless? It is really only another 
side of the same fundamental objection when we urge that Prof. 
Hoffding’s ambiguous attitude on the subject of immortality appears 
to remove his exegesis of the characteristic axiom of religion, that 
value is preserved, out of all real contact with the needs and utter- 
ances of the religious mind. With the best will in the world, I 
cannot see where value can reside except in the experience of con- 
scious beings. It is true, the reader of this book finds it difficult 
now and then to determine whether, in Prof. Héffding’s view, all 
value persists eternally, or only some value; his discussion of pes- 
simism, for instance, as a view of the universe which has a real 
claim to be called religious, fixes this doubt more firmly in one’s 
mind. But unless immortality of a personal kind is real, it is hard 
to comprehend how any value at all can ultimately persist; since 
the manner in which Prof. Hoffding systematically ignores the the- 
istic solution (neither “‘God’”’ nor “ Immortality’’ occurs in the 
Index) cuts him off from the argument, which another thinker might 
have employed, that an eternally existent Deity might derive some 
ultimate gain from the contemplation of human life, value thus 
surviving in His experience, though not in ours. It may of course 
be replied that Prof. Héffding has his own idea of God, and is pre- 
pared to define Him as “ the principle of the conservation of value” 
(p. 384); but this really amounts to no more than the formal re- 
duplication of a philosophical ideal, already sufficiently determined 
quite apart from the name God; while it is certainly to impose a 
connotation upon the term ‘“‘God”’ which would not be recognised 
by the religious mind, at least in its classical representatives. More- 
over, no use is made in the general argument of a conception of 
Ultimate Reality which in the least differentiates it from pheno- 
mena, or would entitle us to ask religious faith to accept it as only 
a better expression of its inmost sense of God, or as justifying prayer. 

In general I have felt that Prof. Héffding does less than justice 
to religion, mainly because he sacrifices it to ethics, or even, one 
Is occasionally tempted to say, to esthetics. It is strange, merely 
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from the historical point of view, that a measured and elaborate 
treatment of the whole phenomenon of religion, as it has lived in 
the world and moved it, should contain no examination of the self- 
consciousness of the Founder of Christianity, or the echo of that 
self-consciousness which still persists so widely in humanity. Never- 
theless H6ffding’s presentation of his own point of view has many 
varied and substantial merits. It is thoroughly readable, it is a 
veritable storehouse of religious psychology, and its diffused spirit 
of candour and impartiality lend it an extremely attractive air. The 
translation, at second-hand from the German, is entirely successful. 


H. R. Mackrntosu. 


Idola Theatri, a Criticism of Oxford Thought and Thinkers. 
By Henry Srurr. London: Macmillan & Co., 1906. Pp. 
xvi, 344. Price 10s. net. 


THE scope of Mr. Sturt’s volume is excellently indicated by its 
title. His main contention is that an examination of the type of 
Philosophy which has now been current in Oxford for a generation 
reveals a great fundamental flaw, viz., the neglect of the “ kinetic 
and dynamic” character of all human experience. From this one 
root of evil spring three further unwholesome developments, 
subjectivism, absolutism, intellectualism, all of which may in 
varying degrees be detected in the most famous and character- 
istic writings of our recent Oxford philosophers. The authors 
whom Mr. Sturt selects for special examination as representative 
of the tendencies he opposes are three, Prof. Green, Mr. Bradley and 
Prof. Bosanquet, all of whom, but more particularly Mr. Bradley, 
come in ior a great deal of detailed criticism. One might perhaps 
be inclined to think that there are one or two other philosophers 
whose influence upon the growth of Oxford Idealism should have 
led to their inclusion in the attack, notably the Master of Balliol 
and the late Prof. Wallace, but it may be that Mr. Sturt regards 
their work as having been mainly of the nature of exegesis and 
elucidation of German Idealism and passes them over on that 
account. It must at once be admitted that the general tone of Mr. 
Sturt’s criticisms is throughout admirable. There is little or 
nothing in his pages of the forced facetiousness which has marked 
some recent manifestoes emanating from the philosophical camp to 
which he clearly belongs, and if there is a little preliminary blowing 
of trumpets about the “new philosophical movement”’ and the 
stir which it has made in the world, it is all got comfortably over 
in a few opening sentences, while the tone of the author’s detailed 
examination of his opponents and their German predecessors is 
habitually’ modest and candid. His own views are put forward 
without any disagreeable air of “cocksureness,” he always makes 
a serious, if not always a successful, attempt to discover the real 
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meaning of the views he attacks, and he is careful to accompany 
his strictures even on the objects of his special aversion, such as 
Hegel, by a candid admission of what he regards as real merits. 
At the same time I cannot help feeling that the upshot of the whole 
inquiry is, to use one of the author’s favourite words, not quite 
“satisfactory”. Not that I regard Mr. Sturt’s work as inopportune, 
or his strictures as too rigorous. On the contrary, I, for one, would 
frankly own to a conviction which must, I conceive, be shared by 
most of my Oxford contemporaries, that there is something seriously 
amiss with the foundations of the philosophic belief in which we 
were brought up, and I should regard the unsparing exposure of 
the sources of the error with genuine gratitude. My grievance, if 
I have one, is, in fact, that Mr. Sturt’s exposure does not impress 
me as being thorough enough. For the proper execution of the 
task which he has set himself it is before all things necessary that 
the critic should be perfectly clear about his own position on the 
main issues at stake, and equally clear about that of his opponents. 
I cannot say that I am at all confident that Mr. Sturt altogether 
satisfies either of these requirements. There seems, to one reader 
at least, to be a fatal vacillation in his utterances on certain very 
ultimate problems which lie at the root of the whole discussion. 
Thus I, for one, am quite uncertain what view Mr. Sturt finally 
holds on the all-important question whether or not a proposition can 
be made true by our believing it. There are certain signs in his book 
that he is not quite prepared to go the whole way towards this. 
conclusion with his friend Mr. Schiller, but it is very hard to under- 
stand just how far he does mean to go, and why, having started 
on the journey, he stops anywhere short of the terminus. It is 
ominous of his inclinations in the matter that he more than once 
denounces vigorously the very proposal to separate the study of 
Logic from Psychology and that he entertains for Formal Logie a 
contempt which he makes no attempt to hide. Now a writer who 
declares that Logic ought to be founded on Psychology is in fact 

. Saying that what we ought to believe as true can be ascertained 

simply by an inquiry into what we do actually believe, and from 

this position the advance to the conclusion that a proposition may 
acquire the right to be believed by the mere fact of being actually 
believed, by a sort of “ prescription,” seems an inevitable and 
obvious step. It would be, by the way, an interesting question in 
what direction Mr. Sturt’s purely logical studies, from which he has. 
returned with so vivid animpression of the emptiness of any Logic 
other than a mere disguised Psychology of Cognition, may have: 
lain. From internal evidence I should conjecture that his con- 
ceptions have been chiefly based on Hamilton’s and Thomson’s. 
feeble and superficial attempts to extend the range of the tra- 
ditional syllogism, and, if so, his disrespectful utterances are certainly 
both intelligible and excusable. Of any knowledge of the character 
or achievements of the really scientific Logic of the last half-century 
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as it has developed from its foundation by Boole and De Morgan 
into the propositional calculus and the calculus of relations, his book 
displays no single trace, and it is only this manifest unconscious- 
ness of the facts which redeems his supercilious disregard of the 
most thorough of all scientific disciplines from the charge of im- 
pertinence. Before Mr. Sturt brings a second “ railing accusation ” 
against modern exact Logic on the score of barrenness I should 
seriously recommend him to examine some such example of its 
power as Frege’s Grundgesetze der Arithmetik, in the Preface to 
which he will, by the way, find some very relevant observations 
upon the consequences of grounding Logic on Psychology. 

The most striking expression of Mr. Sturt’s psychologising 
tendencies, however, is found in his complete confusion between 
truth and the knowledge of truth. He seriously tells us that before 
& proposition can be considered in respect of its truth or falsehood 
there is a prior question as to its interest for us, and he goes on, 
in the course of his onslaught upon Intellectualism, to contend that 
the intellectualist philosopher deprives himself of all right to be 
interested in the extension of knowledge. Now it is, of course, 
true that we do not in fact inquire whether a given statement is 
true or not unless we feel some interest in raising the question ; 
apart from such interest it would not occur to us to formulate the 
proposition at all. But it is quite another thing to maintain that 
a statement actually becomes true only when some one has felt 
an interest in knowing whether it is true or not, and ceases to be 
true when it ceases to be of interest to some actual man. And 
similarly, when once you draw the proper distinction between truth 
and the knowing of truth, it becomes a paradox to maintain that 
the intellectualist can have no motive for scientific inquiry; the 
motive lies obviously in his interest in finding out what statements 
are true. An inquiry is, no doubt, usually prompted by a plurality of 
motives, utilitarian and ethical as well as purely intellectual, but the 
purely intellectual motive of ascertaining truth is sufficient by itself. 

A similar criticism might be passed on the inferences drawn by 
the author from the essentially ‘“active’’ character of cognition. 
Mr. Sturt appears to hold that you can confront the philosopher 
with the alternative, either the process of knowledge is wholly 
passive or truth is something which we do not find but make, 
much as we make chairs and tables out of logs of timber. But 
the disjunction appears to me thoroughly fallacious. Granting the 
presence of construction in every process of arriving at truth, it 
does not in the least follow that the result of the construction is 
not the recognition of certain things as having been true all along, 
though we were not in a position to cognise their truth before 
our construction was made. Because getting to know truth in- 
volves activity it does not follow that the truth known is made by 
the activity, any more than it follows that because the climbing of 
a mountain is an activity the summit of the Matterhorn must have 
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been made by the first party who climbed it. Indeed, the whole 
point of our inquiry, Is this true? would be lost, and truth would 
become a purely arbitrary matter if it were really something which 
is manufactured by the process of discovery. Or does any one 
really believe that Euclid’s forty-seventh proposition began to be 
true when Euclid devised the “construction” by which he proves 
it? That Mr. Sturt himself does not feel quite easy in his mind 
on the point may perhaps be inferred from the little fact that his 
favourite objection to the positions of his opponents is not that they 
are erroneous but that they are “ unsatisfactory,’ an ambiguous 
expression which might imply falsehood, but again might mean no 
more than that they are not what Mr. Sturt would like to believe. 

I seem to find a similar half-heartedness in the account of 
purposive activity itself. True propositions, the author appears to 
hold, are those to which we are conducted in the devising of means 
for the execution of our purposes. But such a definition would 
obviously be too wide as it stands. A purpose may be such that 
means towards its execution could only be devised if some con- 
dition were fulfilled about which we know that it is not and cannot 
be fulfilled. So Mr. Sturt, once at least, falls back on the con- 
sideration that the purpose to which truth is to be relative must be 
a “reasonable plan”. But, now, how do reasonable plans differ 
from those which are unreasonable, or even insane? Precisely by 
recognising and adapting themselves to conditions independent of our 
volition which we do not make butaccept. And thus it is implied in 
the very conception of a reasonable plan that there are certain ulti- 
mate truths which are, so to say, the alternatives under which all 
our decisions have to be made, and consequently do not owe their 
character as truths to any devising on our part. Not to mention 
that the very same implication arises in the notion of a process by 
which we are conducted from the thought of the plan to the thought 
of the particular steps to be taken for its execution. How “con- 
ducted”? By any mental process of association you please? Then 
anything may be a means to the accomplishment of anything, and 
truth once more turns out to be arbitrary. Or by laws of logical 
interdependence between propositions? Then these laws at least 
are not of our own devising or selecting. We devise and select 
under them, but we do not select them, at our sweet will, from an 
indefinite multiplicity of conflicting alternatives. 

It is also a little surprising that Mr. Sturt does not seem aware 
of the curious consequences which his doctrine would suggest in 
the realms of Ethics and Religion themselves. Must not the 
Ethics to which thorough-going acceptance of the notions of activity 
as valuable merely because it is activity and of truth and good as 
manuiactured products leads be one of the glorification of unqualified 
self-will? And as for Religion, has Mr. Sturt ever seriously per- 
pended the issues raised by Leslie Stephen’s essay on ‘ Religion as 
a Fine Art’? 
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I find something of the same want of clearness in the author's 
view of the position of at least one of his antagonists. 

In the opening chapters of the book Mr. Bradley figures, among 
other philosophers, as an example of the ruinous consequences of 
a one-sided interest in cognition to the exclusion of the non-intel- 
lectual aspects of mental life. Later on we discover that the 
special peculiarity of Mr. Bradley’s philosophy is that it opposes an 
Absolutism of feeling to the intellectual Absolutism and Panlogism 
of Hegel and his genuine disciples, and in the end we are even told 
that Mr. Bradley ranks among a rather motley crew of distinguished 
writers as being, above all things, a “prophet of the flesh”. It 
may, of course, be said that this vacillation in the critic’s point of 
view is really due to an ambiguity in the attitude of the criticised, 
or that Mr. Bradley has himself changed his position in the course 
of his philosophical development, and I am far from denying that 
there is truth in the rejoinder. But when we consider the 
prominence of a certain mystical element even in Mr. Bradley’s 
earliest work, it would seem probable that it was an error to have 
selected him as a typical “ Intellectualist ” at all, and I should be 
inclined to account for the selection, at least in part, by the author’s 
unwillingness to let off a distinguished ‘“ Absolutist’’ on any 
count of the indictment, and a feeling, which finds expression also 
in his chapter on Hegel himself, that any stick is good enough to 
beat the Absolute with. 

Coming to the consideration of Mr. Sturt’s specific charges 
against the Oxford philosophers, I feel personally that his case is 
best made out on the count of subjectivism, and that he is perhaps 
least successful in dealing with the charge of exclusive Intellectual- 
ism. It is perhaps impossible to deny the truth of the complaint 
made by Mr. Hobhouse against the succession of Oxford idealists 
that they accept subjectivism in their premisses to reject it again 
in their conclusions. But I cannot feel that Mr. Sturt is the 
right person to bring this accusation, or that he has really laid bare 
the source of the subjectivist tendency in his opponents. His 
own doctrine of construction as the essence of truth, if consistently 
developed, ought to lead to subjectivist results far out-doing any 
of those to which he takes exception. This appears very strikingly 
in his criticism of T. H. Green. If all knowledge is knowledge of 
relations, and relations are the ‘work of the mind,’ something 
literally made by the knower and put by him into objects, the 
objective validity of knowledge, to be sure, disappears. But how 
does the obnoxious doctrine differ in principle from the very theory 
of the “ Pragmatist ” critic that truth is somehow made at the will 
of the mind which knows it? So far as I can see, the subjectivism 
which no rhetorical ingenuity can eliminate from the works of our 
Oxford thinkers arises in the end from their failure to distinguish 
truth from the knowledge of truth, and it is precisely this confusion 
which Mr. Sturt and his friends erect into a fundamental principle. 
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The attack on ‘‘ Absolutism,” on the other hand, appears to me 
only half successful. Mr. Sturt seems to me right in defending the 
concept of relation against criticisms based upon the argument from 
the indefinite regress, though the recognition that an infinite regress 
is not necessarily vicious has to be won, so far as I can see, by 
logical inquiries of a kind to which he pays no regard and of which 
he appears to speak with a great deal of unjustifiable disrespect. 
Mere rhetorical appeals to common sense are a very inadequate 
substitute for such a rigorous analysis as is indispensable wherever 
our thought is confronted by concepts so hard to familiarise our- 
selves with as that of infinity. Under the head of such rhetorical 
common-places I am afraid we shall have to include Mr. Sturt’s 
favourite appeal to the “kinetic” and “dynamic’’ character of 
experience as in itself a refutation of all theories of the Absolute. 
The real question is not whether change and becoming are features 
of the actual world, but how change itself requires to be conceived. 
Mr. Sturt, I imagine, probably contents himself with taking the 
motion of a “state of change” as something obviously intelligible 
without any further logical analysis. Butit may at least be doubted 
whether change is not a complex conception which requires very 
careful analysis, and whether such analysis would not conduct us 
to a theory in which change and becoming themselves would 
appear as elements in what Mr. Sturt would call a “ statical”’ view of 
the world. The whole problem, in fact, so far from being a simple 
matter, presupposes a searching investigation into the nature of 
continuity, a subject upon which common sense is useless as a 
guide. Nor do I feel, in view of the unqualified individualism to 
which Mr. Sturt’s principles ought to lead and which is ominously 
hinted at in some of his attacks on the Ethies of “my station and 
its duties,” that he is on very safe ground in denouncing Absolutism 
for its Ethical and religious corollaries. His is one of the cases 
contemplated by the proverb about those who live in glass houses. 
It is perhaps true that Hegel and the Mr. Bradley of certain parts of 
Ethical Studies come dangerously near to the doctrine that “ what- 
ever is, is right,” but there are numerous utterances of their critic 
which seem to me to come no less near to the equally dangerous 
maxim “fais ce que voudras ”’. 

As to the whole notion of an Absolute a distinction must surely 
be drawn which Mr. Sturt’s polemic overlooks. You may mean 
by an Absolute, so it seems to me, an object of knowledge and 
thought which is freed from all intermixture of subjective illusion, 
or you may mean one which is freed from every element of rela- 
tion, and it would seem to make all the difference to ethics and 
religion which of the two you mean. Most of Mr. Sturt’s argu- 
ments from consequences seem to me to be valid only against 
an Absolute expressly conceived, like that of Mr. Bradley, as 
excluding all relation, though they appear at the same time to 
be meant by the author to reckon as objections to the recognition 
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of any ultimately real object of thought which is recognised and 
not, in a literal sense, constructed. Now such an object, I take it, 
is as much demanded by Mr. Sturt’s own theory as by any other. 
If the purposive activity of which he has so much to say is to be 
understood as identical with what we actually experience in our- 
selves in the moral and social life, it cannot be an activity carried 
on in a vacuum, a production of the world out of our own bowels; 
it must mean response to definite situations not created by our- 
selves. The active personalities and the material on which they 
react must thus constitute a.reality which is in the last resort 
given to volition and not made by it. Whether this reality is then 
to be called an Absolute or known by some other name seems to 
me a very trifling question of words. I am the more anxious to 
note this because there is much in the tendency of the author to 
insist ‘upon the reality of human freedom and the significance 
of the teleological categories of personal life for our final inter- 
pretation of the Universe with which I find myself in hearty 
sympathy. 

To sum up, I would repeat that I, for one, feel no grudge against 
Mr. Sturt for his iconoclastic attack on the distinguished men from 
whom my first ideas in philosophy, like his own, were derived. 
“Whoso loveth his God,” as Nietzsche says, “chasteneth him,” 
and it should be those of us who are most conscious of what we 
owe to our teachers who should most welcome a_ searching 
revelation of the errors embedded in their doctrine. Only to 
separate error from truth in philosophy what we need is not less 
of rigid and subtle logical analysis, but more. To make such an 
analysis of the fundamental notions of a theory of knowledge or a 
metaphysic is, no doubt, a harder and a more arid task than to 
dispose of the whole subject by a few uncriticised ‘ postulates of 
the will”. Butit has the advantage that when once duly executed 
it is final, whereas, after the desired postulates of the will have 
been made, there must still remain an uneasy doubt whether they 
were postulated because they are necessitated or merely because 
they are what we should like to think. Many of the conclusions 
at which Mr. Sturt arrives are such as I, for instance, should be 
unfeignedly glad to think justified, but my wishes in the matter 
cannot, and, I still hold, ought not to prevent the obstinate recurrence 
of the question, whether any adequate reason has been given, after 
all, for believing in them. Hence while I find Idola Theatri every- 
where an interesting book, I have to own that I cannot profess 
to find it at all convincing as a contribution to a constructive 
philosophical theory. 


A. Taytor. 
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Concepts of Philosophy. By ALEXANDER THomAs Ormond, McCosh 
Professor of Philosophy in Princeton University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1906. Pp. 720. 17s. net. 


Tuis is an attempt to construct an idealistic system of the universe. 
It attracts admiration for its comprehensiveness, its clearness, and 
for many incidental merits, but judged as a coherent system there 
is much to criticise. 

The author begins (p. 12) by a demonstration of the reality of 
consciousness. If anything is real, consciousness must be real, 
for what is real is ‘real only to consciousness”’. This next stage 
is, “if consciousness be real, then it is the great reality, and will 
supply the criteria of all reality”. Asking what consciousness is, 
we are told that “from its very form as effort or agency it will be 
primarily volitional” (p. 13). And since this volition is selective, 
we may call it ‘‘ purposive,’ and regard metaphysics as essentially 
teleological (p. 16). 

On this demonstration the whole system appears to rest, since 
the author relies continually, in the course of his further arguments, 
on the result thus reached, that reality must be looked at teleo- 
logically, if it is to be looked at truly. It seems to be an inade- 
quate foundation for such a superstructure. Undoubtedly, it is 
only through consciousness that J know anything else to be real, 
and I may possibly prove that my consciousness must be real by 
arguing that, whether I pronounce anything else to be real or un- 
real, ny pronouncement implies a real act of consciousness. But 
to argue that because, if a table were real, I could only know it 
through consciousness, it follows that a table is only real for con- 
sciousness, is surely fallacious. It may be possible to prove that 
tables have no independent reality, but it will not be done so easily 
as this. 

Thus, while Prof. Ormond may be justified in asserting that 
consciousness is real, he has not proved that ‘it is the great reality 
and will supply the criteria of all other reality”. Neither would 
it follow from the fact (if it were a fact) that all consciousness is 
effort, that its aspect of effort is the most important thing about it, 
or that it is primarily volitional. 

After the Introduction, the book is divided into three parts, one 
of Analysis, one of Synthesis, and one of Deductions. The first 
begins with a discussion of Consciousness as Knower, in which 
knowledge is divided into three branches—mathematical, physical 
and metaphysical, with the fundamental concepts of number, cause, 
and teleology, respectively. ‘ Metaphysics,” we are told (p. 38), 
“rationalises the world by presuming the uniformity and stability 
of the purposive agency of the world.’ If metaphysics is to be 
at liberty to “ presume” trifles of this description, its work will 
turn out much lighter than most metaphysicians of the past have 
supposed. 
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Tne second chapter works out in greater detail the nature of the 
three branches of knowledge. The third chapter is entitled 
Methods in Philosophy and is almost entirely occupied with a 
discussion of Kant. In chapter iv—The World of Existence— 
we have the distinction between objects and ejects. ‘“ This ink- 
bottle, for example, is object so far as it manifests itself to my 
perceptions. As object it is a manifested group of qualities. But 
the ink-bottle is also an eject. It is a persistent being which is 
not perception’ (p. 101). The name eject seems rather inappro- 
priate to designate the existence-for-self of any being, since it con- 
veys a strong implication that it refers to something manufactured 
by the mind. Prof. Ormond obviously does not hold this, for on 
page 118 he speaks of ‘the great eject which we call God or the 
Absolute,” and he holds God to exist for himself. Our conception 
of God, since it is necessarily partly anthropomorphic, might be 
called an eject, but to call God himself an eject seems—for a 
Theist—a misleading use of language. 

The last chapter of the first part deals with Primary Certitudes. 
Among other matters, Prof. Ormond discusses the value of “ belief- 
judgments’’. The highest type of these is the judgment that some- 
thing must be real because it is “‘ so related to a scheme of rational 
good that its non-existence would destroy the rationality of the 
system” (p. 133). He decides for the validity of real judgments, 
partly on the ground that “metaphysics is teleological”. But 
teleology and effort towards the good are not necessarily connected. 
All that the author has proved, even on his own showing, is that 
the universe must be looked at by the aid of the idea of intelligent 
effort. Now the activity of Nero, or of Milton’s Satan, or of the 
God of certain past theologies were cases of intelligent effort. But 
a universe ruled by such beings would be one in which, the better 
a thing was, the less likely would its existence be. 

The word rational is rather dangerously ambiguous. Its primary 
and most usual meaning refers to truth only. And thus when it 
is said that the non-existence of anything would destroy the ration- 
ality of a system, it seems as if its non-existence had been refuted 
by an ordinary reductio ad absurdum. But Prof. Ormond uses 
rational as a value-term. ‘Of course,” he says (p. 135), ‘the 
best is the most rational.”’ Now, if rational is used in this sense, 
the fact that the non-existence of anything would destroy the 
rationality of a system is not the slightest ground for rejecting its 
non-existence, unless you have previously connected the two 
meanings by proving that what is evil is either self-contradictory, 
or contradictory to admitted facts. This Hegel, for example, tried 
todo. But without this—and it has no place in Prof. Ormond’s 
work—to argue from one use of rational to the other is as unjusti- 
fiable as an argument from the lawn in a garden to the lawn of a 
bishop’s sleeves. The mistake may not, psychologically and etymo- 
logically, be as gratuitous, but logically it is quite as fallacious. 
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The second part is again subdivided, the first division being 
entitled ‘‘ From Physics to Sociality’’. Here, after an introductory 
chapter, the author deals with Physical Activities and then with 
Organic Activities. The latter chapter contains a more detailed 
discussion of Evolution than is perhaps appropriate in a work on 
philosophy. On page 176 there is an important passage : ‘‘ We can- 
not be satisfied to rest in a theory of the world that excludes intelli- 
gence and finality from its heart”. The proof of this apparently is 
that, unless intelligence is supreme, the ultimate explanation of 
things would be “ mere accident or blind fate”. But, after all, all 
explanation must be based on something which is not explained. If 
we take the explanation which ultimately satisfies Prof. Ormond— 
that of Theism—the existence of God is a fact which we should 
only be able to recognise. We could not say how or why he 
existed, but only that he did exist. God’s existence is not due to 
intelligence, for it is due to nothing, and if the theories of Pantheism 
or Materialism are to be condemned as referring things ultimately to 
accident or blind fate, I do not see how Theism can be said to be 
in a better position. There are various grounds on which Theism 
might be defended as a better explanation of the universe than 
Pantheism or Materialism, but it no more avoids an inexplicable 
ultimate than any other theory. 

Conscious Activity and The Mental and Physical are the subjects 
of the next two chapters. In each chapter the question turns up 
of the real nature of objects which are prima facie material. The 
conclusion is that their true nature is probably spiritual. The dis- 
cussion is able and interesting, and it is a painful shock to come 
across a passage like this: ‘‘ Why should there be anything deeper 
than phenomena, or more profound than the parallelism of the 
two orders? Simply because consciousness in its organ of reason 
will not have it so. A world which ended here would be a scandal 
to reason” (p. 255). Here again we are left in complete darkness 
as to whether Prof. Ormond means that he would disapprove of 
such a world, or that he would commit a logical error if he be- 
lieved in it. The former is interesting, but inconclusive. The latter 
would be better if it were not put in a form which suggests that 
a contradiction becomes impossible only when it is perceived to be 
a contradiction. 

The rest of this subdivision consists of three chapters on 
Society, which are more psychological and sociological in their in- 
terest than philosophical. It is to be noted, however, that the author 
regards human society as merely a means. ‘The social organism 
is not an end in itself. It is, in the last analysis, a function of 
individuals in social interaction and it exists as a means for the de- 
velopment of the individual’s life” (p. 327). 

At the end of the discussion of Society comes a transition to 
Theism. ‘“ The social consciousness supplies no principles of final 
unification. The social world as a whole is thus left to accident 
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and blind fate, unless we rise to a final synthesis in which the 
world-movements as a whole are conceived as organised and guided 
under an all-comprehending thought and purpose. . . . The final 
metaphysical implication of sociology seems to point to an eternal 
consciousness in which the world-movements as a whole are con- 
ceived and purposively directed to a unitary end” (p. 332). And 
again, ‘‘an all-comprehending purpose is a form of agency which 
can be exercised only by consciousness that is able to relate itself 
in like manner to every part of the real, and, therefore, to reality as 
a whole. Some eternal consciousness that shall be the adequate 
bearer of an all-comprehending purpose, seems, therefore, to be 
the last postulate of metaphysics” (p. 335). 

The argument does not seem to take account of the possibility 
that the ultimate synthesis might be the system formed by the 
connexion of the finite selyves—not, of course, their connexion in 
present society, but their ultimate and eternal connexion. Such 
a system would, I suppose, be condemned by Prof. Ormond as a 
mere brute fact, but it does not appear very evident why it is to 
be condemned on this ground any more than the equally ultimate 
fact that there is a God, and that he has this particular purpose. 

It might be said that the previous conclusion that the universe 
is to be looked on teleologically requires that it shall be conceived 
as the result of the purpose of a conscious being. But here there 
seems a dilemma. KEither it is sufficient to conceive the activities 
of the universe to be produced teleologically. This would be the 
same if the whole of reality was a system of selves, since the 
activities of selves can be regarded teleologically. Or it is essential 
to explain the existence of the substances in the universe as the 
results of purpose. Then Prof. Ormond’s theory must itself be 
condemned, since it does not regard the most important substance 
of all—namely God—as the result of any purpose. For God is 
not a result at all. 

We now pass to the second subdivision of Synthesis, entitled 
From Sociality to Religion. The first chapter deals with Ethical 
Activities, in which we may note that the author regards the con- 
cept of “ought, obligation, or duty” as more central than the 
concepts of right and good (p. 341). In the next chapter the dis- 
cussion of Freedom seems to fail in clearly distinguishing between 
Materialism and Determinism. Supposing that our determining 
causes were all spiritual and all teleological, we might be as in- 
evitably determined as on the most Materialist theory. Such deter- 
mination need not be either self-determination or determination to 
the good. If those theologians had been right who held that God 
had, for his own glory, predestined certain men to damnation, 
the cause of their damnation would have been spiritual and 
teleological. 

After a short chapter on Emotion and Rationality Prof. Ormond 
passes to Religion. He considers that “ the idea of religion could 
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not arise in the experience of one who had not in some way become 
conscious of relatedness to some mysterious being outside of him- 
self that impressed him as being superhuman ; that is, free from 
some of the ordinary limitations of humanity, but that, notwith- 
standing, was in many respects also like man himself—a being of 
his own order, yet in a sense superordinary. It is in this synthesis 
of the ordinary human and the superordinary that we seem to 
find the pith of the consciousness that may be called religious. 
Let us attempt to cancel either factor, and religion vanishes, leaving 
in its place either the purely social or a mere sense of mystery that 
does not know whether to be religious or not” (p. 416). 

Chapter v. deals with the Origin and Development of Religion. 
The theory put forward by Prof. Ormond on this subject would 
have to be judged by empirical anthropology. It has no bearing 
on the author’s general philosophical position. 

Two chapters are then occupied by the discussion of the charac- 
teristics of various religions. The conclusions reached may be 
summed up generally in the propositions that religions are higher 
as they approach to Christianity. In particular, the author regards 
the ideas of God, mediation, sin, and salvation, as essential to a 
satisfactory religion. 

The argument then proceeds to the consideration of The Indi- 
vidual and the Eternal. ‘‘Weask ... are the divine purposes 
always victorious? and we answer in the affirmative, for we cannot 
conceive God as being defeated in his purpose” (p. 526). Is sin 
then (to say nothing of other forms of evil) no defeat of the divine 
purpose? The answer appears to be that sin will not win in the 
long run. ‘In the long run when ultimate results are counted ” 
the wicked man “will find that the instruments which he used 
for evil have conserved the good end which he hates’’ (p. 529). 
It would seem from this that the temporary predominance of evil 
has nothing repugnant to God’s nature in it. Prof. Ormond can 
scarcely mean this, but, if he does not, how can he deny that God’s 
purposes are to some extent defeated ? 

The author goes on to accept personal immortality, resting his 
belief largely, though not exclusively, on an ethical argument sug- 
gested by Kant’s treatment of the subject (p. 531). The second 
part closes with a chapter on Sin and Retribution, chiefly remark- 
able for the light-hearted way in which pain is pronounced not to 
be an evil. (‘‘ We may then exclude pain, as Nature’s life-warden, 
from the category of evil,” p. 537.) Of course pain often prevents 
greater evil—very frequently this greater evil is simply greater 
pain, but not always. And in this case it is better to have the 
pain than to have the consequences of its absence. But this gives 
no ground whatever for asserting that the pain in question is not 
evil although it may, the world being what it is, be the only 
alternative to a worse evil. 

The third part begins with a chapter on Method. This is 
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followed by a discussion of Nature, in which the following may 
be moved: “the uniformity we predict in Nature is simply the con- 
gruity of its movements with the fundamental aims of living; it is, 
in short, a prediction that Nature in relation to the fundamental aims 
of life will be rational, orderly and good” (p. 589). Doubtless our 
life could not, under present conditions, exist for an hour if we had 
not the uniformity of Nature to guide our actions. But does the uni- 
formity of Nature assure us that Nature will be in harmony with our 
fundamental aims? If all men were doomed to become increas- 
ingly miserable and wicked through endless time, how would that 
conflict with the uniformity of Nature? 

Then follow chapters on the Idea of God, the Nature of Man, 
Freedom and Destiny and Man’s Environment. In these, however, 
the author confines himself to working out the fundamental ideas 
which he conceives himself to have already established, and space 
does not admit of tracing his deductions in detail. The book ends 
with a discussion of the Will to Believe which Prof. Ormond is not 
prepared to accept as fully as the Pragmatists, while he does not 
altogether reject it. 

There is very much that is interesting in Concepts of Philosophy, 
but I doubt if it leaves Idealism any stronger than it found it. 


J. McTacaart. 


Uber die Stellung der Gegenstandstheorie im System der Wissen- 
schaften. Von A. Metnone. Leip, ig: Voigtlinder, 1907. 
Pp. viii, 159. 


Tuts book is a defence of Meinong’s views against various critics, 
and a further explanation of the new science which he calls 
‘“‘Gegenstandstheorie”. The necessity and importance of this 
science are vindicated, and reasons are given for not identifying 
it with logic or theory of knowledge or any other science which 
has hitherto received a name. The style is remarkably clear, 
and the polemical arguments appear to the present reviewer to be 
generally cogent, except (needless to add) when they are directed 
against himself. 

Alter a brief introduction, Meinong proceeds to consider what 
he calls “homeless objects,” by which he means the non-existent 
objects of presentations which do or may exist. Such are, for 
example, colours: these are not mental, for they are quite distinet 
from presentations of colours, and they are not physical, for they 
do not exist in the material world. (This might be questioned ; 
but as Meinong has argued the question elsewhere, he is content 
to assume the result of his previous discussion.) Thus although 
presentations of colours exist, colours themselves do not exist. 
Yet there are many true propositions about colours, e.g. that black 
differs from white. To what science are such propositions to be 
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assigned? Not to any of the sciences which deal essentially with 
what exists, but to a science which deals with objects as such, 
i.e., to Geyenstandstheorie. 

The knowledge which composes this science is @ priori, @.e. 
independent of experience in the narrow sense. Meinong explains 
that he does not require the constituents of a proposition to be 
known independently of experience; thus “black differs from 
white” is for him @ priori, in spite of the fact that black and white 
are given in experience. By experience he means apparently 
perception. Knowledge as to what exists always depends upon 
perception; but the knowledge which constitutes Gegenstands- 
theorie is independent of existence (daseinsfrei), and therefore 
independent of experience, i.e. @ priori. 

The question of the exact division of propositions into such 
as depend upon perception and such as do not appears to me to 
involve certain difficulties which Meinong (1 think) overlooks, 
and which make them not identifiable with such as are existen- 
tial.! For example, he considers the proposition ‘Ghosts do 
not exist’ as existential; whatever affirms an existence or a 
non-existence, he says, is existential. Now it is plain that the 
knowledge derived immediately from perception is always affirma- 
tive, and that, therefore, any negative proposition can at most 
be inferred from propositions derived from perception, and that 
the implicational proposition by means of which the inference is 
made cannot be wholly derived from perception, but must either 
be or depend upon an a priori implicational proposition. Let us take 
an instance, say “Jones is not in this room’’. I do not perceive 
this; I merely perceive what ¢s in this room; but I assume the 
proposition, “If Jones were in this room, I should perceive him”. 
It would be difficult to disentangle the a priori element in this 
hypothetical, but it is plain that there 7s an a priori element, and 
that it is concerned with existence. It will be a proposition 
asserting that, under certain conditions, if a thing exists, it is 
perceived. Without some such premiss, no perceptions can 
warrant negative conclusions. I think, therefore, that the proper 
distinction between the empirical and the a priori does not lie in 
the presence or absence of the assertion of existence, but in the 
presence or absence of a particular subject? given in perception. 
This, however, requires modification for the case of general 
propositions arrived at by induction, such as the one instanced 
by Meinong, namely “ghosts do not exist’. This proposition is 
of course empirical, and is derived by induction from the absence 
of ghosts on the occasions when they might reasonably be expected. 
But like all propositions obtained by induction, it is not certain, 


"Some difference is admitted by Meinong (v.4., p. 35), but of a dif- 
ferent kind from that with which I am concerned. 

* Lv. a subject actually perceived or detined by relation to what is or 
was actually perceived. 
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but only more or less probable. Thus we may say that pro-. 
positions about existence which do not have a particular subject. 
are either @ priori or uncertain. To take a more important 
instance: “Every event has a cause’? may, so far as its form 
shows, be either a priori and certain or empirical and only more 
or less probable. Thus it would seem that the form of a pro- 
position alone does not decide as to whether it is empirical or a 
priori, provided we include propositions for which the evidence 
is inductive ; while, if we exclude these as being not strictly known 
the empirical is whatever contains a constituent which is particular 
in the sense of being a this, while the a priori is what contains no 
such constituent. 

A considerable amount of space is devoted to proving that 
geometry is a priori and independent of existence. Much of this. 
discussion is excellent, particularly an utterly destructive criticism 
of Mach’s “Gedankenexperiment”. But unfortunately Meinong 
considers it necessary to his thesis to contend that the axiom of 
parallels is a priori certain. His argument on this subject rests, 
if I have not misunderstood him, on an elementary blunder, namely, 
on the supposition that in non-Euclidean spaces parallel lines. 
intersect. He argues, quite rightly, that the intersection of 
parallels is impossible ; but this is never denied. The question is 
whether, through a given point outside a given straight line, there 
is one parallel or two or none to the given straight line. He 
argues that it is not a mere tautology to say that parallel lines 
cannot meet ; this seems to be because he thinks parallels can be 
defined as lines having the same direction. But “direction,” as a 
more intimate acquaintance with geometry would have taught him, 
is a notion which is only applicable when the axiom of parallels 
holds; and with any admissible definition of parallels it 7s a mere 
tautology to say that they cannot meet. 

That pure geometry is a priori, is a thesis with which I am 
wholly in agreement; but in pure geometry the axioms are not 
assumed to be true, but are merely hypotheses in hypotheticals. 
Whether the space of the actual world is Euclidean or non- 
Euclidean, is not a question for pure geometry, but is an empirical 
question concerning what actually exists. Meinong argues at some 
length against the view that the space of the actual world might 
differ from a Euclidean space to an extent which would be beneath 
the threshold of observation. His reason is simply that “ parallel” 
and “ mutually inclined ” are precise conceptions, concerning which 
a priori judgments are possible (p. 86). But this ground has no 
bearing on the question whether parallels are possible in the real 
world. This latter question is obscured for Meinong by the 
argument that straight lines, in any case, do not really exist, and 
that therefore no question concerning them can be one concerning 
what actually exists. This assumes that there is no such thing as 
absolute space, and further, that the world is not a plenum. But. 
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even with these two doubtful assumptions, it still remains possible 
to indicate respects in which what exists will differ according as 
actual space (however understood) is Euclidean or non-Euclidean, 
though the differences become more complicated than in the abstract 
geometrical statement. 

There is an argument (p. 14 ff.) in defence of impossible objects 
such as the round square, against criticisms passed in a previous 
review in Minp.! As the subject is important, I shall briefly state 
Meinong’s contentions and indicate why they seem to me incon- 
clusive. Impossible objects, it is admitted, do not obey the law of 
contradiction ; but why should they? For after all, this law has 
never been explicitly asserted except of the actual and the possible, 
and there is no reason for assuming that it holds also of the im- 
possible. This reply seems to overlook the fact that it is of pro- 
positions (i.e. of “Objectives” in Meinong’s terminology), not of 
subjects, that the law of contradiction is asserted. To suppose 
that two contradictory propositions can both be true seems equally 
inadmissible whatever their subjects may be. The next point urged 
by Meinong is that my objections apply equally to such objects as. 
“the golden mountain,” which are not impossible, but merely non- 
existent. This I, of course, admit; indeed the object I specially 
attempted to demolish was “the present King of France,”* who 
is on a level with “the golden mountain”. Meinong’s next 
argument is an answer to my contention that, on his principles, 
“the existent round square” exists. To this he replies that it is 
existent, but does not exist. I must confess that I see no difference 
between existing and being existent; and beyond this I have no 
more to say on this head. Lastly, he argues that, although I affirm 
that there are no such things as impossible objects, yet I am com- 
pelled to make propositions alout them, and thus implicitly to 
admit them. To this I reply that I was careful to provide an inter- 
pretation of propositions in which such objects seem to occur * and 
that therefore Meinong’s argument was answered by anticipation. 
I see, therefore, no reason to admit that there are impossible 
objects; and the reasons against them still seem to me over- 
whelming. 

In what precedes, I have dwelt chiefly on points in which 
Meinong seems open to criticism. But such points are few and 
slight compared to the points in which his views seem to me true 
and important. Moreover his contentions are in all cases clear, 
and whether right or not, they imperatively demand consideration. 


B. Russet. 


1 Oct., 1905, p. 532 ff. On Denoting,” Mrinp, Oct., 1905. 
Loc. cit., p. 490. 
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The Syllogistic Philosophy, or Prolegomena to Science. By Francis Evuinc- 
woop Axspor, Ph.D. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1906. Vol. i., 
pp. Xil, 317; vol. il., pp. 376. 


Tus is a posthumous work. The author revised the manuscript of the 
book before his death in October, 1903, and it was published under the 
editorship of his son three years later. From Dr. Abbot’s Preface we learn 
that the composition of his book was spread over a space of ten years, 
but that the views here expressed are the fruit of a much longer period of 
reflexion. The work itself is an ambitious attempt to reconstruct philos- 
ophy: the writer hopes it may be found to have done for philosophy 
what Linnzeus did for botany. As I find it quite impossible to take this 
favourable view of The Syllogistic Philosophy, it may be well to say at once 
that the book is the production of an earnest and independent thinker 
who had read widely in some departments of speculative thought, and 
who developed his conclusions with confidence and tenacity of purpose. 

One or two general observations may be made at the outset. The 
work contains an excessive amount of repetition. Instead of filling two 
large volumes the author might quite well have said all he has to say in 
one. In a treatise largely devoted to questions of Metaphysics and 
Epistemology one would expect some reference to the important and 
closely related province of Psychology, but here Psychology is entirely 
ignored. Again, while Dr. Abbot quotes largely, both in the original and 
translation, from Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel, he shows no sign of having 
studied appreciatively the work on Logic done by Lotze and Sigwart in 
Germany, and by Mill, Bradley, and Bosanquet in this country. Had 
this been the case his theories could hardly have been so inadequate and 
onesided. 

It is not necessary, nor is it desirable, to enter on a detailed examina- 
tion of the book. The needs of the case will be met if I state the chief 
points of Dr. Abbot’s system and indicate some obvious objections. The 
main intention of the writer is to bring about a harmony of science and 
philosophy,—and this on a realistic basis which is not open to the charge 
of ‘subjectivism’ which he levels against idealism. Speculative idealism 
is described as the ‘fad’ of a school, and the future, we are told, belongs 
to a scientific realism which is founded on ‘the necessary identity in 
difference of experience and reason”. The Syllogistie Philosophy begins 
with an axiom which is said to be self-grounded and to form ‘a presup- 
positionless starting-point’. Cogito eryo sum is dismissed as a purely 
individual aflirmation, and for it is substituted the axiom ‘* Human 
knowledge exists”. This, ft is argued, is a true unity of an empirical 
judgment as content and a rational ground: and the axiom implies that 
my knowledge and our knowledge exist. After a way of his own Dr. 
Abbot shows that his axiom cannot be doubted and so must be held to be 
rationally proved. In point of fact he assumes and does not demonstrate 
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the implication of the / and the We. ‘* Human knowledge exists ” can 
only mean that ‘ I know that human knowledge exists,’ which is just ‘I 
know that I know’; and a proposition like this is futile unless you can 
specify the ‘ what’ of knowledge as well as the ‘that’. The truth is that 
every philosophy must begin by making some presuppositions ; the 
attempt to rationalise these could only succeed if it were possible to 
realise the ideal foreshadowed by Plato, and to work out a completed 
system which returned on the beginning and embraced it in the articu- 
lated whole. This implication of existence and knowledge, reason and 
experienced fact, in his so-called Axiom is typical of Dr. Abbot's general 
theory, which sets the existence of the known object over against the 
knowing process and then seeks to obviate a dualisin by reiterating the 
phrase ‘ identity in difference’. Hence the view of truth, repeated in 
various parts of the book, is that of agreement between object and con- 
cept. Dr. Abbot does not regard the cases of the negative and relational 
judgments which claim truth and yet are not provided for under the 
formula of simple agreement. Nor does he ever consider the difticulty 
that the object of knowledge must be already within the sphere of know- 
ledge and aftected by it, and so cannot act as an independent norm to 
which the knowing process must conform in order to achieve truth. The 
point has been much discussed lately and need not be laboured further. 

The author’s theory will be clearer if we explain his view of the syllogis- 
tic process, as he conceives it to obtain in nature and in mind. To exist. 
is to belong to a kind or class; experience is of single facts or units, 
whether facts of being or states of consciousness, while ‘‘ reason is know- 
ledge of their principles, their necessary relations, and universal kinds.” 
In the sphere of being each unit is determined as one of a kind, as speci- 
men of a species, and so is a unit-universal. ‘‘ Units of existence are 
the objects of perception, while universals of existence are the objects of 
intellect,” and ‘‘the difference of sense and intellect, or of experience 
and reason, as modes of knowledge, is in the last resort determined by a 
difference of nature in the objects known” (vol. i, p. 39). ‘* All real 
knowledge exists as the percept-concept of some kind of thing” (107), 
and every judgment, it is said, is an implicit syllogism and of the sub- 
sumptive order. One can only suppose that Dr. Abbot was led to take 
up this position through his conviction that the thinking process must 
somehow copy the order of facts. Take the case of judgments which 
directly express conscious states, ¢.g., ‘‘lam hungry” or ‘‘ I want that,” 
and any one must see that it is absurd to construe these as implicit 
syllogisms. Perception no doubt involves inference, but it is often sheer 
artificiality to torture perceptive judgments into syllogisms. The author 
illustrates his contention by the judgment, ‘‘ That is an oak”. No doubt 
this may be cast into an inference in the First Figure, but the actual pro- 
cess of thought is the recognition of an identity between certain perceived 
marks and those known to belong to the oak. In fact, as Dr. Abbot 
should have known, class predication is not the sole type, and inference 
only demands interconnexion of elements and an identity to mediate be- 
tween them. We may add that he zealously strives to show that the 
syllogism is imbedded in nature as the law of genera and species, in 
knowledge as inference in the percept-concept form, and in ethics as the 
principle of obligation. 

Much space is devoted to a discussion of the right relation of the 
universal to the individual, and the author deals at considerable length 
with the views of Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel. And he shows how the 
Aristotelian theory that the «Sos, or conceptual form, is the essence or 
constitutive principle of the individual has powerfully influenced modern 
thought. Drawing on Zeller’s criticism he brings out the difficulties of a. 
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theory where the essence of the individual should be the common form, 
and yet the specific difference seems to be due to the vA which in its 
ultimate nature is unknowable. As against this Dr. Abbot lays stress on 
the importance of the individual difference, and supports his argument by 
reference to Darwin's view of the value of ‘the advantageous individual 
variation’. His own solution is simply to say, that the individual ditter- 
ence is essential to the whole individual, and the whole individual essen- 
tial to the whole species; so the essence of the species will include 
everything that is included in the essence of all the specimens (pp. 174-175). 
On this theory the most trifling features of the individual belong to the 
essence and are involved in the essence of the species. As great weight 
is attached to the principle that everything that is evolved must be in- 
volved, apparently the tendency of the individual to reproduce the type 
and the tendency to diverge from it alike belong to the essence of the 
type! Dr. Abbot attempts the impossible when he strives to solve the 
problem of individuality from without instead of from within. 

The counterpart of the involution of specimen and species in being is 
seen in the involution of the J and the /I’¢ in knowledge. The subject 
is important, and Dr. Abbot makes some points in an extended criticism 
of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel in this connexion. But it is quite mis- 
leading to argue that the fault of the Kantian philosophy lies in making 
relations subjective. One could wish the author had told us what he 
exactly means by relations which are external to knowledge. In the 
same category must be put the repeated statement that Hegel entirely 
separated experience and thought. Dr. Abbot’s theory may be given in 
his own words: ‘‘ Race-consciousness is the I’s knowledge of itself as a 
unit in its own universal, and self-consciousness is the I’s knowledge of 
itself as a universal in all its own units ; but neither race-consciousness 
nor self-consciousness is possible in any real I, except in one personal 
consciousness of the I in the We, as a universal unit in its own unitary 
universal’ (118). The author thinks that self-consciousness does not 
arise from the opposition of the self to the not-self, but through the 
interaction with other selves. He regards the problem as one for Logic 
only and seeks no help from Psychology: had he done so he would not 
have been so confident that the contrast with the not-self plays no part 
in developing the knowledge of the self, nor would he have supposed 
that he had solved the problems of imitation and intersubjective inter- 
course by the terms ‘race-consciousness’ and ‘ generic unity of appercep- 
tion’. Moreover we are not told how a synthetic and a generic unity of 
apperception can co-exist and co-operate in the one self-consciousness. I 
will only add that Dr. Abbot’s final formula for the Syllogism of Know- 
ledge is the J in the We in the Absolute /, which is the identity in 
difference of both. Finally, the worlds of Being and Knowledge, of 
Nature and Spirit, are differences which have their identity in God. 

Throughout these volumes the phrase ‘identity in difference ’ inces- 
santly recurs, and plays the part of a good angel in healing all divisions. 
We hear of an identity in difference of experience and reason, of spon- 
taneity and heredity, of mechanism and teleology in a way that reminds us 
of a trenchant saying of Prof. James’s, ‘ Philosophy lives in words’. After 
all this one is bewildered to find, in a chapter on the Dialectic Method, 
Hegel attacked for denying the laws of Identity and Excluded Middle ! 

Dr. Abbot was evidently a sincere and self-reliant thinker, and one 
would have been glad had it been possible to write more favourably of 
his book. Yet if we judge the book on its merits, as the author would 
have us do, we can only say that it does not open out a new and fruitful 


line of advance in philosophy. — 
. GaLLoway. 
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‘The Persistent Problems of Philosophy. An Introduction to Metaphysics 
through the Study of Modern Systems. By Mary Wurron CaLkins, 
Professor of Philosophy and Psychology in Wellesley College. New 
York : The Macmillan Company, 1907. Pp. xxii, 575. Price 10s. 6d. 


This book has many admirable points, but it is marred by certain 
defects which make it impossible to recommend it without reservation. 
This is the more to be regretted since the scope and manner of its treat- 
ment would fit it exceedingly well for a text-book. A book combining 
historical with systematic exposition in the way here attempted by Prof. 
Calkins would supply a much-felt want. But a text-book must be trust- 
worthy throughout, and I, for one, should not send a beginner to Prof. 
Calkins’s book, unless it be for certain selected chapters. 

However, before offering some critical observations, there is the 
pleasanter task of pointing out its good features. The style, though 
dry and lacking in vatiety, is very clear and readable. There is an ex- 
ceedingly useful appendix, containing biographical notices, a very full 
and serviceable bibliography both of Editions and of Commentaries, and 
certain critical discussions (mainly on Kant and Hegel) too technical for 
inclusion in the body of the book. The early chapters strike me as very 
good, more especially that on Berkeley, which contains a more detailed 
analysis of that philosopher’s argument than is to be found in many a 
bigger work. Throughout the author supports her account by many 
references and quotations, which would make it easy to use her book as a 
critical commentary side by aide with the study of the original texts. 
The chapter on Hegel and a note in the appendix contain an original 
suggestion towards a reordering of the table of categories by substituting 
for the category of ‘ Becoming’ that of ‘Being Determinate,’ and by 
omitting the categories of ‘ Quantity’. The final chapter deals with the 
most recent developments in philosophy—the various forms of Material- 
ism (Heeckel, Mach, Ostwald), Pluralism, and Idealism (especially Royce). 
The criticisms throughout the book are made from the point of view of 
Absolute Idealism, which Prof. Calkins adopts in the form given to it by 
Hegel and Royce. 

I must confess that I find the gap between Hegel and the most recent 
philosophers discussed in the last chapter somewhat hard to justify. 
Granted that ‘with Hegel’s system all logically possible ground-forms of 
metaphysical doctrine ’ are exhausted (p. 397), yet a chapter on Lotze, 
and also on Fechner, would have added to the value of the book. And 
would not the Materialism of Feuerbach, this ‘ Hegel turned upside 
down,’ who regarded spirit paradoxically as the self-negation of material 
nature, have deserved an honourable mention ? 

However, the most serious defect of the book is the treatment of 
Schopenhauer. We read: ‘‘ Like Hegel, he conceives the ultimate reality 
as an absolute self -— though he never uses, and even repudiates, this 
term. His great advance upon Fichte and Schelling consists in his im- 
plicit recognition of the personality of the absolute self. But... he 
imadequately conceives this personality, tending constantly indeed to 
identify it with impersonal force . . .” (p. 343). And again: “Schopen- 
hauer admits the self-consciousness of the ultimate reality” (p. 360). 
Students of Schopenhauer will rub their eyes at this. What of the 
famous passage (§ 27 of ‘* The World as Will and as Idea’’) in which it is 
said that consciousness and intelligence are a ‘ light which the will lights 
for itself’ at a certain level of its objectivation, v7z., in those organic crea- 
tures that have a brain? And in the very § 54 from which Prof. Calkins 
quotes the description of will as ‘blind inexorable pressure,’ Schopen- 
hauer likens the world as idea, as object of consciousness, to a mere 
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‘mirror’ or ‘shadow’ of the will. From the interpretation of natural 
forces as forms of will (§ 22), it does not follow for Schopenhauer that the 
will as metaphysical principle must be conceived as conscious desire. 
That is merely another form of its objectivation—though the form which 
gives us a clue to the other forms. 

Further, is there any authority for treating Schopenhauer’s Pessimism 
as a mere ‘corollary’ (p. 352) and ‘ offshoot’ (p. 357) of his Meta- 
physics / Surely that inverts the real relation. Schopenhauer’s Pes- 
simism and Metaphysics are simply his temperament ‘writ large ’-—a 
temperament characterised by the ceaseless conflict of a restless, im- 
pulsive will and an intellect seeking peace in philosophical and artistic 
contemplation. 

Of course, no arguments will make Schopenhauer logical or consistent, 
but it seems a mistake to force on him an interpretation which runs 
counter to the whole quality of his thought. 

Another thinker with whom Prof. Calkins is obviously out of sympathy 
is Kant. To say that ‘‘there is little which he taught that cannot be 
discovered better stated in the doctrines of predecessors or of successors ” 
is an absurdly low estimate. And both the presentment and the criticism 
of Kant’s doctrine are biased by the author’s Hegelian point of view. 
However, in this Prof. Calkins is not the only otfender. It may fairly 
be said that no Hegelian critic has ever done justice to Kant, because 
not one of them has ever tried to face the problem from Kant’s point of 
view. Hence the Hegelian criticism of Kant becomes a wearisome cata- 
logue of alleged errors and inconsistencies. All the distinctions essential 
to Kant are either ignored or denied. I have room only for one illustra- 
tion. What is the point of reiterating that the ‘thing-in-itself’ is 
knowable (in the sense of not being out of relation to consciousness) ? 
Did Kant ever deny that it could be conceived or thought? Kant never 
denied that, if we liked, we could apply all the categories to it. He 
only denies that this application gives us any knowledge, entitles us to 
any valid determinations of the thing-in-itself, for knowledge is found 
only in the application of the categories to the manifold of sense. In 
short, to criticise Kant by using the term knowledge in a different sense 
from his is hopelessly ineffective. ; 

Perhaps Prof. Calkins will see her way to improving her account of 
both Kant and Schopenhauer in a second edition. No teacher can 
honestly recommend her book to a beginner as long as the treatment of 
Kant is so one-sided. 

One last remark : Prof. Calkins makes a gallant attempt (pp. 451 f.), 
following Royce, to prove the compatibility of freedom of the will with 
Absolute Monism, but she succeeds only in producing the same shifty 
and disingenuous arguments which always result from an attempt to: 
accept both sides of a contradiction as true. The only treatment of 
freedom open to Absolutists has been indicated once and for all by 
Spinoza. And no distinction of ‘eternal’ and ‘momentary’ self can 
really reconcile the assertions (1) that the human self is an expression of 
the will of the absolute self, (2) that the self may or may not conform to 
the absolute will. To say that “‘ choice in opposition to the absolute will 
is, ultimately, a subordinated element in the absolute will,” is to my mind 
meaningless. And to admit freedom from a ‘partial, momentary point 
of view’ whilst denying it from an ‘ultimate’ one, is valueless, because 
freedom claims essentially to be true from an ultimate point of view, or 
else to be denied outright. 

R. F. A. H. 
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The Cause of a Voluntary Movement. By RoBert Sessions WoopwortH, 
Adjunct Professor of Psychology in Columbia University. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1906. Pp. 42. (Reprinted from Studies in Philosophy 
and Psychology,a commemorative volume dedicated to Prof. Charles 
FE. Garman, of Amherst College.) 


Step by step, the potency of the “image,” which has for so long 
flickered pervasively over the psychologic page, is suffering loss. First 
there was the protest against the associationist percept—sensation plus 
images; then in Gerinany and America (the work in England was con- 
sistent, but is not yet published) it was shown that recognition and com- 
parison are not aided by them, as had been supposed; and now their 
efficacy is being attacked in their usually admitted function as “cues” 
or “causes” of voluntary motion. 

Prof. Woodworth groups psychological opinion on this matter into two 
divisions: one, which holds that the direct cause of the movement is 
always a kinesthetic image ; another, which holds that any image of the 
results to be gained by the movement may constitute its cue. With 
thirteen subjects, most of them practised in introspection under test 
conditions, working on the voluntary execution of familiar movements, 
he puts these positions to the proof. “ Nearly one-half of the cases (128 
in number) showed no imagery, the kinesthetic image was observed in 
only one-fifth of the cases. and only half of these showed adequate 
images, 7.¢., images which were fair representations of the actual sensa- 
tions of the movement.” On what is probably the more important case, 
the acquisition of new movements, he quotes Bain and his own experi- 
ment (Le Mouvement, p. 330) on the isolation of the extension ana 
flexion of the great toe. Coupled with these are some observations of 
Kirkpatrick and Trettien on the process of children learning to walk. It 
seems to me that there may be some relevant differences between the 
re-cultivation of movements which have normally passed out of volun- 
tary control, and those which are, so to speak, in the direct track of 
normal evolutionary progress ; the question is, perhaps, worth further 
attention. 

An interesting paragraph summarises anatomical and physiological 
evidence to show that the kinesthetic area is not involved in many 
movements, such as the turning of the eyes for direct vision, where we 
might reasonably have supposed a kinesthetic intermediary. “ Having 
thus attempted to show that in special cases the voluntary control over 
bodily movements is not acquired by means of kinesthetic imagery,” 
Prof. Woodworth brings forward two general considerations. The first 
emphasises the extreme importance of the kinesthetic sensations as 
shown by the well-known effects of their loss. They are usually reflex 
indeed, but may become the object of attention in deliberately preparing 
fora movement. But this seems to provide a place for the correspond- 
ing images to function in. No, argues the author, a sensation of flexion 
is followed by, or is the cause of, a movement of extension, whereas it is 
argued that an image of flexion produces flexion. Opponents would 
doubtless assert that the images they regard as operative in directing 
new movements are not merely reproductions of the residua of past 
sensations, but are compounded into new and hitherto unexperienced 
wholes, and are never mistaken for sensory contents. The second 
general consideration results from the fact that voluntary bodily move- 
ment is rare. We will and intend changes in objects, not in our own 
bodies. Doubtless we do, but does an image intervene of the position 
our body must take up to make the required changes? For myself, in 
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watching children acquire new movements at games, I have concluded 
that, if imagery of any sort does intervene between what is willed and 
the movement executed, then such imagery has a rapidity and definite- 
ag which, I believe, even its staunchest advocates have not claimed 
or it. 

A further working over of the experimental results leads Prof. Wood- 
worth to conclude that imagery other than kinesthetic may be equally 
inoperative in the production of movement. The illustrations are good, 
and the argument cogent ; the essence of the conclusion is expressed in 
these words: “ The intention to doa particular act may be clearly attended 
to without any image lying in the field of attention: the image cannot, 
therefore, be the identifying mark of the act towards which attention is 
directed”. 

A third section introduces us to a third negation based on the intro- 
spective evidence. Not only must we reject the kinesthetic image as 
adequate, other images must go too, and “the very thought, the field of 
attention just prior to the movement is often inadequate as a distinguish- 
ing mark of the movement’. The movement depends upon the whole 
“set of the nervous system at the moment”. But as the author admits 
that “the intention to act” (to make some change in the situation) “adds 
a new partial adjustment to the existing sum of adjustments,” he prob- 
ably allows as much place for thought determination as would generally 
be claimed. 

I am, perhaps, too much in sympathy with the author’s point of view, 
competently to criticise his work. But to me, at least, this pamphlet 
seems of the highest importance. The question of voluntary motion, 
the method by which the new is imposed upon and finally supersedes 
the old, is not only of extreme importance in evolutionary theory, both 
biological and psychological, but in the practical realm of education a 
knowledge of the process by which this is effected is of the highest 
moment. Prof. Woodworth has made a valuable, earnest and generally 
cautious contribution to the subject. 

The lack of division into chapters or sections has made misrepresenta- 
tion by the reviewer more probable. 

W. H. Wincu. 


Sex and Character. By Orro WerxtncEer. London: Heinemann, 1906. 
Pp. 356. Price 17s. 


This is a translation of a book, first published in 1901, which in Germany 
has attracted considerable attention and in some quarters great en- 
thusiasm. According to the alluring advertisement which is prefixed to 
this translation under the title of “ Publisher’s Note”—a scarcely com- 
mendable innovation—many readers will close the volume “ with almost 
religious reverence ”’. 

The problem which the book undertakes to solve is “the woman 
question,”’ understood in a very large sense as the chief problem now 
before humanity, and thus comprehending a great many other large 
questions such as the nature of genius, personal immortality and even 
Anti-Semitism. The author disdains everything of the nature of empiri- 
cism (and the production of “the soulless psychology” is, he states, to 
the everlasting disgrace of England), finding the solution of the problem 
before him in simple abstract principles. His chief predecessors, he 
considers, have been Plato, Kant and Christianity, but it has been re- 
served for himself to settle this problem of woman with all that that 
solution involves. He starts with a certain conception of bisexuality, of 
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maleness and femaleness, as coexisting in all persons whatever their 
apparent sex may be. “Man” and “woman” correspond to nothing 
concrete ; they are types; every person is really made up of a certain 
amount of maleness and femaleness in combination, one of the corollaries 
of this doctrine necessarily being that hermaphroditic transitions are 
normal, not pathological. In this combination it is, however, Man that 
is the real, vital, moral element ; Woman is mindless and non-moral, a 
pure manifestation of sexuality. “Man is form, woman is matter,” 
Weininger declares in the Platonic spirit. In other words, woman is 
“nothing”. In the end, he admits that, though with difficulty, it is 
possible to see in what direction woman could attain her emancipation. 
It can only come from man, but from man grown pure, and so able to 
help her to overcome her own overmastering and even unconscious 
sexuality. Procreation must cease. Nothing of value will thereby be 
lost; we shall still be in possession of our immortal souls. Wagner, 
“the greatest man since Christ’s time,” has in Parsifal produced “the 
greatest work in the world’s literature,” and Kundry is the supreme 
artistic embodiment of woman. ‘There is no salvation for Kundry unless 
her Parsifal arrives. 

The book is throughout clearly, vigorously and boldly written. Its 
aggressive statements are set down, for the most part, without heat but 
with supreme self-confidence, and without qualification or condition. 
The book is full of ideas, and contains many admirably written passages, 
too often spoilt by absoluteness of statement or perversity of interpre- 
tation. 

It is a book that really belongs to the region of personal psychology, 
and here its interest lies. It was written by a youth who was only 
twenty-one when it was published and who shot himself two years later. 
These facts, and much in the book itself, have suggested to some that 
the author was insane. According to Probst, in his psychiatric study, 
Der Fall Otto Weininger, his childhood and early youth were not marked 
by anything specially abnormal; it was not, indeed, until after the 
publication of this work that his personality underwent a change ; he 
became a thorough-going mystic, looked upon Nature as a symbol, 
became ascetic in his habits, suffered much from depression, went for 
frequent long tours, imagined that he was a great musician, and finally 
committed suicide in the house at Vienna in which Beethoven died. 
Probst has to rely largely on the book for his diagnosis which he 
formulates as “hysteria of maniacal-depressive character in a so-called 
‘dégénéré supérieur’”. It is clear that Weininger was by no means 
insane in any technical and certifiable sense, but it is equally clear that 
he was a radically morbid person. A perfectly sane youth would have 
refrained from proclaiming to the world that, once and for all, he had 
“passed judgment on woman”. Youth, certainly, is the time for ideas, 
but a youth who really had in him the mental force and calibre to 
grapple with a great problem would, like Darwin, have kept the secret 
to himself for thirty years of quiet investigation. But this neurotic 
young doctor of philosophy lived in an intellectual hot-house; he had 
soaked himself in all the ideas of his time, until in his arrogant egoism 
he was often no longer able to recognise their sources, for he constantly 
puts forth the ideas of others as his own, the originality mainly lying in 
the extravagance of the presentation. It thus came about that a highly 
gifted youth expended himself at the threshold of life in a pyrotechnical 
display which, however brilliant it may seem, can scarcely throw any 
illumination on the problems of the real world. 

Havevock 
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The Unity of Will: Studies of an Irrationalist. By G. Atnsuie Hicur. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1906. Pp. 244. 


This book is not without a certain suggestiveness, but is lacking in 
adequacy and coherence of treatment. Marked by some depth of in- 
sight, it contains no thorough discussion or clear exposition of the 
matters dealt with. It is a book that must be looked on as a symptom, 
or as expressing an attitude, rather than as a careful treatise on its 
subject. The point of view is perhaps sufficiently indicated in the sub- 
title. Avowedly based on Schopenhauer’s chapter on the ‘Primacy of 
the Will,’ these Studies add yet another item to the growing literature on 
the supremacy of ‘will’ over ‘intellect’; and they seek to point out 
certain changes in various portions of philosophic method and theory 
which are held to ensue from this mode of conceiving the relation 
between these diverse aspects of consciousness, and the errors which 
result from neglect of it. But they contain nothing that is sufticiently 
worked out to call for specific criticism. 

The opening chapter, dealing with the relation of philosophy to life, 
gives the keynote to the volume. It contains some excellent remarks on 
the true function of philosophy, commingled with turbid and violent 
criticism of what the author regards as ‘the current views’. No doubt 
philosophy is, as he says, too much divorced from common life; but this 
can be remedied only by a gradual adjustment of these to each other, and is 
not mended by wholesale attacks on the ‘ philosophical specia list’. The 
central chapter, which gives its title to the whole, is intended to convey 
the doctrine that the ‘metaphysical world,’ containing and surrounding 
the physical, is directly apprehended in self-consciousness as being of the 
nature of Will, and that in exalted and poetic moments this is felt to be 
One. But the treatment is too meagre and disjointed to have much, 
if any, value. The two chapters on ‘Inspiration’ and ‘ Routine and 
Genius’ contain the rudiments of a corresponding theory of knowledge. 
For the rest, though there is nothing exactly new in the book, and 
certainly nothing thorough, it touches on some truths that are not 
sufficiently recognised. The author summarises his views at the end of 
the volume in a series of ‘first principles’; but these, like the book 
itself, lack sequence and sense of proportion. 

Why, one may ask by way of general comment on the book and its 
subject, do writers on the primacy of ‘ will’ not try to bridge the chasm 
(largely of their own creation) between it and ‘ intellect’ by simply in- 
sisting on the essentially tentative and progressive nature of thought ? 
If consciousness (which is always consciousness of something) is the 
essential character of thought, and also pertains to will, how can the 
latter be distinguished as more ultimate than the former? Unless will, 
as such, is not conscious, it signifies only that consciousness, as such, is 
progressive or ‘conative’. Rationalism (the principle that thought and 
being are fundamentally one) is thereby modified certainly, but not 


therefore refuted. 
T. M. Forsytu. 


The New Mysticism : Six Lectures given in Kensington, and at Cobham, Surrey, 
November, 1906. By Aveta Curtis. London: Curtis & Davidson, 
1906. Pp. 196. 


It would be easy to make fun of a ‘Science of Silence’ in which ‘‘ words 
as we know them are of little use,” yet in which words divested of their 
usual associations to take on some vague Absolute significance are, when 
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‘meditated’ upon to the accompaniment of deep breathings, the cause of 
spiritual regeneration, and, as a necessary consequence, of physical health ; 
to smile at the direction ‘‘ to picture the breath as circulating endlessly in 
an ellipse about the spinal cord, carrying the word with it down the front of 
the vertebral column, up the back, over the brain and face, and down and 
round again” (p. 162); or to laugh heartily over the advice, seriously 
given, to get to an ‘elemental experience’ by the aid of a barrel-organ ; 
but in spite of the odd mixture of highly dubitable philosophy, religion 
and science, seasoned with occasional nonsense, one is not altogether out 
of sympathy with this effort to formulate a strange and significant set of 
experiences which has arrested the attention of so eminent a psychologist 
as Prof. James. The intention of the ‘New Mystic’ is evidently to 
withdraw into the actual experience of a sort of Bradleian Feeling-Abso- 
lute, whence he returns invigorated, refreshed, ‘illumined,’ and, some- 
how or other, enabled to remould the world to his heart’s desire. He 
effects this by deep meditations on words of infinite significance, such as 
Spirit, Life, Holiness, Health, Love, ‘‘ connecting these by deep breath- 
ings with his body” which the ‘New Mystic’ does not regard as a 
hindrance to perfection, but as an indispensable means to Illumination. 
Just as he does not wish to withdraw permanently from the world, but 
“to make it the full reflexion of the Truth within him, until he has 
realised that God, the Soul and the World are one”. We are assured 
that a ‘‘ wholly new order of consciousness is being evolved,” the ‘ appear- 
ances’ of sin and pain and error are being banished from the world : ‘*‘ No 
suggestion of evil can affect the soul when she is subconsciously controlled 
by the Spirit of Infinite Goodness which is her true, perfect and eternal 
Self”. These are highly desirable results and one wishes it were lawful to 
initiates, ‘masters of silence,’ to speak more intelligibly regarding the 
causes by which they are produced. There seems something sound in the 
insistence upon our power and our obligation to exercise our will on the 
course of our thoughts; and there is much force in the statement that 
‘the world will never be perfect to man until he wakes up to the Truth 
that he is the maker of it” and ought to mould it according to the 
pattern of Perfection within his own mind, using for that purpose the 
‘Power’ which is God working in us (pp. 175-176). This is all very well, 
but the poor philosopher whose business it is to understand things would 
like a somewhat clearer systematic doctrine, and could, for the sake of that, 
put up with less edification. In the meantime we trust that whatever 
grains of truth for practice are contained in such teaching may not be lost 
sight of under the heaps of big talk and bigger nonsense with which 
they are so often associated. 
D. M. 


Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion. By Davin Hume. Reprinted 
with an introduction by Bruce McEwen, D.Phil. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1907. Pp. eviii, 191. 


This is by no means the least important or interesting of Hume’s works, 
and it is one which no student of the Philosophy of Religion ought to 
neglect even at the present day. The present edition is convenient and 
attractive in form, and it contains an excellent introduction by Dr. 
McEwen. Dr. McEwen argues convincingly that Hume’s own views 
ought to be identified rather with those of Cleanthes than of Philo. It 
is an unfounded prejudice to assume that Hume accepts, or that he is 
logically bound to accept, the consequences of his own sceptical philosophy 
in dealing with religion. He always recognised that his scepticism could 
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not be followed out in the practical concerns of daily life. And this is a 
point emphasised in the dialogues. He seems to have accepted the teleo- 
logical argument as affording an adequate practical ground for believing 
in an intelligent principJe im the universe. His chief difticulty was con- 
nected with the problem of Evil. He could not find any sufticient 
reason for inferring that the intelligent principle was just or good in any 
ordinary sense attached to these terms by human beings. Even here, 
however, his personal faith was probably not limited by his power of 
justifying it on logical arguments. 
G. F. 8S. 


An Outline of the Idealistic Construction of Experience. By J. B. Battin. 
London: Macmillan, 1906. Pp. xx, 344. 


A review of the above work in the form of an article by Mr. R. F. A. 
Hoernlé, which has been postponed owing to considerations of space, 
will appear in the next number of Mrnp. 


Franzésische Skeptiker: Voltaire, Mérimée, Renan. Pp. vi, 304. 
Deutsche Skeptiker: Lichtenberg, Nietzsche. Pp. vi, 239. Von 
Rosert Sarrscuick. Berlin: Hofman & Co., 1906. 


As literary studies these two volumes have much merit. The style is 
crisp, clear and concise; the narrative what the French call fed with 
facts, well supported by references, and so arranged under general head- 
ings and detailed in such lucid order as to put the least possible strain 
on the reader’s attention. But the author aspires to be something more 
than a literary critic, offering himself to us as a philosopher. His two 
volumes are described in their second title as contributions to the psy- 
chology of modern individualism. An English essayist might call them 
studies in temperament. And they are meant to impart knowledge of 
practical value. ‘The most effective knowledge,” says the author in the 
preface to his “‘ French Sceptics,” “is the knowledge of men, and the more 
concrete our apprehension the more effective it becomes”. Now this is 
perfectly true of such knowledge in its application ; our knowledge of 
those with whom we have to deal, to be of any use, must be minutely 
particularised. But it does not follow that a minute acquaintance with 
the psychology of historical characters is of any practical value whatever. 
If we had any prospect of ever meeting and entering into friendly rela- 
tions with Voltaire and the rest of them these two volumes would be 
most useful as guide-books. But that, as the six Scotchmen told Lamb 
about Burns, ‘is impossible’. The question is whether if we met a 
living sceptic we could understand him any better for having made a 
careful study of Herr Saitschick’s prepared specimens. I do not think 
that we could. ‘lo give us that power some sort of abstraction would 
be necessary. The general type of a sceptic should be constituted ; and 
here there is not even the attempt to construct such a type. Nor can 
we construct it for ourselves. The five specimens seem to have nothing 
in common except that they are all good writers—an accomplishment 
shared by them with some dogmatists, notably with the cocksure 
Macaulay. And, talking of cocksureness, it seems rather odd to find so 
very dogmatic a thinker as Nietzsche enrolled among the doubters—so 
far as 1 can make out, on the strength of a single casual utterance. 
Indeed there seems no better reason for his inclusion than the necessity 
apparently felt by every new German writer of giving his opinion about 
Zarathustra. In this instance so much weight is thrown on the personal 
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factor that the philosophy of the Superman comes off with but scanty 
notice. Here and elsewhere that same personal factor counts for much 
more than it is worth, while the historical antecedents and the literary 
environment are proportionately neglected. Nietzsche really owed much 
more to Darwin and Spencer than to Schopenhauer, and, generally 
speaking, more to English than to German writers. Being however 
afHicted with a vanity which at length developed into insanity he 
studiously concealed the extent of his obligations by a systematic and 
brutal depreciation of Englishmen. 

Lichtenberg, who was a real sceptic, offers a marked contrast to the 
hermit of Sils Maria. This writer, too little known among us (you can 
get him cheap in the Reclam) was an enthusiastic admirer of England 
where he spent some time in the early years of George III. The prac- 
tical common sense of our people seems to have impressed him favourably 
by contrast with the pedantry of German University circles. The sketch 
of his life and opinions is the pleasantest of the five essays that make up 
Herr Saitschick’s two volumes. Lichtenberg was .a Professor at Goit- 
tingen, not apparently a very strait-laced place in those times, for his 
home was shared by two adored companions in succession, of whom the 
first died before he could make up his mind to marry her, and the second 
only became his wife after she had borne him more than one child. The 
impression conveyed is that of a Faust who has made Gretchen an 
honest woman and returned in a slightly ironical spirit to the discharge 
of his academic duties. 

Of the French sceptics—Voltaire, Mérimée and Renan—the first is the 
most satisfactorily handled. The treatment of Renan is prejudiced and 


incomplete. 
A. W. BENN. 


Das Pferd des Herrn von Osten (Der Kluge Hans); Ein Beitrag zur experi- 
mentellen Tier- und Menschen- Psychologie. Von Oskar Prunest. Mit 
einer Einleitung von Prof. Dr. Stumpf, so wie einer Abbildung und 
Finfzehn Figuren. Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1907. Pp. 193. 


‘* A horse which answers correctly problems in multiplication and 
division by stamping. Persons of unquestionable good faith who receive 
answers to such problems in the absence of the horse’s teacher and are 
sure that they have not given the slightest indications. Thousands of 
spectators during many months, connoisseurs in horses and in tricks, of 
whom none detected any regular signs. This was the problem. And the 
solution—very small unintentional movements ” (Prof. Stumpf’s Hinleit- 
ung). In general, the mode in which this wonderful animal performed 
its calculations and other feats was after this fashion. The questioner, 
standing by the horse’s side, inquired either aloud or mentally ; What is 
13 x 4/ He then looked towards the horse expectantly, and in so doing 
slightly bent his head. The slight bend of the head was the signal for 
the horse to begin stamping, and he went on stamping so long as the 
head continued bent. But when the horse had stamped fifty-two times, 
the mental tension of the questioner was relaxed and he again raised his 
head. This was the signal for the horse to cease stamping. He had 
solved the problem. The slight motions of the head were made quite 
unknowingly until their efficacy was suspected, and then the same results 
were produced by making them intentionally. 

No reader of Dr. Pfungst’s pamphlet can entertain a shadow of a doubt 
that the horse’s behaviour is accounted for in its minutest details by such 
minimal movements, and that it can be accounted for in no other way. It 
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should be said that the horse’s trainer was himself entirely misled and is 


to be completely acquitted of wilful deception. 


Das Weltproblem vom positivistischen Standpunkte aus. Von 1. Prrzoupr, 
Leipzig-Berlin ; B. G. Teubner, 1906. Pp. x, 152. 


This little book is published in a series entitled ‘‘ Aus Natur und Geistes- 
welt. Sammlung wissenschaftlich-gemein verstiindlicher Darstellungen ”. 
The author occupies his whole space in negative criticism of the concept 
of substance as something absolutely fixed and immutable throughout all 
change. He follows this concept through the whole history of Philo- 
sophy, reaching the conclusion that all philosophical work from Thales 
to the present day only serves to show how baseless and misleading the 
search for an absolutely immutable principle is. Dr. Petzoldt’s own view 
is that there is no such absolute being, but only thorough-going relativity. 
He himself identifies his doctrine with that of Protagoras. The book is 
interesting, though on the historical side it is far from accurate, and 
though the author’s formulation of the world-problem and attempted 
solution will appear very unsatisfactory, except to ‘ positivists’ of a 
certain type. 


Immanuel Kant. Darstellung und Wiirdigung. Von O. Kuter. Druck 
und Verlag von B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1906. Pp. vi, 152. 


This is published in the same series as Dr. Petzoldt’s work, noticed above. 
It contains a very lucid account of Kant’s Philosophy and much acute 
and suggestive criticism. The exposition is evidently founded on careful 
and conscientious study, unbiased by prejudice in favour of a special 
interpretation. The main points selected for criticism are Kant’s identifi- 
cation of the a priori with the subjective and his view that constructive 
Metaphysics must be based on analysis of pure concepts instead of a 
critical examination of experience with all its concrete content. Perhaps 
Dr. Kiilpe does not sufticiently recognise the degree in which it is pos- 
sible to disentangle the conception of the a priori from that of Subjective 
Forms within Kant’s own work. But as a matter of historical accuracy, 
this is better than committing the fault of many writers who wrongly 
regard the subjectivity of the a priori forms as being no essential part of 
Kant’s doctrine as he himself conceived it. 
G. 


Der Bergriff der Urteilskraft hei Kant. By Dr. Water Frost. Halle: 
Verlag von Max Niemeyer, 1906. Pp. 136. 


This volume states and discusses the various meanings ascribed by Kant 
not only to Urteilskraft but to the connected conceptions of Verstand and 
Vernunft, and to the various special forms, common and. transcendental, 
in which these appear throughout Kant’s writings. Dr. Frost's criticisms 
are chiefly directed against Kant’s hard and fast lines of distinction ; and 
he himself seeks to develop what he describes as being the ‘ biological’ 
point of view. This very painstaking and detailed analysis may prove 
useful to those who desire a statement of Kant’s conflicting definitions of 
these fundamental conceptions. The concluding chapter deals with 
Kant’s employment of the Urteilskraft in the regions of zesthetics and 
teleology. 

N.S. 
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Presupposti Filosofici della Nozione del Diritto. Da Giorc1o DEL 
Veccuio. Bologna, 1905. Pp. 192. 


The term ‘diritto’ in Italian seems to have the same meaning as ‘jus’ 
in Latin, ‘droit’ in French, and ‘ Recht’ in German. But there is no 
English word that can be offered as its precise equivalent. There are 
indeed certain contexts where it can be exactly represented by our word 
Law. ‘Filosofia del Diritto’ would be correctly translated ‘ Philosophy 
of Law’. But Law in the abstract does not convey that idea of right- 
ness which is associated with its Continental denomination. For law 
may be unjust to any extent, but not ‘le droit’. And the distinction so 
rooted in language seems to involve two contlicting philosophical as- 
sumptions. According to the Roman school all positive legislations are 
based more or less on a certain idea of natural justice, a recognition 
of human rights which they did not create, and whose existence they 
acknowledge. According to the English school, or, to be more precise, 
the school of John Austin, they represent, as law, the will of the 
sovereign, being in fact what Fitzjames Stephen called ‘ organised 
threatening’. The threats may be, and indeed generally are, expedient 
and just. But they may also be the contrary; and in any case what 
makes law law is not its relation to morality but to power. 

Prof. Del Vecchio once refers to Austin, but not in connexion with this 
fundamental principle of legal philosophy; and, generally speaking, he 
ignores the English school to an extent that makes his essay uninterest- 
ing and almost unmeaning to an English reader. Himself an apriorist 
thinker of the neo-Kantian school, the only opponents that he recognises 
are the adherents of the historical school, who, as he regretfully admits, 
now form the majority among authoritative writers on jurisprudence. 
He does not dispute the value of their researches, nor even the relative 
justification, within certain limits, of the emphasis they lay on the 
relativity of law to social conditions varying widely in space and time. 
But this relativity, in his opinion, leaves the logical apriorism of the 
notion untouched. Indeed, if I understand him correctly, every concept 
is given a priort, at least implicitly, as a necessary logical postulate of 
reasoning, from the moment that we begin to think. At the same time 
these mysterious pre-existing entities are of a purely formal character, 
without any power over their prospective content beyond that of ar- 
ranging it in some fashion or other. For the Hegelian idea of a notion 
which develops its content from itself is expressly excluded. Prof. Del 
Vecchio does not give us his opinion about Kant’s unfortunate attempt 
to extract the particular law of honesty from the general necessity of a 
law of conduct for rational beings ; but I presume that it would come 
under the same condemnation with Hegel’s dialectic. It is not so clear 
what answer he would give to the question, Do such definitions of law as 
“the command of the sovereign,’ and ‘ organised threatening,’ rank as 
| a priori concepts or do they not? From the general spirit of his book I 
am inclined to think that he would deny them the title. But I fail to see 
on what principle their exclusion would be enforced. 

What makes the reasonings of this author particularly diffcult to 
‘follow is that he has, so far, no definition of law to offer himself. It may 
be reserved for a future volume, but at any rate I cannot find it here. 
Italian philosophers, as a rule, consider it beneath their dignity to intro- 
duce examples or illustrations; but to discuss a conception through 
nearly two hundred pages without ever telling what it is seems a severity 
of abstraction happily not often exhibited. However we learn enough 
‘about the missing definition to understand that it must neither be 
‘generalised from experience nor represent an ethical ideal. But, if so, a 
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science of jurisprudence reared on such a basis must be totally out of’ 
relation to practical life and progress. 

Now, oddly enough, this very aloofness from practice is the most 
serious charge that Prof. Del Vecchio brings against the modern phil- 
osophy of law, that is to say, against the historical school, the only 
school he recognises as a possible alternative to his own; and more 
oddly still when the ‘ empiricists’ or ‘ positivists,’ as he also calls them, 
come forward as law reformers he taunts them with inconsistency (p. 
149). Surely the historical school is at least as well entitled as the 
a priori school to distinguish between good and bad tendencies, to favour 
the one and to resist the other. The great legal reforms of the last two 
centuries have in point of fact been carried under positivist or inductive 
rather than under metaphysical influences. Here the worthlessness of 
mere abstract disquisition becomes particularly obvious. Let us bring 
philosophical principles to bear on a single controverted question of legis- 
lation—divorce, for instance, or capital punishiment—and then see how 
far the high priori road will take us towards a solution. To judge by the 
examples of Kant and Krause it will divide into two roads, at least as 
regards the question of capital punishment, leading to directly opposite 
conclusions. And it is just this hopeless disagreement of the meta- 
physicians among themselves, much more than the varieties of legisla- 
tive experience revealed by ethnology and history, that has gone to- 
discredit the metaphysical method. 

A. W. Bryn. 


Saggi per la Storia della Morale Utilitaria, IT.: Le teorie morali e 
politiche di C. A. Helvétius. Da Ropotro Monpouro. Padova, 
1904. Pp. 141. 


The author of this essay claims with perfect justice for his hero an 
eminent place in the evolution of utilitarianism, especially as applied to 
the theory of government. As a psychologist Helvétius was one-sided, 
as a moralist crude and offensive. But he had the merit of transform- 
ing the principle of utility from what Hobbes had made it, a support of 
absolutism, to a support of popular government. In this way he 
rescued political liberalism from that compromising alliance with the 
metaphysics of abstract right and the fiction of a social contract in 
which it had been entangled by Rousseau, and even by Locke; thus 
figuring as the precursor of Bentham, who fully recognised his import- 
ance, and also of J. S. Mill, whose enthusiastic reference to him the 
author, I think, does not quote. 

For Helvétius the great problem of education and of social organisa- 
tion, the panacea for all human ills, was the identification of individual 
interest with the interest of the whole community. Now it is a remark- 
able fact, which has apparently escaped the attention of Signor Mondolfo, 
that in this respect he follows the method of Plato, who indeed was the 
true founder of utilitarianism. There are no doubt grave differences in 
their respective views of life and of lifes highest good. But these are 
not more vital than the differences, well exhibited by the Italian critic, 
between Helvétius and his successors in the study of social science. 
And it would have been worthy of one so deeply interested in the history 
of philosophy to have traced the fundamental resemblance between the- 
Athenian and the French reformer. Possibly the author of De [esprit 
had never read the Republic. But if so Plato’s influence may have 
reached him indirectly ; and in all cases the origin of their agreement 
remains an interesting subject of speculation. 

A. W. BENN. 
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Corso sistimatico di Pedagogia Generale. Da GiovANNI MARCHESINI. 
Turin & Rome: Paravia e Comp., 1907. Pp. 320. 


Prof. Marchesini of the Royal University of Padua has shown by his 
previous writings on Psychology, Ethics and Education, that on the 
philosophical side at least he is well qualified to undertake the difficult 
task of constructing a systematic course of general pedagogy. Few, if 
any, have succeeded in this task. The present volume deserves a place 
among the standard works on Education; both in arrangement and 
treatment it reaches a high degree of excellence. 

A suggestive introduction shows how in the physical, intellectual and 
practical spheres progressive exercise transforms activity into ability 
and habitude. 

Education, which has to do with this transformation, may be either 
natural or intentional. The eye, for example, is educated naturally by 
exercising its own activity, but it may also be educated intentionally 
and artistically till it becomes capable, popularly speaking, of recognising 
size and distance, and interpreting the meaning of gradations and 
distinctions of colour. Intentional education, in which lies the educative 
art, develops and completes natural education. 

The factors of Education may likewise be classified as natural and 
intentional. Among the natural factors are included the various social 
institutions and the historical traditions which are reflected in them. 
The whole of social activity is educative—industry, commerce, arts, 
professions, home life, church life, city life. Society at its will turns 
these natural factors of education into intentional factors. For this 
purpose it creates and organises schools, and those other scholastic 
institutions which are the most conspicuous examples of educative 
intention. The threefold work of the schools—instruction, elevation, 
conformity—may be summed up in the word adaptation. 

Society in every age claims a share in prescribing for the educator the 
criteria, the methods and the ends of his work. Every nation in every 
period of history, consciously or unconsciously, has its own educational 
ends, its own programmes of culture, its own criteria and methods. The 
teacher represents his time, as well as the collective wisdom of the ages. 

But more and more in recent years have science and philosophy 
asserted their right to be heard on educational problems. Pedagogy 
aims at determining the nature, laws and ends of education. To do 
this successfully it must keep in touch with the progress of biology, 
psychology and ethics. Guided by these sciences modern pedagogy 
accepts as a fundamental principle the belief that man is « psycho- 
physical unity. It has come therefore to recognise that it is vain to 
attempt the education of mind without taking into consideration physical 
and hygienic conditions. A second fundamental principle which peda- 
gogy now accepts is the relativity of the subject to be educated. Man 
is related to a physical world, a social world, and an ideal world. His 
education must be conducted with that fact in full view. From modern 
science pedagogy has also gained the concept of Hvolution, and has 
learned that it is by the progressive exercise of function that the 
ability of the child is developed into the greater and fuller ability of 
the man. 

These fundamental principles are the basis of the system of pedagogy 
here set forth. They underlie the four valuable chapters in which the 
author deals with the pedagogy of the main forms of activity—physical, 
intellectual, affective and practical. They can also be traced in the 
chapters devoted to general and special Didactics. 
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There is a sense of unity about the book—the various parts are in 
right perspective—and there is much that is fresh, bright and suggestive. 
It deserves to rank as one of the best text-books on the principles of 


Education. 
JOHN Epaar. 
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VIII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PuHiLosopuHicaL Review. Vol. xvi., No. 1. W. James. ‘The 
Energies of Men.’ [The human individual lives usually far within his 
limits; he energises below his maximum, and he behaves below his 
optimum. Unsuspected strata of energy may be tapped by emotional 
excitements, by efforts, and by ideas. The influence of the first is shown 
by the adaptability of country people to city life, or by such experiences 
as those of Baird-Smith before Delhi. The influence of the second is 
shown by the results of ascetic discipline ; that of the third, by such 
phenomena as Christian Science. Three problems thus present them- 
selves : the analysis of the conceptions of mental work and mental energy ; 
a topographical survey of the limits of human power in every direction ; 
and a methodical inventory of keys, differing with the diverse types of 
individual, to the different kinds of power.] G. A. Tawney. ‘Constitu- 
tive Consistency.’ [The concept of constitutive consistency contains three 
demands, or three necessary forms of the objective contents of experience : 
continuity, discreteness or exactness, and completeness. The first of 
these proves to be order. All genuine orders sustain relations of one-to- 
one correspondence with their members, and correspond in the same 
fashion to one another. Thought is a process of establishing correspond- 
ences ; this type of relationships makes possible certain processes of sub- 
stitution which economise the energy and attention of the individual in 
the further activities of life. Completeness or individuality is such a 
relation of continuity to discreteness in the object of thought as makes 
this self-sustaining and infinite.] E. Albee. ‘ Descriptive and Norma- 
tive Sciences.’ [There are no distinctively normative sciences, in the 
conventional sense of that term. All sciences have to do with the real, 
though each regards reality from a technical, and therefore more or less 
abstract, point of view, that becomes in a sense normative for its own 
procedure. The descriptive sciences take the factual, the normative the 
teleological point of view ; objectivity of treatment is possible to both 
alike. Since, however, the factual standpoint is far more abstract than 
the teleological, and in that proportion far less true to the nature of con- 
crete experience, true objectivity must always, in the end, be exhibited 
in teleological terms. The difference, in a word, is that between explain- 
ing experience from without and from within.] J.G. Hibben. ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Association: the Sixth Annual 
Meeting, Columbia University, New York, 27th and 28th December, 
1906.’ Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries of 


Articles. Notes. 


PsycnotoaicaL Review. Vol. xiv., No.1. W.M. Urban. ‘ Defini- 
tion and Analysis of the Consciousness of Value: 1.’ [(1) Worth predi- 
cates are the selective funded affective-volitional meanings of objects, 
primary and founded. Worths are said to be subjective or objective, 
real or ideal, actual or imputed, intrinsic or instrumental. (2) Worth 
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judgments express not attributes of objects apart from the subject, but 
‘rather functions of the relation of subject to object. There are three 
fundamental attitudes of the subject of worth judgment : simple apprecia- 
tion of the affective-volitional meaning of an object for the self ; the per- 
sonal attitude, in which there is explicit reference of the object to the 
self or the alter; and the impersonal attitude, in which the subject 
becomes overindividual, and there is explicit reference of the object to the 
overindividual demand. So there are three groups of worth objects: 
objects of simple appreciation, of personal worth, and of overindividual 
or common worth. (3) While feeling and conation must both be in- 
cluded in the psychological equivalents of the worth moment, the one 
must take the réle of actual experience and the other of dispositional pre- 
supposition. This question settled, we have to ask whether worth is co- 
extensive with feeling, or with desire, as the case may be. (4) Feeling is 
the actual conscious correlate of worth predicates. And for the feeling 
to have that meaning called worth it must have existence meaning. (5) 
This presupposition of reality is not limited to existential judgment, but 
includes the two attitudes of presumption and assumption. (6) Primary 
feelings of value are feelings of personality only in the sense that there 
are in them certain implicit meanings which, when reflected upon, lead 
to their reference to the self. But these meanings take us, beyond the 
presuppositions of the feelings, to the conative dispositions which deter- 
mined the presumption, judgment or assumption. (7) Feeling of value 
is thus the feeling aspect of conative process: this being taken as the 
total process of development, including actual and dispositional moments, 
by which affective-volitional meaning is acquired.] A. HL. Lloyd, 
‘Some Important Situations and Their Attitudes.’ [The situation implies 
conflict between second and first nature, formal reason and sensation, 
legislative will and impulse. The first moment (moral) in its development 
is that of assumed and asserted human sufficiency, in which nature is an 
object of blindfear. The second (artistic) is that of human condescension, 
assumed and asserted, towards nature’s law, structure or organisation. 
The third (practical) is that of the human structure, the whole body of 
habits and institutions, become merely a formal or floating natural utility. 
The fourth (natural) is that of the human structure become a real, posi- 
tively natural utility: the natural is here also the characteristically per- 
sonal, and the reconstruction of nature in so far is man’s volition.] CG, L. 
Herrick. ‘Genetic Modes and the Meaning of the Psychic.’ [For us, 
the genetic modes find their illustrations in the psychic. But this form 
of self-interpretation of energy that we call consciousness may be one of 
an innumerable multitude of similar imcommunicable experiences, which 
together make up the real ‘ meaning’ of the world.] Corrigenda. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy. Vol. xviii, No.1. B.S.Gowen. 
‘Some Aspects of Pestilences and Other Epidemics.’ [Discusses the 
black death ; the flagellants ; the dancing mania ; the children’s crusades ; 
lycanthropy and witchcraft ; commercial crazes, such as the Mississippi 
Scheme, the South Sea Bubble, and the tulip mania; and some later 
religious epidemics, as exemplified in the quakers, the ranters, the 
jumpers, the shakers, the convulsionaries, the barkers, etc. The treat- 
ment is rather cultwrgeschichtlich than psychological. A bibliography is 
appended.] F.D. Mitchell. ‘Mathematical Prodigies.’ [Part i. givesa 
list of the more important prodigies on record, with those data in each 
case which shed most light on the nature and development of the calculat- 
ing power. An effort is made to correct several errors which have crept 
into the literature; in particular, Zerah Colburn receives more justice 
than has recently been accorded to him. Part ii. describes the writer’s 
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own case. The calculating power is slight, and in itself unimportant. 
It is, however, described at some length in order to bring out the natural- 
ness of the precocity involved, the gradual development of the calculating 
power, the important part played by counting (first in the series of 
natural numbers, and later in the series of multiples and powers of 
various numbers), the general character of the numerical properties 
brought to light in this way (properties which arouse the interest of the: 
calculator, furnish the motive to continued practice, and shorten the 
labour of calculation), and to some extent the nature of the psychological 
and mathematical short-cuts used in this particular case. The part played 
by two-figure endings helps to explain the quick solution of problems in 
evolution and factoring which has often puzzled students of the subject. 
Part iii. discusses the data and draws conclusions. Precocity in calcula- 
tion is natural and normal; owing to the origin of mental calculation in 
simple counting, and the complete independence and self-sufticiency of 
mental arithmetic, mathematical precocity differs widely from musical, 
still more widely from the general precocity of Ampére or Macaulay. 
Skill in mental calculation is independent of education and of mathemati- 
cal ability. The fundamental operation is multiplication ; this may 
remain in the counting stage, though generally a multiplication table up 
to 10 x 10 is used. ‘he great calculator is not a man who uses the same 
methods as his rivals, but possesses a larger memory ; the process, in the 
natural calculators, is a true calculation, and memory is important only 
in the service of calculation. Many calculators, hitherto supposed visual, 
prove to be of the auditory or auditory-motor type; and in general, a. 
calculator who begins from counting before he can read and write will 
usually belong to this latter type. The paper ends with two appendices : 
the one a note on Colburn, the other a synoptic table of the chief prodi- 
gies.] Psychological Literature. Book Notes. J.P. Porter. ‘Report: 
of the Recent Meeting of the American Psychological Association.’ 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS. II. 
25. ¥.H. Rousmaniere. ‘A Definition of Experimentation.’ [The 
only necessity for experimentation is conscious and voluntary inter- 
ference with the object studied.”] F. L. Wells. ‘Linguistic Ability 
and Intellectual Efficiency.’ [Results of experiments in the speed of 
reading aloud by selected subjects—‘ mainly negative’.] 11.26. R. 
S. Woodworth. ‘Imageless Thought.’ [An important paper which 
argues on introspective grounds that “thought contains elements which 
are wholly irreducible to sensory terms. Each such element is sui 
generis, being nothing else than the particular feeling of the thought in 
question. Each is a quality, as red and sweet are qualities ; not syntheses 
of sensory qualities but simply and purely the qualities of particular 
thoughts ; they lie in the plane of content.”” Even where there is imagery 
it cannot be essential because it ‘‘is often vague when the thought is 
focal ; or irrelevant. Therefore there is something present besides the 
image.” “ Meaning is not simply ‘an aspect of all thoughts,’ we do not 
‘mean’ in general, but have in each case a particular meaning.” Nor is 
it “a mere relation between an image and the object to which it refers”. 
Finally, imagery is often mere “associative by-play”.] T. P. Bailey. 
‘Snap Shot of a Dream Drama.’ [Introspection of a nightmare.] Con- 
tains also short note by W. James in reply to Pitkin’s article in No. 24. 
Iv. 1. F. Kuhlmann. ‘Problems in the Analysis of the Memory Con- 
sciousness.’ [Seeing that experimental psychology has carried us far 
beyond the conception of memory as reproduced past experience, a num- 
ber of problems may be formulated.] R. W. Sellars. ‘The Nature of 
Experience.’ [An obscure paper, which raises various current questions 
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without however answering any of them.] F. C. S. Schiller. ‘The 
Madness of the Absolute.’ [Reply to Gore’s criticism in 11. 21 of the 
paper in m1, 18. Points out (1) that in a monistie philosophy partial 
insanity in the world must vitiate the whole, while in a pluralism it need 
not; (2) that the charge of madness is suggested by the empirical char- 
acter of the Absolute’s ‘ dissociations’; (3) that no method of restoring 
the Absolute to unity seems conceivable.] Iv. 2. A. O. Lovejoy. 
‘The Desires of the Self-Conscious.’ [Discusses how self-consciousness 
transforms desire and impulse, and points out that “the rational agent 
is not primarily a chooser of ends at all, but a chooser (or avoider) of 
personal attributes or adjectives” predicated of the represented self in a 
moral judgment.] E, L. Thorndike. ‘The Mental Antecedents of 
Voluntary Movements.’ [Denies that in a voluntary intentional move- 
ment there must be images of sensations.] F.C. S.Schiller. ‘A Prag- 
matic Babe in the Wood.’ [Points out the defects of J. E. Russell’s 
illustration in m1. 22 of the ‘lost traveller’ as a refutation of Prag- 
matism. “The human purpose and valuation involved in the recognition 
of reality have been wholly overlooked” ; because it has been assumed 
that reality is “fully determined apart from our agency”. But this was 
just the point to be proved.] Also a note by W. B. Pitkin in reply to 
James’s in 11. 26. iv.,3. J. EB. Russell. ‘Pragmatism as the Salvation 
from Philosophie Doubt.’ [(1) Admitting that every theory of knowledge, 
whether idealistic or realistic, except the pragmatic, logically issues in 
philosophic doubt, can pragmatism remove this doubt ? No, it can save 
only pragmatists, and cannot compel one to become a pragmatist. Further 
(2) can pragmatism postulate other reals having anything to do with each 
other? (3) Does not the pragmatic conception of verification involve the 
notion of truth as an agreement of thought with reality? (4) Does not 
the fulfilment of anticipation which truth brings with it imply this same 
notion? Hence, though the pragmatist may revel in a ‘ paradise’ free 
from doubt, ‘‘ there is a great gulf fixed ” between him and Prof. Russell.] 
‘Report of the Sixth Meeting of the American Philosophical Association.’ 
iv.,4. A. H. Lloyd. ‘The Poetry of Anaxagoras’s Metaphysics.’ [His 
homeemeries, whole-containing parts, are manifestly paradoxical, as being 
the last terms of an infinite series. His Novs shows the philosopher trying 
to meet the challenge of infinity.] W.H. Sheldon. ‘Some Inadequacies 
of Modern Theories of Judgment.’ [Judgment has four aspects-—logical, 
psychological, symbolic and grammatical. The logical aspect is functional, 
the rest are structural, but the structure must fit the function. None of 
the orthodox theories throw any light on this problem.] W. P. Montague. 
‘Current Misconceptions of Realism.’ [As an incident in the pragmatic 
rotest against intellectualism the question of Realism has been revived. 
dealists accuse Realism of involving (1) epiphenomenalism, (2) a belief 
in transcendent things-in-themselves, and (3) the epistemological dualism 
of a representative theory of knowledge. But it primarily asserts only 
that things do not depend for their existence on our knowing them, and 
there is no absurdity in this. Why should things change their nature 
when they pass in and out of consciousness? And to deny that the world 
is reducible to sensible objects in relation to consciousness is not to deny 
that it is reducible to sensible objects. As for (3) a presentative realism or 
pan-objectivism is possible, opposed both to dualism and pan-subjectivism. } 
Contains also a short reply by W. James to Pitkin in iv., 2. iv., 5 
W. T. Marvin. ‘The Nature of Explanation.’ [‘‘To explain is to 
analyse a whole into parts, or a complexity into elements that are 
simpler, and whose relations are simpler.” Its pragmatic value ‘ arises 
from the fact that the simpler relationships which it discovers are easier 
guides of conduct ”.] A. C. Armstrong. ‘Individual and Social Ethics.’ 
30 
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[Social ethics, though valuable, have their limitations. Moral respon- 
sibility cannot be fully transferred from the individual to the group. 
And moral obligation is always obligation to one’s self.] Ht. Nichols, 
‘Pragmatism versus Science.’ [Alleges that James has said that Science 
has broken down, that pragmatism originates with Berkeley, and wholly 
despises search for the interpretation of present data of fact. These 
allegations are unsupported by references and seem a mere tissue of 
misconceptions. | 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics. Vol. xvii., No. 3. April, 1907. 
A.C. Pigou. ‘The Kthics of the Gospels.’ [A complete ethical doctrine 
cannot be found there, and should not be sought. ‘*‘ What we may seek 
and do find is an unrivalled clearness of moral perception, unregarding of 
formulas and unfettered by tradition. To harden the parables into rules 
and the sayings into a canon of conduct is to confuse intuition with that 
reflexion about intuition which goes to make philosophy.”] C. Heath, 
‘Reform and the Death Penalty.’ [A plea for gradation of sentences, as 
the immediately practicable question in relation to the abolition of capital 
punishment.| W. M. Salter. ‘The Russian Revolution.’ [An inquiry 
into its causes and significance. The real revolutionary forces are deeper 
than those which in the popular mind are identified with it. Friends of 
freedom should aid and guide these incipient forces.] W. R. Sorley. 
‘Ethical Aspects of Economies, 11.’ [Economic inquiry leads to questions 
of ethics, both because conduct is not determined by purely economic 
motives and because economics deals with fact rather than with worth. 
Economic processes and values are subject to reinterpretation by reference 
to an ideal of worth expressed in moral judgments.] F. M. Stawell. 
‘Women and Democracy.’ [The principles of democracy restated as 
giving the right attitude for the question of woman’s enfranchisement. ] 

O. Sisson. ‘The State Absorbing the Function of the Church.’ 
[The gradual assumption, by the modern State, of functions previously 
performed by the Church points to the final union of the two elements of 
power and love in one body, the Church-State.] F. P. Griffiths. ‘Student 
Self-Government in the University of California.” Amy E. Tanner. 
‘The Elevation of the College Woman’s Ideal.’ Book Reviews. 


Revue Février, 1907. C. Piat. ‘Value of 
Human Reason.’ [A discussion of Kant’s Category of Causality.] J. 
Halleux. ‘M. Sertillanges on the Existence of God.’ [A criticism, 
somewhat captious, of the arguments for the existence of God drawn 
from Truth and Morality.] P. de Ribaucourt. ‘The Nature of Dille- 
tanteism.’ [‘‘Dilletanteism is immoral by the means that it employs, 
since it counts everything lawful to attain enjoyment; immoral by its 
end, since it turns human activity away from its proper end ; immoral in 
its social consequences, for it substitutes selfish seeking after enjoyment 
for the accomplishment of social duties.”] F. van Cauwelaert. 
‘Richard Avenarius.’ Reviews of notable books: F. de la Mennais, 
Essai Wun systeme de philosophie catholique, 1830, 1831 (Paris: Blond, 
1906); V. Delbos, La philosophie pratique de Kant (Paris: Alcan, 1905). 


Revue let Mars, 1907. Pierre Marie. ‘The 
Function of Language.’ [Against what he calls ‘the classical authors,” 
and notably Dr. Grasset, author of Le Psychisme Inférieur. The celebrated 
physician of Bicétre denies on his clinical experience the existence of four 
centres of language heretofore localised in the brain.] N. VWaschide. 
‘Experimental Researches on Divination of the Future.’ [Deals with 
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the evidence for palmistry.] C. Dessoulevay. ‘The Infinite.’ [The 
question of Deity, infinite or finite: ‘‘we should never have this fixed 
notion of the relative,” and chafe under its insufficiency, ‘‘if our spirit 
did not perceive in some sort of way the absolute”.] IL. Baille. ‘The 
Question of Combination.’ [A defence of hylomorphism.] C. Huit. 
«Essay on the Passions, by Th. Ribot.’ [A review of an interesting book.] 
Jer Avril, 1907. William James. ‘Human Energies.’ [Artificial 
methods of whipping them up: presidential lecture at American Philo- 
sophical Association.] A. de Gomer. ‘Autonomy of Voluntary Ac- 
tivity.’ [An argument for the ultra-phenomenal in voluntary attention. ] 
A. Farges. ‘Can Methodical Doubt be Universal?’ [Sets aside the 
Fundamental Postulate of Descartes in favour of three others.]  C. 
Lucas de Peslotian. ‘The Foundations of Arithmetic.’ [Builds arith- 
metic on other hypotheses than those of numeration. Curious and 
original.] ler Mai, 1907. William James. ‘The Current of Con- 
sciousness.’ [Being the eleventh chapter of his Psychology.| C. Bou- 
eaud. ‘History of Law’ [7.., of Codes: ‘‘no Code is final”.] A. de 
Gomer. ‘Autonomy of Voluntary Activity.’ [Discusses the bearing of 
the conservation of energy on volition, and argues ‘‘ the impossibility of 
admitting in voluntary processes the unconditional determination of the 
consequent by its phenomenal antecedents, physical or mental ”.] Lucas 
de Peslouian. ‘Foundations of Arithmetic.’ [A new logic, subversive 
of all that has gone before.] P. Fontana. ‘M. Durkheim’s Course at 
the Sorbonne.’ [Origins of religion. ] 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LA FRANCE ET DE L’ETRANGER. 31e année. 


No.12. Décembre, 1906. Adrien Naville. ‘La Morale Conditionnelle.’ 


[Ethics supposes both a system of the obligatory ends or a moral teleology, 
and a theory of the best means suited to the realisation of the ideal con- 
ceived by moral teleology ; this theory is properly to be called morals. 
Moral precepts are always conditional ; they imply an ‘‘if”. Duty varies 
according to circumstances ; from the same moral teleology, we may be 
bound to draw categorical conclusions of a widely different, even of an 
opposed, character. While moral teleology remains unaltered, the morals 
must undergo changes. New circumstances demand that new means be 
used in order to fulfil the ends of old. Moreover, the theory of means 
grows more and more perfect. Sociology will found or at least consoli- 
date a ‘‘ rational social art,” of which, however, the first basis must be 
the moral teleology.] I, Dugas. ‘La Fonction psychologique du rire.’ 
[Psychologically viewed, laughter may be detined, the impulsive substitu- 
tion of a belief, itself of an impulsive character, for another. Its essential 
condition is an interplay of mental images repelling each other, or a series 
of oscillations in the spontaneous beliefs. As such, it emerges out of the 
depths of the subconscious self, and is an essentially involuntary, reflex, 
and simple phenomenon. It reveals what is in us ingenuous and spon- 
taneous, our emotivity as opposed to our temperament and our passions, 
i.e, that which, though being superticial and unstable in our nature, may 
be nevertheless a ‘“‘ ground element” of it.] G@. H. Luguet. ‘ Logique 
rationnelle et psychologisme.’ [M. Couturat’s recent criticism of psycho- 
logism is discarded as resting on an iqnoratio elenchi ; psychologism pro- 
pounds an explanation of logical rules, describes the evolution, and seeks 
to estimate the value, of these, but does not at all bring into question 
either their existence or their formule.] Observations et documents. 
V. Egger. ‘Une illusion visuelle.” Revue Générale: G, Richard. 
‘Les obscurit‘s de la notion sociologique de Vhistoire.’ [A critical 
account of recent books on the fundamental principles and methods of 
sociology.]_ Analyses et Comptes rendus. Revue des Périodiques 
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étrangers. [A review of Minp, January-October, 1906.] 32¢ année. 
No. 1. Janvier, 1907. J.J. Van Biervliet. ‘La Psychologie quanti- 
tative.’ [A criticism of the psychophysical law and of the method and 


results of Weber’s and Fechner’s researches. Will be continued.] 


Alexis Bertrand. ‘Esthétique et Psychologie.’ [A very interesting 
paper on Maine de Biran’s esthetical conceptions as they may be 
gathered from some as yet unpublished writings. Maine de Biran was 
opposed both to the naturalistic theory of art and to the esthetical 
idealism. His main principle in esthetics was what he called the senti- 
mental analogy, and he held that there is an absolute intellectual beautiful 
based, in the rhythmical arts, on the unity of sentiment, and, in the plastic 
arts, on the unity of idea and the unity of sentiment.] A. Bayet. ‘Sur 
la distinction du normal et du pathologique en sociologie.’ [Shows how 
it is difticult to decide whether a present social fact be normal or patho- 
logical, and how the criterion used by M. Durkheim is defective. More- 
over, were an adequate criterion found, the distinction between the normal 
and the pathological would be of no practical use ; we would not be en- 
titled to take it as the principle of the rational social art.] Revue 
Générale: J. Segond. ‘Quelques publications récentes sur la morale.’ 
[A careful account of the contents of some recent books on ethical ques- 
tions, especially of M. Max Wentscher’s Hthik, vol. ii., and of M. 
Fouillée’s Les Eléments sociologiques de la morale.| Analyses et 
Comptes rendus. No. 2. Février, 1907. HL. Robet. ‘Un Meéta- 
physicien américain contemporain: J. Royce.’ [Gives a lucid account of 
Josiah Royce’s metaphysical doctrine, especially as expounded in his two 
last works: Conception of God and The World and the Individual. 
Royce’s chief purpose in these books is characterised as being to satisfy 
all the requirements of modern ethics through a metaphysical theory 
that in itself shall adequately satisfy all the insistent demands of specu- 
lative reason. While seeking to realise the absolute intelligibility of 
Experience, he is anxious not to fall short of the veritable function of 
philosophy in neglecting this fragmentary concrete reality which is our 
own human life.| J. J. Van Biervliet. ‘ La Psychologie quantitative 
(fin).’ [The author continues his historical and critical exposition of 
psychophysical researches (from Fechner to Miinsterberg). His con- 
clusion is that the general characters of quantitative psychology at its 
first stage are : the striving to solve a metaphysical problem, an absolutely 
false conception of the activity of a living being, the neglect of the sub- 
jective conditions, and the manifestly insufficient number of the subjects 
on whom experiments were performed.] F. Le Dantec. ‘ Méthodes 
artificielles et naturelles.’ [There is a method exclusively applicable to 
Biology and which accordingly is to be called the natural method ; it 
leads directly to the law of functional assimilation, of habit or heredity 
of acquired characters-—which law could not, in its full strictness, be dis- 
covered through the artificial method. The paper is devoted to explain 
and illustrate the distinction between the two methods and to vindicate 
the natural method in Biology.) Revue critique. Th. Ribot. ‘Le 
Subconscient.’ [An account of Joseph Jastrow’s book: The Subcon- 
scious, and of A. H. Peirce’s essay: An Appeal from the Prevailing 
Doctrine of a Detached Consciousness.] Analyses et Comptes rendus. 
Revue des Périodiques ¢étrangers. 


ARCHIVES DE Psycnotocir. Tome vi., No. 3. L.Sehnyder. ‘ Alcool 
et Alpinisme: résultats d’une enquéte faite parmi les Alpinistes.’ [In 
general, the use of alcohol is to be avoided, except for the final spurt, by 
way of relish or medicament, for the regulation of automatic activities 
after effort is over, and for the alleviation of fatigue under the same 
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circumstances.] A. Lemaitre. ‘Trois cas de dissociation mentale : i. 
Inférences subconscientes ; ii. Réve autoscopique ; iii. Suicide par protes- 
tation de conscience.’ [The first case is that of a psychasthenic, who 
applies for suggestive treatment, and under hypnosis reveals the source 
of her discomfort and accepts guidance. The second paper reports an 
autoscopic dream, totally forgotten on waking, but brought to mind a few 
days later by a blow on the head. The third discusses a case of adolescent 
suicide.] BP. Bovet. ‘La vocation de Socrate: spécimen d’une applica- 
tion de la science psychologique i celle de Vhistoire.’ [Explains the 
Delphic oracle concerning Socrates’ wisdom as a case of thought-reading 
between the Pythia and Cheerephon ; the suggestion may have been given 
by an involuntary whisper, «s in the Lehmann-Hansen experiments. | 
E. Claparéde. ‘ Vision entoptique des vaisseaux rétiniens le matin au 
reveil.’ [The phenomenon may be explained by the enhanced sensitivity 
of the unshaded and the lack of excitation of the shaded parts of the 
retina. Possibly, a part is played by the dilatation of the retinal vessels 
themselves.]| Recueil de faits : documents et discussions. J. L. des 
Bancels. ‘Pour les métapsychiciens.’ [Calls attention to the experi- 
ments in which Gruhn demonstrates attractional effects which are neither 
gravitational nor electric.] E.Claparede. ‘ Plan d’expérience collective 
sur le dessin des enfants.’ W. Baade. ‘Les Congrés allemand de 
pédologie.’ T. Jonckheere. ‘La Ve conférence belge pour |’améliora- 
tion du sort de l’enfance anormale.’ Bibliographie. Notes diverses. 


The REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES is a new 
periodical published in French in Belgium, under, apparently, Domini- 
can auspices. Philosophically the most important contents of the first 
number (January, 1907) are (1) an article on the psychological founda- 
tions of mechanical explanation by M. de Munnynck, which points out 
that the ideal of deterministic reason is to reduce all things to the repose 
of a static equation, and that this ignores the activity and novelty of 
things which nevertheless exist ; and (2) a long article on ‘ Pragmatism 
and Humanism,’ by M. Blanche which consists of a full and careful 
abstract of the whole Pragmatic controversy from 1878 to 1906, paying 
special attention to the articles which have appeared in Minp. 


Revue DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE année. No.2. Mars, 
1907. E. Le Roy. ‘Comment se pose le probléme de Dieu.’—1. [A 
searching criticism of the alleged demonstrations of the existence of God. 
Promises to correct negative result of this in another article. Seems to 
indicate that in the unrealised aspirations of man there is the germ of a 
really decisive proof : these may not necessitate, but constitute, the affir- 
mation of God.] G@. Remacle. ‘Note sur le probléme du Mal: Essai 
d@interprétation.’ [Evil negation to which existence—in itself a good—has 
been given that it might transform itself into affirmation.] M. Winter. 
‘Sur l’introduction logique 4 la théorie des fonctions.’ [Logistic, has an 
indispensable, but restricted, application in mathematics.}| Etudes 
Critiques : ‘Arthur Hannequin et son cuvre.’ J. Grosjean. Ques- 
tions Pratiques: ‘Le syndicalisme révolutionnaire. F. Challaye. 
[Suite et fin.] 


ZeITSCcHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PuHILosopHIscHE Kritik. Bd. 
exxix., Heft 1. Dr. A. Dorner. ‘Eduard Hartmann.’ [Hartmann’s 
philosophy is a grandiose but unsuccessful attempt to combine irreconcil- 
able points of view, and offers through its very inconsistencies a syste- 
matised reflection of our divided and distracted age.] Albert Bastian. 
‘Quellen u. Wirkungen von Jacob Béhmes Gottesbegriff (Schluss).’ 
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[Points out the analogies to Béhme’s teaching in Descartes, Malebranche 
and Spinoza, and its direct influence on Schelling, Baader, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann.] A. Meinong. ‘Uber die Stellung der 
Gegenstandstheorie im System der Wissenschaften,’ Erster Artikel. |The 
first of three articles defending and illustrating the author’s Theory of 
Objects of which Mr. Bertrand Russell has given an account in No. 
56 of this review. After repelling various objections to his theory, 
Meinong proceeds to the more interesting task of explaining the essential 
connexion between a priori knowledge and the non-existential or ideal 
character of its object. We are satisfied with what we know a priori, 
because it is self-evident and needs no further explanation, and such 
knowledge is excluded by the very nature of empirical reality. What 
seems to be known « priori in the physical sciences is in fact the non- 
existential element mixed up with empirical reality. All attempts to 
make out that geometry deals with real objects have failed. Its lines and 
figures are neither approximations to reality nor are they hypotheses but 
perfectly definite objects. The fictions of mythology and of antiquated 
science such as Pallas Athene and phlogiston are also objects of thought 
in themselves ; we do not spontaneously think of them as existing in the 
minds of those to whom they were es Chr. D. Piaum. ‘ Bericht 
iiber die italienische philosophische Literatur des Jahres 1905.’ 
Rezensionen. Notizen. Bd. cxxix., Heft 2. Anton Olzelt-Newin. 
‘Die unabhingigen Realitiiten.’ [Belief in a reality independent of the 
ego stands as high as the belief in a fixed order of nature, for it is assumed 
in that belief; and the same may be said of ‘permanent possibilities of 
sensation’. Sense-impressions as colour and the like are not to be 
thought of as independent realities, but as somehow resulting from the 
action on ourselves of a second reality. It is needless, the writer thinks, 
to repeat the arguments for the subjectivity of space and time, as the few 
who question it are either ignorant of those arguments or have failed to 
understand them. It is not denied that there may be something objective 
corresponding to time, but it would no more be like time than the objec- 
tive correlate of the colour red would be itself red. In a transcendent 
sense we may predicate difference and number of the independent realities, 
and also necessity, but not causation. They are of course in some way 
connected with our consciousness, but how it is impossible to say.] W. 
Schallmayer. ‘Auslese beim Menschen.’ [It is objected to the theory 
of natural selection as an explanation of man’s intellectual development 
that high mathematical or artistic endowment does not (originally) confer 
any advantage on its possessor in the struggle for existence. (Granted ; 
but that is just the reason why it occurs so seldom. That it occurs at all 
is probably due to the accidental evolution of peculiar faculties arising 
from the innumerable combinations of more general elements contained 
in the germ and sperm cells. It is enough that these more general 
elements should be of use in the struggle for existence. They will be 
preserved, and such of their combinations as afford the physical foundation 
for scientific or artistic genius will turn up with as much frequency as we 
find to be the case.] A. Meinong. ‘Uber die Stellung der Gegenstands- 
theorie, etc.,’ Zweiter Artikel. [In this article, Meinong supports the 
thesis that there is such a thing as a priori knowledge at great length and 
with a formidable array of reasonings. Those who maintain the contrary 
do not, in his opinion, sufficiently distinguish between the suggestion of 
a truth by experience and its establishment by experience. For instance 
it is irrelevant to observe that the equality of the angles of an equilateral 
triangle would not have occurred to any one without inspecting the figure 
itself. The important thing is that the equality is proved and can only 
be proved by a priori reasoning. Nor do what are called thought-experi- 
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ments justify the derivation of geometrical truths from experience. For 
the figures present to the mind’s eye are no more accurate than the figures 
drawn on paper; they are even less accurate. What these alleged ex- 
periments really do is merely to enable us to realise the conditions under 
which « priori intuitions come into play. Finally the possibilities of non- 
Euclidian geometry do not legitimate an appeal to experience on the 
question whether for instance the axiom of parallels is true or not. In 
the space of sense-experience we may be sure that what we call parallel 
straight lines will meet if they are produced far enough. That, however, 
is simply because our senses are incapable of detecting their slight con- 
vergence at the beginning. But that ideal parallels should ever meet is 
absolutely inconceivable. The results of the geometry of spherical and 
pseudo-spherical space do not concern plane geometry nor can they upset 
its conclusions. } 


ZeITscHRIFT F. PsycHoLoGiIz. Bd. xliii., Heft 3. E. von Aster. 
‘Beitriige zur Psychologie der Raumanschauung.’ [An attempt to fur- 
nish a purely descriptive psychology of the visual perception of the 
third dimension, on the lines of Schumann's work with optical illusions. 
The author begins with an account of various ‘forms of apprehension,’ — 
grouping ( Vereinheitlichung), preference by attention (Beachtungsrelie/), 
successive or simultaneous perception, etc. He then describes the in- 
trospective data obtained from simple geometrical figures, viewed per- 
spectively in monocular vision, without aid from secondary criteria. 
Plastic or tridimensional vision implies the successive traversing of 
the figure by the attention, a tracing-out of its horizontal lines, a dis- 
regard of the character of the surfaces included by acute and obtuse 
angles, and a preference by attention of the nearer parts. This, then, is 
the particular ‘form of apprehension’ in spatial perception; and a 
genetic consideration shows that spatial perception, especially as in- 
volving the use of the two eves, makes the employment of such a form 
inevitable. As regards the issue between empiricism and rationalism, 
the author inclines to believe that his spatial ‘form of apprehension’ 
may replace the ‘depth sensation’ of the nativists.] S&S. Jacobsohn. 
‘Uber subjektive Mitten verschiedener Farben auf Grund ihres Ko- 
hiirenzgrades, 11.’ [Continues the discussion of factors influencing judg- 
ment: expectation, fatigue, practice, over-conscientiousness, etc., and 
considers the effect of memory upon the magnitude of the average 
deviation. An appendix contains tables showing the experimental re- 
sults.] Literaturbericht. 


ARCHIV FUR SysTEMATISCHE Neue Folge. Band xiii., 
Heft 1. Max Frischeisen-Kohler. ‘Uber die Grenzen der naturwis- 
senschaftlichen Begriffsbildung.’—11. [Concludes, with the consideration 
of the Individual and Universal Concepts in History, a critical estimate 
of Rickert’s Methodology. It constitutes no substantial advance over 
Dilthey, Sigwart, Wundt. Rickert’s neglect of Analysis.] Branislav 
Petronievics. ‘Uber die Wahrnehmung der Tiefendimension.’ — 1. 
[Endeavours to show that ‘‘das Helle,” upon which our perception of 
depth depends, is a distinct visual sensation.] Marie Joachimi-Dege. 
‘Das Wesen des menschlichen Seelen- und Geisteslebens.’ [Concludes a 
very laudatory account of Surgeon-General Kern’s Psycho-physical 
Parallelism.] R. Seligmann. ‘Der dkonomische Giiterwert als Wille 
zur Arbeit.’—-11._ [Value lies neither in needs alone, nor in work repre- 
sented in objects, but in the Will to Work.] Ernst Fischer-Planer. 
‘Vererbung psychischer Fiihigkeiten. Zugleich eine Entgegnung auf: Kin 
neues Argument gegen den Materialismus.’ [Called forth by Viktor 
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Stern’s article in Archiv, Heft 3, 1906. Endeavours from a materialistic 
and monistic basis to give an account of consciousness, sensation and 
will, and of the psychical qualities which may possibly be inherited.] 
Walter Kinkel. ‘Zum “kritischen Idealismus”.’ [Accuses Richard 
Skala of quite misunderstanding Critical Idealism.] Albert Sichler, 
‘Uber falsche Interpretation des kritischen Realismus Wundts: und 
Beurteilung von O. Pfisters kritischen Transzendental-Realismus.’—1. 
[An effort to defend Wundt from misinterpretation, particularly Pfister’s. 
Includes a succinct account of Wundt’s Epistemology.] Bericht iiber 
Rechtsphilosophie aus den Jahren, 1899-1906. Von Dr. jur. Fritz 
Berolzheimer. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SoztoLoarr. Jahrgang xxxi., Heft 1. March, 1907. Richard M. Meyer. 
‘Der Ursprung des Kausalitiitsbegriffes.’ [The conception of Causality 
arises so soon as temporally related processes can be regarded under the 
analogy of Space.] Kurt Geissler. ‘Das Willensproblem: Historische 
Ubersicht u. Darstellung durch Weitenbehaftungen.’ [Twenty-two pages 
of historical survey. Fourteen pages devoted to show the importance 
for this problem of certain concepts of the higher mathematics. Concludes 
that the human will may be really free through qualities accruing to it 
from its connexion with a higher order (Weitenbehaftungen).] Georg 
Wernick. ‘Der Wirklichkeitsgedanke.’ 4. Artikel. [Discusses among 
other things the negative judgment.] Paul Barth. ‘Die Geschichte der 
Erziehung in soziologischer Beleuchtung.’—v1 [Origin of the Univer- 
sities, Theory of Education in the second half of the Middle Ages, etc.] 
Besprechungen. Bibliographie, etc. 


Rivista Firnosorica. Anno viii., vol. ix., Fase. iv., September- 
October, 1906. E, Juvalta. ‘Per Carlo Cantoni.’ [A brief but graphic 
tribute to the lamented editor of the Rivista for whose death this number 
is in mourning.]| A. Faggi. ‘Gli albori della Psicologia in Grecia.’ 
(Two philosophies of mind sprang from the primitive animism of early 
Greek thought, the materialism of Democritus and the spiritualism of 
Anaxagoras.] G, Zuccante. ‘San Bernardo e gli ultimi canti del Para- 
diso.’ [The last eight cantos of Dante’s /’aradise are evidently inspired 
by the mystical theology of St. Bernard, with which there is otherwise 
good reason for believing the poet to have been acquainted.] G. Vidari. 
‘Tl moralismo di Kant.’ [Kant has partly impoverished, partly distorted 
morality by subjecting it to his critical philosophy ; and Fouillée’s objec- 
tions to his system are well founded. But to admit, as Fouillée seems to 
do, that the law of duty has an ideal content, involves us in the recognition 
of transcendent realities.] G. Della Valle. ‘La fase attuale della Psico- 
logia sperimentale ed il Congresso di Wiirzburg.’ [The writer looks 
forward to a time when dualism, which has already disappeared from the 
world of Nature and from pure epistemology shall be also expelled from 
psychology. But it remains for the experimental method to explain the 
bipolarism of subject and object with which introspection is still afflicted. ] 
Rassegna Bibliografica, ete. Vol. ix., Fasc. v., November-December, 
1906. [This number is principally devoted to commemorating the ser- 
vices to philosophy of the review’s late editor, Prof. Carlo Cantoni.] 
G. Celoria. ‘Sulla bara dell’ amico.’ [A brief address delivered at 
Cantoni’s funeral and giving an outline of his laborious career.] G. 
Varisco. ‘C..Cantoni e la teoria della conoscenza.’ [Cantoni developed 
Kant’s philosophy in the direction of giving a larger place to experience. 
The reviewer, who is a positivist, argues for still greater concessions in 
the same sense.] A. Faggi. ‘Cantoni e Vico.’ [Agrees with Prof. 
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Flint that Cantoni did less than justice to Vico’s metaphysics.] G. 
Vidari. ‘La morale di C. Cantoni.’ [Cantoni differs from Kant by 
introducing an element of disinterested feeling into the moral law, by 
denying that freewill contradicts the law of causation, by interpreting the 
consciousness of duty as direct evidence of the existence of God, by ex- 
cluding happiness from the supreme good, and by making human immor- 
tality a simple consequence of the moral order.] A. Piazzi. ‘Carlo 
Cantoni e l’educazione nazionale.’ [Cantoni thought that students should 
be examined by government delegates instead of, as now in Italy, by 
their own teachers, and that university students should pay the professors 
whose lectures they attend.] G. Villa. ‘Filosofia e Scienza.’ [Science 
is not identical with philosophy. The one represents analysis, positive 
research, definite and precise knowledge ; the other represents synthesis, 
the discussion of problems, and hypothetical knowledge. The minds of 
Italian youth are now being corrupted by the fashionable method of 
pragmatism and mysticism which teaches them to deny the existence of 
any settled truth.] G. Zuceante. ‘S. Bernardo e gli ultimi canti del 
Paradiso (contin. e fine).’ [Concludes the evidence of Dante’s debt to St. 
Bernard.] Rassegna Bibliografica, etc. Anno ix., vol. x., Fase. i., 
January-February, 1907. P. Martinetti. ‘La funzione religiosa della 
filosofia.” [Philosophy aims at embracing the totality of existence in a 
single view, and that not for the sake of gratifying an idle curiosity but 
under the impulse of a passionate desire to live in the Whole, to blend 
our souls with the soul of the great All. It contributes to the progres- 
sive exaltation of religious belief, partly as negative criticism, by destroy- 
ing the inadequate conceptions of the past, but still more by preparing 
the higher ideals of future faith.] B. Varisco. ‘Quid est veritas ?’ 
[The practice of Christian nations is not such as to prove that their 
morality can only be explained by the intervention of a supernatural 
agency. And in fact Christian morality, though pure and high, is not 
the highest conceivable. It is based on the search for individual felicity. 
Now that is not an element in the moral value of life, which on the con- 
trary rather excludes it.] A. Piazzi. ‘La Ginnastica dello spirito nelle 
pedagogia del secolo XIX.’ [The ideal of eighteenth century education 
was so to train the pupil that he might be able to secure his individual 
happiness in after life. Kant destroyed this false endemonism by his 
categorical imperative, and Fichte destroyed the individualism which 
still survived by the idea of nationality embodied in his Addresses to 
the German People. But the notion of education as a course of intel- 
lectual gymnastics long survived. It is now definitely superseded by the 
modern theory that each successive generation should be enabled to 
appropriate and transmit the ideal possessions of society.] A. Pagano. 
‘Filosofia e Filosofia del Diritto.’ |Chiefly a protest against the divorce 
of jurisprudence from ethics and its reduction to a historical study. ] 
Rassegna Bibliografica, etc. 
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IX.—NOTES AND NEWS. 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC (A REPLY).! 


The differences between Mr. Russell’s views and mine are mainly due, I 
think, to the fact that we reason from different data, because we do not. 
always attach the same meanings to some words which are vital to the 
questions at issue. There is, for example, the word preposition. With 
me a proposition is simply a conventional arrangement of words or other 
symbols employed to convey information or express a judgment. Since 
exactly the same arrangement may sometimes convey true information 
and sometimes false information, it necessarily follows from my very de- 
finition that the same proposition may be sometimes true and sometimes 
false. I do not say that the same znformation may be sometimes true and 
sometimes false, nor that the same judgment may be sometimes true and 
sometimes false ; I only say that the same proposition—the same form of 
words—is sometimes true and -sometimes false (see Mrnp, vol. xv., No. 
60, pp. 515). What Mr. Russell calls a propositional function, I should 
prefer calling a functional proposition ; but whatever locution we adopt, 
it must, from my point of view, be classed as a proposition. Hence, any 
formula of mine, as, for example, 

Ac Bo + BS: (AB)®?: A A? Bo 
remains true whether or not A and B denote simple propositions or com- 
plicated functional propositions. Mr. Russell says that :— 

“* Logic ought not to be concerned with forms of words, but with what 
such forms mean ; hence it is essential that logic should employ only forms. 
of words which are unambiguous, and when this is done ‘ variable’ state- 
ments disappear 

I think logic should take account both of form and meaning. A state- 
ment may be a variable (in my sense of the word) and at the same time: 
perfectly unambiguous. The variable statement, ‘‘Mrs. Brown is not: 
at home,” may be perfectly unambiguous in the morning when it 
conveys true information, and in the afternoon when it conveys false in- 
formation. 

With reference to the ‘‘null” class and ‘the existential import of pro- 
positions,” Mr. Russell regrets that I have nowhere in my book dis- 
cussed the meanings of the word existence. Such a discussion might have 
led me far into metaphysical subtleties ; so, to avoid obscurity, I have- 
left the meaning of the word, wherever used, to be gathered from the 
context. In symbolic logic, as in ordinary speech, much must often be: 
left to context. The combination of brevity with clearness is the soul of 
useful symbolism, and this combination cannot generally be secured with- 
out leaving much understood. I think I may fairly refer to the abbrevi- 


1See Mr. Russell’s review in Mrnp, April, 1906, and Mr. Shearman’s. 
recent criticism in his Development of Symbolic Logic. 
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ated notation of my Calculus of Limits (explained at the end of my 
Symbolic Logic) as a good illustration of this principle. 

“The words real and unreal might sometimes with advantage replace the 
words existent and non-existent. Realities and unrealities are mutually 
exclusive classes. The convention that, in symbolic logic, the latter 
shall be denoted by the symbol 0, and the former by the symbol ¢, and 
that their individual members shall be denoted by 0,, 0., 0,, ete., in the 
one case, and by ¢,, @, @;, ete., in the other, is convenient in practice and 
logically unassailable. Doubts may arise as to whether a particular 
entity should be classed as real or unreal; but this does not affect the 
validity of any of my formule. The statement A° + A’, for example, is 
always true whether A is real or unreal. Another word to which Mr. 
Russell attaches a meaning different from that which I give to it is the 
word imply. In his footnote (p. 259), he says that ‘‘ false propositions 
imply all propositions”. This is not necessarily the case as I understand 
the words false and imply. With me ¢mpossible propositions imply all 
propositions ; but a variable proposition (whether true or false in a 
particular case) cannot imply an impossibility. That is to say, the im- 
plication 7 : A is necessarily true whatever A may be; but the implica- 
tion 6: A is self-contradictory when A is an impossibility, whether 6 
represents 6, or 6, (see Minb, pp. 513, 514). 

Mr. Russell also objects to my introduction of unmeaning statements, 
which I also represent by the symbol 0. He says that ‘‘in logic, we 
ought to adopt such a language, and such rules for its employment, that 
unmeaning phrases shall not occur”. I agree that we cught-so far as 
possible and convenient ; but it is not always possible, and when possible, 
it is not always convenient. The rules which should regulate the employ- 
ment of unmeaning symbols are discussed in my book (see pp. 97-100). 

Let me now say a few words in reply to Mr. Shearman’s criticisin in his 
recently published book, The Development of Symbolic Logic. On page 
166 he charges me with self-contradiction on the ground that I speak of 
two universes of discourse. The simple answer to this is that neither 
in my papers in Mrnp, nor in my book, nor elsewhere do I anywhere 
speak of two universes of discourse. I speak of one“ Symbolic Universe,” 
or “Universe of discourse,’ which may consist wholly of realities, or 
wholly of unrealities, or which may be a mixed universe containing both. 
He also says that I make “unjustifiable assumptions” when, with refer- 
ence to a particular illustration which I gave in Mrvp, I take for granted 
that “no round squares are real,” and that “all triangles are real”. To 
this I can only reply that these assumptions appear to me to be perfectly 
justifiable. We have all seen and drawn triangles ; buta “round square ” 
is at present meaningless. In the course of the future evolution of 
English, our descendants may some day apply the term to some reality, 
and then it will cease to be unreal ; just as a horseman does not now 
mean an unreal combination of horse and man, like a centaur, but a real 
man riding on a real horse. Similarly, we may arbitrarily or by accepted 
convention apply the word triangle to something unreal; but all this is 
an idle play upon words which it would be waste of time to pursue 
further. Words must often be interpreted by context. 

_Mr. Shearman should have read my definitions of my symbols and tech- 
nical terms more carefully before he undertook to question the validity 
of my formule. The symbol A: « and its synonym (A’ + «)¢ should be 
read ‘‘A implies «”; not, as he translates it, ‘‘it is certain that A 
implies x” (see his book ; pp. 29, 30). The statement ‘ it is certain 
that A implies c” has quite another meaning ; it is of a higher degree, 
and would be expressed in my notation, not by A: «, but by (A: 2), or 
its synonym (A’ + x) . Of course, I exonerate Mr. Shearman from wilful 
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perversion of my meaning; but his mistranslation here is unfortunate. 
In a magazine review it would be of less consequence, as it might be 
rectified in the following number ; but in a book which professes to be a 
serious ‘‘ critical-historical study of the logical calculus” it is much less 
excusable. Mr. Shearman, adopting the views of Mr. Johnson and of 
some other logicians, but not, 1 believe, of the majority, says that it is 
wrong to speak of a proposition as sometimes true and sometimes false, 
or as being often true, for that ‘‘on each supposed occasion of its truth 
there would be a new proposition”. He thinks that those who, like 
logicians in general, differ from him upon this point err ‘‘ through the 
confusion of proposition with event’. He admits that ‘‘ the probability 
of an event is certainly measured by the ratio of the number of cases in 
which it occurs to the whole number of cases considered ” ; but he main- 
tains that “the probability of the truth of a proposition has no meaning”. 
Now, in admitting that an event may occur often he surrenders his whole 
case. To make this palpable let me confute his reasoning by a reductio 
ad absurdum, of its central principle. If, as he says, it is a mistake to 
speak of a proposition as being often true, since on each occasion of its 
truth there would be a new proposition, might we not similarly, and 
with far more plausibility, argue that it is a mistake to speak of an event 
as often happening, since on each supposed occasion of its occurrence there 
would be a new event? If Mr. Shearman is not prepared to admit the 
validity of the second argument, how can he consistently advance the 
first ? 

Why does Mr. Shearman say that I maintain that ‘‘ symbols should be 
employed exclusively to represent propositions ”? The context shows 
that by “ symbols ” he means letters—a separate letter for each proposi- 
tion. Now, the very first chapter of my book opens. with the definition 
that “The symbol AB denotes a proposition of which the individual A is 
the subject and B the predicate”. Andin the mathematical applications 
of my system of notation, as in my Ualculus of Limits, single letters stand 
much more frequently for numbers and ratios than for propositions. I 
maintain throughout that our notation should always be adapted to the 
nature of the problems treated ; not the problems to any cast-iron system 
of notation. 

MacCott. 


P.S.—Mr. Shearman’s note in the April number of Minp, which I had 
not seen when I wrote the preceding, requires a brief reply. ‘‘ To say 
that a proposition is certain,” according to Mr. Shearman, “means that 
all persons are so constituted that they must believe that the proposition is 
true.” Now, all text-books on trigonometry assert that the ratio which 
the circumference of a circle has to its diameter lies between 3°141 and 
3142. I hold that this assertion is a certainty, and that it would remain a 
certainty even if every living human being (Mr. Shearman and I included) 
believed it to be false. Mr. Shearman, if he sticks to his definition, 
must hold that it is not certain, because a few crazy circle-squarers here 
and there do not believe it. I once saw a good-sized volume written by 
a certain Mr. Smith to prove that the exact ratio is 3°125. Should 
mathematicians, in deference to Mr. Smith’s opinion, regard the statement 
(m = 3°125) as possible? Mr. Shearman apparently thinks they should. 

Mr. Shearman on page 144 of his Development of Symbolic Logic speaks 
of ‘the smallness in the number of Mr. MacColl’s contributions to the 
creation of a useful Calculus,” and throughout his whole criticism he 
maintains that my symbolic system can solve no problems which cannot 
be dealt with by the ordinary symbolic methods. Now, my earliest con- 
tribution to logic is my Calculus of Limits which I briefly explain in the 
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concluding chapters of my Symbolic Logic and Its Applications, a book to 
‘which Mr. Shearman refers in his recently published volume. This. 
Calculus of Limits was published in the Proceedings of the London Mathe- 
matical Society in 1877, under the title of The Calculus of Equivalent 
Statements and Integration Limits. From the logical principles therein 
laid down flowed all my subsequent researches. By a general symbolic 
process this calculus solves with ease, though not always briefly, various 
kinds of problems in mathematics which (except in very simple cases) 
cannot (so far as I know) be solved in any other way. This calculus Mr. 
Shearman entirely ignores. Will he allow me, in all courtesy, to put to 
him the following pertinent questions: Does he know of any other 
general symbolic method that can deal with the same classes of problems ? 
If he does, will he kindly show how the method can be applied to the last 
two problems in my recently published book? And with regard to the 
ordinary traditional logic, does he know of any other symbolic system 
that, like mine, first corrects a fundamental error running through all 
syllogisms as usually written, and then supersedes the so-called ‘‘ canons ” 
of the ordinary text-books by one simple and easily applied formula ? 
It is true that this formula is founded on my division of statements. 
into certuinties, impossibilities, and variables, and that, like mathematical 
formule, it is wholly independent of psychology—two revolutionary 
innovations in formal logic which Mr. Shearman has evidently made up 
his mind never to accept. 


NOTE IN REPLY TO DR. FAIRBAIRN. 


Before offering some remarks on such of his criticisms as seem to 
betray a misconception of the relevant facts, I wish to thank Dr. Fair- 
bairn for the kind words with which he concludes his review of my 
History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century. If so distin- 
guished a representative of religious thought has found my book ‘‘ in- 
teresting” and ‘‘ instructive,” and if I may take him as representing a. 
class, the hopes expressed in my Preface have been amply fulfilled. 

In reference to the long discussion about the meaning of the words. 
‘“‘yationalism ” and ‘‘dogma,” which occupies about three-fifths of the 
review, I might say a good deal, but must forbear, all my space being 
required for points admitting of a direct appeal to facts. 

‘*Scarcely a man here named” [in my History], says Dr. Fairbairn, 
‘“began to be in the nineteenth century” (p. 274). Such an assertion 
takes away one’s breath. I have read the sentence over and over again 
to make sure that my eyes did not deceive me ; I have consulted a keen- 
sighted friend who assures me that the words stand as I have quoted 
them; I fear there can be no mistake. Yet my Index contains over 
seventy names, mentioned.in connexion with the rationalistic movement, 
of English writers who ‘‘ began to be” or, in ordinary language, were 
born within the century. 

‘*Those that do” (sic), continues Dr. Fairbairn, ‘‘ are characteristic 
only so far as they are formed by other than English or native in- 
fluences.” I can make no grammar and little sense of the first three 
words, the first example given being Coleridge, who was born in 1772. 
But presumably the reviewer means that the English rationalists named 
by me who did ‘‘ begin to be” in the nineteenth century without excep- 
tion got their rationalism from foreign sources. If so against this hardy 
assertion I set the names of Charles Hennell (who impressed Strauss as 
eminently English), F. W. Newman, W. R. Greg, Buckle, Herbert 
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Spencer, Huxley, Clifford, Romanes (in his rationalistic period), J. R. 
Green, Mr. John Morley (who seems to have been converted by Greg 
and Mansel), Holyoake, and Bradlaugh. That makes a round dozen, and 
the list could be extended. 

‘* Nothing is said to explain the influence of Kant’s works fon English 
thought] either as original or as recent.”” Who would imagine on read- 
ing this that I had given a summary of Kant’s philosophy from the theo- 
logical point of view; that I had traced his influence on Coleridge ; that 
IT had defined the extent of Hamilton’s indebtedness to him; or that I 
had shown how the character of the English genius renders it peculiarly 
fitted to accept an agnosticism largely based on Kant’s Critique (vol. ii., 
p. 201 sqq.) ? 

‘* Strauss is credited with introducing to us the knowledge of Hegel, 
though Baur did more to introduce him than even his brilliant pupil.” 
As it happens, Strauss came first, having been read in England long be- 
fore Baur, whose Gospel-criticism is much later than that of his ‘‘ brilliant 
disciple” ; and Hegel once introduced could take care of himself ; G. H. 
Lewes reviewed his Asthetics in the estminster in 1842; and Jowett 
began to study him in 1844, two or three years before he took up Baur. 

‘Nor is anything said about Holland, though there is a brief reference 
to the French translation of Kuenen.” My reference is not to the 
French translation as such but to Renan’s Preface to it. I recognise 
Kuenen’s position fully in pointing out the decisive direction given to 
his criticism by reading Colenso’s First Part (ii., 148). 

A singularly obscure reference to Collins’s definition of Free-thought 
seems to insinuate that I ignore the dependence of Collins on Locke, 
whereas I expressly mention it. Dr. Fairbairn becomes clearer when he 
quotes me as saying that ‘‘the leading Free-thinkers were Whigs,” 
adding, ‘‘ left to myself, I should have said they belonged to the opposite 
section of political thought. His evidence is mainly taken from their 
adversaries. What Pope and Bolingbroke, what Hume and Gibbon were 
in politics we know ; and it is a great mistake indeed to attribute a later 
temper to an earlier time.” I make no such mistake, and the charge is 
simply scandalous. The words quoted are indeed mine, but the qualifi- 
cations accompanying them are omitted. What I really say is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The leading free-thinkers of that period [1713]—or at least the 
declared ones—were Whigs ; although some distinguished Tories such as 
Pope and Bolingbroke were known to hold the same opinions in private. 
Swift takes advantage of this circumstance . . . to saddle the whole 
Whig party with the odium of rejecting the popular religion ” (i., 121). 

At the time of which I am writing the leading avowed free-thinkers 
were Shaftesbury, Toland, and Collins. All three were Whigs. So was 
Tindal, then not yet famous, but not unknown. My evidence about 
their political opinions is not mainly taken from their adversaries but 
from their biographies. 

It is alleged that I ‘‘give a list of writers of the eighteenth century, 
and infer that literature was mainly Irish, Scotch or Continental. This,” 
adds Dr. Fairbairn, ‘‘ is surely a mistake, when we have men like Pope, 
Addison, Berkeley, Fielding, Gibbon, and, rounding off the century, 
Johnson. If we go with Arbuthnot into Scotland we shall find Thom- 
son, Robertson, Hume, Boswell, Smollett.” Noting incidentally that 
Berkeley was not English but Irish, I protest against this utter perver- 
sion of my meaning. I make no such list and draw no such inference. 
Speaking solely of the Queen Anne period, I infer (rightly or wrongly) 
‘a relative sterility on the side of the mother country ” from ‘‘ the sur- 
prising number of Irish writers,” giving in a note the names of Swift, 
Berkeley, Steele, and Farquhar. I also mention that Congreve was 
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educated in Ireland, that Vanbrugh was of Flemish extraction, and 
Arbuthnot a Scotchman (i., 118). None of the Scotch writers mentioned 
by Dr. Fairbairn came into literature until a good while after Queen 
Anne. The isolated mention of Arbuthnot might surely have opened 
his eyes to the sufficiently obvious fact that I was occupied solely with 
the time when Collins’s Discourse appeared. Not content with making 
mountains out of molehills he makes them out of valleys. 

‘Mr. Benn’s account of ‘ Positive’ and ‘ Positivism’ is more popular 
than scientific. The term is to be understood through Roman Law 
which opposed the Jus Positivum to the Jus Naturale rather than through 
any analysis of the positive man.” Dr. Fairbairn must excuse my saying 
that he is quite mistaken. He will admit, I hope, that Littré in his 
double capacity as a Comtist and an etymologist knew something about 
the matter. I open his Dictionary at the word ‘‘ positif” ; I find it de- 
fined, to begin with, as ‘‘qui est assuré,” then secondarily as ‘‘ qui 
s'appuie sur les faits” ; and in this connexion he explains that Comte’s 
philosophy is called ‘‘ positive,” as professing to emanate from the sciences 
that are based on facts. Then he specifies, as I have done, the use 
peculiar to French of positive as opposed to imaginative and ideal. 
Afterwards comes a quite distinct section explaining the legal use of 
‘‘ positif” as opposed to ‘‘ naturel,” and here there is no reference to 
Positivism. Indeed so far is there from being an antithesis between 
‘ positive,” in Comte’s sense, and ‘ natural,” that Comte himself points 
out a considerable analogy between his philosophy and what the English 
since Newton understand as natural philosophy ; while Littré again in 
his Introduction compares Comte’s classification of the Sciences to the 
natural as distinguished from the artificial systems of botany and zoology. 
Thus Dr. Fairnbairn’s etymological clue leads off on a false track. If that 
is a specimen of his ‘‘ scientific” method, I prefer being ‘‘ popular ”’. 

Had such unfounded criticisms appeared anonymously in a weekly 
religious journal, they might have been let pass unnoticed. Appearing 
in Minp under an authoritative signature they might damage my credit 
as a historian if I did not show on what sort of basis they rest. 


ALFRED W. 


SOME REMARKS ON A RECENT FOOT-NOTE BY MR. 
BRADLEY. 


In a foot-note on page 172 of the last number of Mrxp Mr. Bradley 
seems to reiterate his former claim (N.S., No. 55, p. 439) to have 
answered by anticipation, in his Appearance, my criticism (N.S., No. 
54) of his doctrine of the ‘‘ Absolute Criterion”. But he maintains a 
complete, if not unintelligible, silence in regard to the fact that in N.S., 
No. 57, page 141, he was challenged to produce ‘‘ any passage or passages 
in the pages he now refers to in which the main objection I have urged has 
been'even so much as recognised”. In that short reply I further took the 
trouble of condensing the said objection as follows: ‘* The gravamen of 
my criticism lay in this, that whereas Mr. Bradley had asserted that the 
principle of contradiction affords an absolute criterion for distinguishing 
appearance from reality, I pointed out that self-contradiction is only 
foreign to reality in so far as it is foreign to appearance as such”. 

To excuse one’s self from directly answering an adverse criticism by 
claiming to have answered it already, and then, being exhorted to state 
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how and where, to ignore the exhortation but repeat the claim—surely 
this is a strange manifestation of one’s anxiety ‘‘to be of use to all the 
world”? 

Howarp V. Knox. 


MIND ASSOCIATION. 


THE Eighth Annual General Meeting of the Association was. 
held on Ist June, in Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The 
financial position of the Association was considered, officers 
were elected, and it was resolved that next year’s meeting 
should be held at Cambridge in May or June. 


The following have joined the Association since the printing of the 
last number :— 


Dyer (Mrs.), 68 Banbury Road, Oxford. 
Ross (G. R. T.), The Mount, Highfield Crescent, Southampton. 
Spencer (C. N.), Walden, Tatsfield, Surrey. 


Those who wish to join the Association should communi- 
cate with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Henry Srurt, 5 Park 
Terrace, Oxford; or with the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. F. C. 8. 
ScHILLER, Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to whom the 
yearly subscription of one guinea should be paid. 


Members resident in U.S.A. may, if they choose, pay their 
subscription ($5) into the account of the Treasurer (Dr. F. C.S. 
ScHILLER) at the Fifth Avenue Bank, corner of 44th Street, 
New York, U.S.A. 
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